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top, will be sent by express, prepaid, upon receipt of thirty 
cents. 
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Messrs. Allen Bros., Deiroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen : When I relumed the 5 B Suter Lens, keeping the 3 A, I 
promised to let you know what I thought of the Suter Lens. Well. I can 
safely say it 's the best lens I ever owned, and, as I wrote you before, I had 
used fourteen different lenses, and some of them were considered the best 
made, and I thought them pretty good till I tried the ones you sent me, and 
found so much difference that 1 am sorry I did not buy a Suter long ago. If 
T had, wouLd have saved dollars in material, saying nothing about the trouble 
and disappointments that I bave had witb them. I have used the 3 A Lens 
for various kinds of work iu and out of door^, and every lime I bave gotten 
good results. For the past two weeks I have been making views for a society 
that is gelling up pictures of all the old places of historic note about here, and 
have not yet failed tat get a good picture, and if I had used other letises 1 have 
I am coQ^dent I would have failed on soiue of them, for some of the views 
were very difficult objects lo photograph. Tf there is anything you can get 
out of Ibis that will be of any use to you in the way of praise or recommenda- 
tion to others in regard lo tbe Suter Lens, you are welcome to use it. cut il 
down and pick out what you want, and if there is any one you wish lo refer 
(o me lor (estimony, will gladly answer them. I am no optician, but think I 
know when a lens does the work as it should. 

Yours very respectfully, O. L. HENSLEY. 

ALLEN BROS., 247 Jefferson Are.,PM,Micli. 

Sole American Agents for the SUTER LENS. 
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PREFACE. 



In the preparation of this^ the thirty-fourth annual 
volume of Photographic Mosaics, we have en- 
deavored to include, in addition to the usual review 
and practical papers^ a representative collection of the 
best photographs of the year, limiting the field almost 
exclusively to American work. Unless we are mis- 
taken^ this will enhance the value of Mosaics to its 
readers, old and young alike. 

Those interested in reproduction processes will find 
among our illustrations examples of work by all the 
principal engraving firms of America. 

To the many friends^ at home and abroad, who have 
assisted by contributing articles and examples of their 
work for the making of the little book, we offer our 
warm appreciation of their efforts to make Mosaics 
more and more interesting year by year. 

With hearty good wishes for all who focus, 

Edward L. Wilson. 

New York, Noybmbkb 20, 1897. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MOSAICS 

1898. 



SECTION I. 



THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY DURING 1897. 



Notwithstanding the fact that the mosaic of the 
year's photographic work does not display as much color 
as early indications promised, the picture is one of un- 
usual interest. As one glances over the constantly 
increasing number of the applications of photography, 
there is seen each year a greater measure of success in 
the following of the old ways, with a continuous devel- 
opment of new lines of promise. This, after all, is real 
progress, and the record grows in fascination every year. 

The fields into which photography now enters are 

become so numerous that the task of compressing its 

progress is one of no little difficulty. The temptation 

is to abandon detail and simply point out the sources of 

information concerning the year's advances in this and 

that department. Realizing, however, that Mosaics 

readers are for the most part busy workers who have 

2 
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little time for reference or ^' hunting-up '^ information^ 
we adhere to the old plan of making our mosaic consist of 
actual pieces of information concerning the more impor- 
tant branches of photographic work. This will, we 
believe, produce the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

The record, as we have said, is full of interest. It 
should encourage and stimulate us all to renewed activity 
and thoroughness in our work. The disrepute formerly 
attaching to the practice of photography has completely 
passed away, and the world now gladly recognizes the 
usefulness and dignity of the art-science as a profession, 
as a ^^ hobby," and as the youngest, but by no means 
the least, of the arts. 

RADIOGRAPHY. 

The practical development of this new science pro- 
ceeds apace. It is now seen that radiography (or x-ray 
photography) has a fairly defined field of its own, con- 
cerning surgery, medical work, metallurgy, the adultera- 
tion of foods and drugs, etc., with little or no connec- 
tion with the practice of photography as ordinarily 
pursued. 

The apparatus and methods at first employed have 
been largely modified and perfected and a greater 
eiBciency reached in results. Radiographic equipments 
now form an essential feature of the surgical departments 
of hospitals and the laboratories of our colleges and 
universities, while several military expeditions have 
included an outfit for radiography among their equip- 
ment. Several studios devoted exclusively to radiog- 
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raphy have been established in the larger cities^ and 
apparently meet a constantly increasing demand for 
work of this kind. Many manuals devoted to the sub- 
ject have been published during the year, of which we 
may mention Edward P. Thompson's Rontgen Rays, as 
perhaps the most comprehensive and useful. To record 
here the advances in this one field would require a vol- 
ume of itself. A few instances of how radiography 
helps will, therefore, suffice to indicate its progress. 

Rontgen Rays for AnatomiccUWork, — Messrs. Charles 
Remy and G. Contremoulins have found in certain radi- 
ographs of injected portions of the human body means 
of increasing our knowledge of the minute details of 
various parts of the human frame. The veins and 
arteries were injected with a solution of sealing-wax 
containing fine bronze powder in suspension, so as to be 
opaque to the rays. It will suffice here to state that 
these ezperimeuts point out that the distribution of the 
vessels is given exactly without the disturbance rendered 
inevitable in dissection. One notable part of their work 
has been the production of prints taken stereoscopically, 
a plan which it is easy to see will — though, it is under- 
stood, roundness of an individual artery or vein cannot 
be expected — enable the localization of each particle of 
minute texture to be seen in a most advantageous 
manner. 

Rontgen Rays in Pharmacy. — Among the more recent 
applications of radiography is its usefulness in detecting 
adulterations in drugs and foodstuffs. In the Annates 
de Pharmade Dr. Ferdinand Sanwez gives the results 
of experiments with the x-rays to detect impurities in 
saffron. The plan adopted was to wrap a gelatine- 
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bromide plate in black paper^ place the saffron on this 
on the same side as the sensitive film^ and allow the rays 
to act for four minutes^ afterward developing and fixing 
in the usual manner. The presence of barium sulphate, 
potassium nitrate, and similar adulterants may thus be 
sharply indicated in the resulting radiograph. 

Radiography in the Silk Industry. — It is known that 
male cocoons give much more silk than female, and M. 
Testenoire, a silk expert of Lyons, has employed the 
x-rays to distinguish one sort from the other by taking 
a picture of the chyrsalis inside the cocoon. The e^s 
inside the female chyrsalis are not as easily penetrated 
by the rays as the rest of the chrysalis, and appear dis- 
tinctly in the photograph or on the fluorescent screen. 
The cocoons can then be selected according to their 
value. 

Radiography in Mining. — Dr. Yoakum, an American 
expert, has exposed a piece of quartz to the x-rays, and 
has imprinted upon a photographic plate the shadow of 
particles of the precious metal within. When the plate 
was developed there stood forth upon it the outlines of 
rock, with specks here and there showing the presence 
of gold. Since then he has taken a number of pictures 
of valuable ore. The x-rays pass through the quartz 
easily, but the gold stays their progress, so the ray pho- 
tograph shows the presence of gold distinctly. 

Physiological Effect of X-Rays. — We have brought 
before our readers on previous occasions accounts of the 
serious action of Bontgen radiations upon the skin of 
the hands of various demonstrators; but according to 
statements in the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pUaiy the action is by no means limited to the surface of 
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the skin ; much more serious lesions take place^ the deep- 
-seated tissues^ the bones^ and the periosteum having 
been found to be affected. If these lesions once take 
place^ ulcers may form and dangerous results follow. 
The explanation given is the adoption of the emission 
theory of the radiations. The particles of platinum are 
supposed to be be so infinitely small as to be able to 
pierce the glass, and, if the glass, the tissues of the 
body also. These particles then lodge in the tissue 
and give rise to the various forms of irritation, the more 
noticeable of which have already been commented upon. 
Mr. Gilchrist advises any one who experiences the 
slightest ill-effect after exposure to the radiations to at 
once discontinue their use. 

Special plates and bromide papers are now obtainable 
for radiography, with which results are obtained much 
superior to the earlier examples of the process. 

ACETYLENE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The usefulness of this new (?) light for many photo- 
graphic ^purposes has been abundantly demonstrated. 

The Camera Club of St. Catherine's, Ontario, Can- 
ada, has installed a studio equipped for portraiture with 
acetylene gas, and reports complete success with it. The 
illumination is derived from a bunch of thirty burners, 
each consuming one-half foot of gas per hour, and fitted 
to a movable construction, so that the light can be placed 
wherever desired. With a rapid portrait lens, fully 
timed negatives may be obtained with two or three 
seconds' exposure. 

At a recent meeting of the Edinburgh Photographic 
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Society, Mr. R. Irvine stated that he had produced 
saccessful drawing-room portraits with 12 60-candle 
burners (Bray ^nr^Tnr) ^^^ acetylene gas. 

Apparatus has been placed on the market at home 
and abroad for the utilization of the gas for studio- 
illumination and house-lighting. The fear at first enter- 
tained that its use was attended by risk of disaster, has 
to some extent disappeared. On this point Mr. P. 
Foewin, F.C.S., says: 

'^ I have been connected with this gas in America for 
the last three years, therefore I may be able to prove 
that acetylene is not the dangerous compound your cor- 
respondent would have your readers believe. Your 
corespondent claims acetylenie to be liable to spontaneous 
explosion. Such is not the case, neither will it explode 
by the generator receiving a shock. This will prove it : 
I filled an iron ball with acetylene to a pressure of five 
pounds to the square inch, and then subjected it to a 
series of blows from a large sledge-hammer. Although 
the ball was bent in all shapes there was no explosion, 
neither has there ever been to my knowledge through 
this cause. Acetylene has a chemical action ^n pure 
copper^ but none of a dangerous kind on brass. Series 
of experiments have been conducted by me at the Chem- 
ical Society of New York, and they all go to prove this. 
Several insurance companies in England are at present 
willing to insure houses, etc., lighted with acetylene, 
and, no doubt, in a short time all will do so. I may 
add there were last year 730 people using acetylene as a 
general illuminant in New York, and that only three 
accidents occurred, two through escapes and one through 
a generator being charged with a candle close by, condi- 
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tions under which coal-gas would have acted just the 
same. Acetylene gas is far healthier to burn than ordi- 
nary coal-gaS; and when inhaled its effect on the human 
body and the lower auimals is far less dangerous than 
coal-gas. In conclusion, allow me to request your readers 
to make a practical test, and I am sure they will agree 
with me that acetylene is an ideal illuminant, both for 
general and photographic purposes, and, under proper 
conditions, just as safe as coal-gas. 

THE CHASSAGNE-DANSAC CX)LOR PROCESS. 

Early in the year a veritable sensation was caused by 
the announcement, made by two gentlemen recognized 
as authorities in the photographic world, that at last a 
process had been discovered for producing photographs 
in the colors of nature. The process consists of coating 
photographs with a ^^ mother'^ solution (apparently 
albumen), and then passing over it successively ^^ red,^' 
^^ blue," and ^^ yellow" liquids, when the colors appear 
as in the subject. The nature of these solutions is held 
as a secret by the inventors of the process, and conces- 
sions for their sale in various countries have been dis- 
posed of at fabulous prices. The American rights were 
secured by Messrs. E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., of New 
York, who announced that the liquids would be ready 
for sale last July. Messrs. Anthony & Co. have not, 
however, as yet satisfied themselves as to the perform- 
ance of the liquids, and hence the process is not avail- 
able here. Demonstrations given in Europe, before the 
British Conventions, at Dr. Eder's photograpbie labora- 
tory in Vienna and other places, have failed to substan- 
tiate the claims made for it, and have produced a 
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reversal of the favorable opiDioD which at first existed 
in its favor. It is significant that, although the process 
is of French origin^ it has not obtained credence there, 
nor has it been demonstrated before the French Societies. 
Just what will be the end of the affair it is at present 
difficult to pronounce, but the failure of the process 
when tried in public, and the bungling which has 
attended its introduction, would seem to point to its 
early relegation to the limbo of natural-color processes, 
of which the world has already had considerable expe- 
rience. 

M. de Saint-FlorenPs Color Process, — Ever since 
1873 M. de Saint-Florent has been experimenting with 
the production of photographs in natural colors upon 
paper, and he recently described before the Soci6t6 Fran- 
gaise his last process, in which he has used the ordinary 
celloidin paper of commerce. The paper should be ex- 
posed to sunlight for from 80 to 100 seconds, till it has 
assumed a reddish-black color, and then immersed for 
ten minutes in a bath composed of : 

Alcohol (360) 100 c. c. 

Glycerine 7 grammes. 

Tincture of Iodine (1 per cent.) 7 " 

Strong Ammonia 6 drops. 

The alcohol may be the ordinary methylated spirit. 
The paper should be dried in the dark, and then exposed 
under a colored transparency till the colors appear, which 
requires about an hour in the sun, and it should then be 
fixed in a 6 or 10 per cent, solution of hyposulphite of 
soda. In this bath the colors show up very brilliant, 
and then pale to a lemon-yellow, when the print should 
be rapidly washed ^nd dried in the sun. The colors 
will then be revived with all their intensity. If there 
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is no sun^ then the print should be surface-dry, and 
placed in front of a bright fire. It is stated that the 
colors are permanent. 

Dr, Sellers Color Process was dealt with in a paper 
read before the Royal Photographic Society of London 
during the year, but does not seem to have convinced 
anyone that Selle has solved the problem. It may be 
consulted in detail in the Society's Journal by those 
interested. 

The Bennetto Process remains unknown and therefore 
unappreciated. Mr. Bennetto persists in his refusal to 
demonstrate its value in any manner conducive to the 
proof of its genuineness, and the method has so far been 
treate<i lightly. 

The British Journal speaks favorably of glass posi- 
tives in color, produced by a process invented by a Mr. 
W. Brooks, the result being secured by exposure and 
development, without the intervention of dyes or stains. 
No details are yet forthcoming. 

ITie Ives Photochromoscope, now known as the Kroms- 
kop, has been introduced commercially by an English 
syndicate, and its performance is viewed with consider- 
able favor in that country. 

ANIMATED PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Few photographic inventions of recent years have 
been so universally exploited and appreciated as what 
are generally known as ^^ animated photographs" or 
pictures representing scenes from actual life, with all 
their natural movement and effects. The making and 
projection of these pictures form what is spoken of as 
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chronophotography, aa application of photography 
which had its birth in the familiar rotating tachyscope 
of childhood, afterward improved by the labors of 
Auschutz^ and applied to useful ends by Muybridge, 
Marey, and many others. The perfecting of this inven- 
tion is, indeed, one of the many remarkable works of 
progress of our time, providing as it does, a ready and 
efficient means whereby the life and scenes of to-day 
may be recorded for the instruction or amusement of 
those unable to witness the scenes in person or for those 
who shall come after us. 

As is generally known, the rationale of chronophotog- 
raphy consists of the making, on a long strip of sensitive 
film, a series of consecutive instantaneous photographs 
representing all the instantaneously successive phases of 
movement or action in a scene. The instrument by 
which these photographs are obtained consists essentially 
of a box fitted with lens and shutter, or series of lenses, 
and containing a spool holding a length of sensitive film. 
This is unrolled by a crank or handle, passes the lens, 
and is exposed, and is afterward rolled upon a second 
spool. From the negatives so obtained, positives are 
made upon a strip of film coated with a suitable emul- 
sion. The positive or transparency film so obtained is 
wound on a spool and placed in a special projection 
lantern. Here it is unwound, and, passing behind the 
objectives of the lantern at an arranged speed, gives 
upon the screen a continuous and harmonious represen- 
tation of the scene photographed, but in an enlarged 
form. Another form of ^^ animated photography" is 
embodied in the instrument known as the mutoscope, 
in which the small photographs originally made are 
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enlarged to about 5x7 inches^ fixed in a circular holder 
in consecutive order as exposed, and successively pre- 
sented to the observer in a portable box hy the action of 
a crank turned by the person viewing the scene as he 
looks at the picture through an optical system similar 
to that of the stereoscope. 

The amount of activity shown in this branch of pho- 
tography during the year has been remarkable. For 
this work special apparatus aud methods are required. 
The results thus far secured have attracted such a meas- 
ure of public favor that an infinite variety of instru- 
ments for producing these photographs, and for their 
projection, has been introduced, and exhibitions of ani- 
mated photographs are now as common as the familiar 
lantern-slide shows. Perhaps the greatest excellence in 
this work has been reached by means of the biograph 
and the mutoscope, both American inventions, although 
the apparatus of Demeuy (Paris), Lumiere's Cinemato- 
graphe, and others produce pictures of large size and 
clearness. An account of Demeny's instrument appeared 
in the September number of Wilson's Photoffraphic Maga- 
zine. Those interested will find much information on 
the subject in the 1897 volume of the Scientific Ameri- 
can, and in the little book, Picture Ribbons, by C. F. 
Jenkins, recently published. 

The latest application of animated photography is 
interesting. . -It is to make a series of pictures of famous 
players in well-known plays, such as Joseph JeflEerson 
in ^^ Rip Van Winkle,^' for exhibition in the form of 
animated photographs, accompanied by an explanation 
of the play, in the smaller towns not visited by the 
players themselves. Thus the settlers of the backwoods 
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towns will^ in due season^ eojoj Bernhardt in her por- 
trayal of Sardou's masterpieces, Francis Wilson in his 
side-splitting comedies, etc. 

PHOTOMECHANICAL PROGRESS. 

The applications of photography in the reproductive 
processes have now increased to such an extent, and 
cover so wide a field, as to render it futile to attempt a 
record of their progress in a brief review primarily 
intended for photographers. The demand for special 
treatment of this branch of photographic work is fully 
provided for in the several journals devoted to process 
work, and the excellent Process Year-book issued by 
Messrs. Penrose & Co. These are readily accessible to 
American workers, and the interested reader is referred 
to them as to the best means of covering the field of 
attainment. 

The general quality of engraving has been raised to 
a higher standard of excellence both in our own country 
and abroad, America, however, being still well to the 
front. Three-color process work, although pushed with 
much enterprise, has not substantially advauced during 
the year. A great deal of admirable work is now pro- 
duced in this direction, and the various methods are 
being more largely utilized for commercial purposes 
than formerlv. 

The use of aluminum as an etching surface preferable 
to zinc or copper, and as a substitute for lithographic 
stone, may be mentioned as an item of progress worthy 
of special process. In each instance, however, the new 
metal is still under experiment, and its capabilities are 
not fully known. 
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OPTICAL PROGRESS. 

While the year has not produced any startling dis- 
covery in photographic optics^ steady progress has been 
made in the development and introduction of the new 
forms of lenses made available during the past two or 
three years by Zeiss, Ross, Dallmeyer, Goerz, Taylor & 
Hobson, Voigtlander, and others. The anastigmats of 
these firms have awakened a new interest in photo- 
graphic objectives, and it is safe to say that their sales 
have exceeded those of all other forms of lenses put 
together. 

The Satz or convertible anastigmats, introduced by 
Zeiss, of Jena, and their licensees, the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., and Messrs. Boss, Limited, early in the 
year, have won general favor as an advance in the matter 
of wider capabilities and convenience over the earlier 
series. These comprise a system of lenses of diflEerent 
foci, which may be variously combined or used sepa- 
rately by means of a tube common to them all, being 
thus- adaptable for work of widely diflEerent require- 
ments. 

The Stigmatic lens, made by Dallmeyer, referred to in 
Mosaics, 1897, is now available in several series and 
has attracted much attention. It is intended for por- 
traiture and copyiug, working at//4, and including an 
angle of view 60° at full aperture while covering its 
field sharply. It is entirely free from astigmatism. 

Messrs. Voigtlander & Son (B. French & Co., Bos- 
ton, agents), have recently introduced two new series of 
the CoUinear lens. Series III., with an aperture of 
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//7.7, and Series IV., working at//12.5, the first-named 
being designed for use in haud-cameras and for all kinds 
of outdoor work of the rapid and wide-angle, kinds; 
while Series IV. is intended for use in copying, and the 
taking of interiors and general architectural subjects. 
The glass employed in these lenses appears to be of a 
high degree of purity, with an exquisite surface polish. 
The new Planar lens just introduced by the firm of 
Zeiss is of the symmetrical type, and is designed for 
use as a universal lens suitable for portraiture, kineto- 
graphy, and all forms of instantaneous work. 

ASSOCIATIONS AND CONVENTIONS. 

The advantages of organization are now so generally 
understood by the fraternity that not only is the whole 
country divided among various State and national asso- 
ciations, but these have the enthusiastic support of a ma- 
jority of the photographers where organized. The Ohio 
Association, as an example, has very decidedly helped to 
put its members on a higher plane as photographers and 
as business men. The national association, as a result of 
the work of the State bodies, finds itself stronger than ever 
in scope and usefulness. The convention of the P. A. of 
A., held at Celoron, N. Y., in July, was more numer- 
ously attended than any convention of photographers 
yet held in America. The photographic exhibition held 
in connection with it also surpassed all previous shows 
of its kind in quality of work. 

The Photographers' Association of Pennsylvania held 
its first convention at Harrisburg, Pa., January 26th, 
27th, 28th. 
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The Photographers' Association of Michigan met at 
Detroit early in February for its second convention. 

The first convention of the Virginia Association was 
held at Richmond, Va., March 25th-28th. 

The Indiana Association of Progressive Photogra- 
phers held its third convention at Indianapolis^ March 
25th and 26th. 

The Iowa State convention was held at Des Moines, 
May 11th to 13th. 

The Nebraska Association met at Omaha in May. 

The Photographers' Club, of New England, prac- 
tically representing the fraternity in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
held its first convention at Boston, July 28th and 29th. 

The Northwestern Association, including the photog- 
raphers of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and North Dakota, 
held its convention at St. Paul, August 5th to 6th. 

The Missouri Association met in convention at Pertle 
Springs, August 10th to 12th, and the Ohio Association 
held its eighth annual meeting and photographic salon 
at Columbus, August 31st and September 1st, closing a 
remarkable year in the record of photographic organiza- 
tion in America. 

BUSINESS. 

From the business point of view, professional photog- 
raphy has 'made substantial progress since Mosaics, 
1897, was published. It has been a year abound- 
ing in big expectations, based on a revival of general 
prosperity, and therefore not without its disappoint- 
ments; but on the whole the photographer is more con- 
tented with his lot than he was a year ago. Many new 
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studios have been built^ some of them od a scale more 
magnificent than past years have known. Improve- 
ments in business methods and in the treatment of the 
subject, posing, lighting, etc., have also been the order 
of the day, and as a consequence of this prices are being 
generally advanced. The grand display of work shown 
at Celoron and the various State conventions seems to 
have given new hope and energy to the fraternity, and 
the incoming year will doubtless bring prosperity to 
many. 

The time is ripe for better prices. Portraiture has 
advanced so remarkably of late years that the public 
begins to show willingness to pay for work that satisfies. 
The opening of a new season furnishes ian opportunity 
to take fair advantage of this new spirit. Give your 
patrons something offering at least a suggestion of nov- 
elty in appearance, and make a stand for a price which 
will repay you for your work. This is a move requir- 
ing courage and enterprise in its carrying out, but it is 
being done, and the present furnishes an exceptional 
chance of success. 

We recall a recent conversation between a photog- 
rapher of the modern type and another of tHe older 
style. The latter was speaking of the difficulties he 
had to master to make ends meet, because of the multi- 
plicity of styles he had to work to suit the varied tastes 
of his patrons. To him photography was, indeed, one 
of the hardest and most difficult meaus of a livelihod. 
The other enthusiastically dilated upon the ease with 
which he conducted his business and secured good 
prices. Focussing upon the reason for this disparity, 
it was found in the simple fact that the first mentioned 
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worked his business from the standpoint of surrendering 
everything to meet the caprice of his patrons^ while the 
other was master of hjs art and taught his patrons to 
respect his ability and independence^ as well as pay the 
prices he asked for his work. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER AND HIS PATRONS. 

^^ Photography used to be a trade; it is now a pro- 
fession as well as an art, and in this counection photog- 
raphers should be treated on the same plane as physicians 
and lawyers. One does not ask his doctor to come on 
numberless visits without remuneration unless a cure is 
rfPected. You take it for granted the man to whom you 
intrust your bodily health knows his business and is 
doing all he can for you with the latest and best meth- 
ods that his science commands. Id the same way the 
person who intends to be photographed should go to 
some one in whom he has confidence, and then allow the 
artist to be the judge as to the pose and character of the 
portrait. Of course the sitter can have general ideas 
which should be told to the artist ; the detail, however, 
should be left entirely to him. A thing to be remem- 
bered here, as in so many other avenues of art, is that 
the literal is not always the highest truth. And even 
the efforts toward strict naturalism, if by two diflEerent 
persons, must be colored by the personality of the artists. 
The expert in photography can identify the work of dif- 
ferent camera practitioners quite as readily as the expert 
in painting identifies varying personalities in that me- 
dium."— W. F. Van Loo. 

The person in charge of the reception-room should be 

3 
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one of the smartest about the studio, and should know 
something of art and artists. In this way a good im- 
pression may often be made. The person in the recep- 
tion-room and the operator should arrange some means 
so that if the salesman thinks a good order may be 
secured by taking a few extra negatives, the card now 
almost universally sent to the operating-room with the 
customer may be appropriately marked to convey this 
information. 

Be particular about the walls of your reception-room. 
I would suggest a dark-green ingrain paper, or, better 
still, the walls may be draped with velour of this shade. 
Where space will permit, hang mahogany-stained panels, 
say 3 J X 5 feet, on these arrange your pictures, framed 
in delicately gilt frames. — C. Hetherington. 

A sitting with the expert photographer of to-day, 
with his modern appliances, is quite a pleasant affair, 
and in order to obtain the best results the subject and 
operator must be on a social basis for the time being ; as 
for instance, when President Cleveland walked, into Sar- 
ony's, and, grasping the veteran by the hand, said : 
^^ Napoleon, I have come to visit with you while you 
make my picture;" and the public knows the result. 
There are mauy operators who would accomplish much 
more satisfactory results if they were not so nervous ; 
like a current of electricty, it affects the subject at once. 
Talk of something pleasant, as it is pleasing pictures 
that catch, because they are always natural and easy. — 

H. F. HOSTETLER. 

Photographer^ Price lAsts. — Properly constructed, 
the photographer^s price list may be made a very per- 
suasive business bringer in any progressive locality. It 
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should ofiEer a selected example or two of the photog- 
rapher's work, preferably of small size and printed in 
platinum. The covers may be of imitation leather of any 
appropriate shade, and the text (prices, sizes, styles, and 
hints to sitters) printed in black and red, or any two 
complementary or contrasting colors, on linen or bond 
paper. If half-tone illustrations are used, the use of a 
tinted coated-paper is, of course, advisable, 

SPECIALTIES FOR PROFESSIONALS. 

There are plenty of specialties, says John A. Tennant, 
for the enterprising photographer who seeks to make 
1898 a successful year. The thing is to choose the one 
specially adapted to the business and to put plenty of 
work into its introduction. Pastel portraits, small colored 
pictures, artistic frames, combination pictures, multiple 
portraits, bas-reliefs, carbon prints in non-photographic 
colors, printed with wide margins on appropriately 
tinted mounts, platinotypes, plain silver prints, porce- 
lain vignettes, and other similar specialties occur to the 
mind as opening business possibilities. Few of these 
have the merit of novelty, but that is not essential, the 
chief requisite being something not already made com- 
mon, and pushed with enterprise and confidence. 

It is surprising that pastels and colored pictures are 
not taken up more enthusiastically by the fraternity. 
The artistic taste of the public has been educated to 
appreciate good work in these lines and to be prepared 
to pay for it. But it must be good work, well chosen 
for attractiveness of subject, and the photographic as 
well as the color part must be thoroughly well managed. 
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There is money in frames also. I do not mean in fram- 
ing as it has been done by photographers in the past^ 
but as it is being done to-day in our large cities by 
workers who believe that the framing of a picture is as 
important as the production of the picture itself. The 
narrow oval and rectangular gilt and ebonized frames 
now so popular are especially adapted for cultivation as 
a studio specialty. They are generally admirable in 
design and tasteful in appearance, enabling one to get a 
good price for them when an attractive picture is shown 
with them. They occupy very little room in storage, 
and being boxed separately are much less expensive to 
carry than mouldings, which get bruised or damaged 
either in transit or storage. 

Combination pictures also oflEer a profitable specialty 
field. They may be varied infinitely according to the 
taste of the photographer. 

For a middle-class trade, where quantity as well as 
quality draws patronage, Klay's multiple pictures can 
be relied upon to bring business. This is a specialty 
which deserves more attention. Carbon or platinotype 
portraits, mounted and finished in uncommon ways, may 
be profitably handled as specialties in a business where 
they have not hitherto been used. Some of the highest- 
priced work of the best photographers consists simply 
of these classes of portraiture. Porcelain pictures are 
altogether diflEerent in appearance to the ordinary pho- 
tograph ; they may be introduced in all sizes, preferably 
printed in carbon, so that the color of the picture may 
add to its attractiveness. Such portraits bring fancy 
prices. 

A little independent thinking will bring to mind a 
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variety of special lines, similar to those mentioned, which 
only need pushing into prominence to become profitable. 
I need only add, in conclusion, that the introduction of 
a specialty requires to be well advertised. This may be 
done in any way which commends itself as within the 
photographer's means. Undoubtedly the advertising 
booklet is the most profitable way to secure business. 
Full particulars of this department of business may be 
found in the articles on advertising given in the March 
and April, 1895, and the January and March, 1896, 
numbers of Wilson's Photographic Magazine. 

LOCAL ADVERTISING FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The preparation and planning of a series of reading- 
matter notices for local use should not present any diffi- 
culty to the wide-awake photographer. First, he must 
determine the amount of space to be used daily or 
weekly, and how long (in time) the series of advertise- 
ments is to be continued. The expense involved will help 
him to determine these things. If the photographer is 
already a regular advertiser in his local paper, he can 
generally secure the insertion of small reading notices of 
his business either free of charge or at slight cost. 
Where they have to be paid for at so much per line per 
insertion, of course the size of the advertisement as it is 
to appear, and the length of time the scheme is to be kept 
going, should be fixed from the beginning. A good 
plan is to contract for a given number of lines, to be used 
within a fixed time, for which an advantageous rate can 
generally be secured. 

The sources of inspiration from which these daily 
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basiness talks may be drawn are innumerable. Local 
happenings, interiting persons, or events oommemo- 
rated daily, the details of the photographer's business, 
proverbs, thoughts, and desires common to all as ex- 
pressed in familiar sayings, may all be utilized to intro- 
duoe the argument or point which is to make the basiness 
of the advertiser known to his townspeople. In Shakes- 
peare, in Dickens, and other novelists, in the books or 
themes which for the moment absorb public attention, 
may be found many texts on which to base profitable 
business talk. 

As a suggestion of the form in which local advertise- 
ments should be made up, I add an example. Let it 
not be forgotten that the reading notice is not to appear 
as a broad advertisement, but simply as an item of local 
interest, attractively introduced and delicately pointed 
with a business suggestion. 

Example. ^' The beauty of American children," said 
a famous photographer not long ago, ^^ is as peculiar, 
marked, and distinctive as the much talked-of beauty 
of American women." You are invited to spend a 
pleasant hour at the exhibition of children's portraits at 
H^erman's studio, on Landis Avenue. Mr. Hegerman 
has for many years made a specialty of pictures of chil- 
dren, and his collection is of surpassing interest to lovers 
of child beauty. Visitors always welcome. Hours 9 
A.M. to 3 P.M. 

THE SINGLE-SLANT LIGHT. 

This new-old idea in skylight construction continues 
to gain in popularity, and probably nine-tenths of the 
studios built during the year have been constructed on 
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the single-slant idea. Mr. G. G. Bock wood gave^ at 
one of the conventions, a little talk on this method, 
which is worth reprinting here. He said : 

^^ Recently the single-slant form of skylight has been 
introduced and discussed as if it was a new thing in the 
art— in fact, a new principle in portrait lighting. The 
idea is, however, not novel, nor the desirability untried 
or of doubtful result. Does the average photographer 
realize that he now uses what is practically the single- 
slant skylight ? or, in other words, that the effects he 
seeks are precisely the effects which he would secure did 
he possess such a light ? 



Fig. 1. 




/srr. (5HpuLD 3£ as /r pract/cabie) 



J 



'^ A large majority of the existing skylights are 
known as ^hip^ skylights — that is, they are built in 
two sections, usually joining, say seven or eight feet 
from the floor. The riser will start, say three feet from 
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the floor, extend five feet in nearly or quite perpendic- 
ular direction^ and there join another sash or frame, 
which will rise in pitch from thirty to seventy degrees. 
Where they join there is usually a large obstruction in 
the way of a beam or trap for supporting the .two sashes. 
(See Fig. 2.) 




'^ Now, what is the first thing one does under this 
form of light in illuminating the sitter? We pull down 
the curtain from C half way (or more) the distance to 
B ; likewise from A a like distance from A toward B. 
The extent of light ordinarily used extends from D to 
E. The sitter is supposed to be at F. Now, if the 
obstruction was removed from the junction of the two 
sashes at B, would not the change be very desirable, and 
would it not be equivalent to the single-slant light repre- 
sented in Fig. 1, and of which we use practically the 
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same amount and direction of light as indicated by the 
dotted line in Fig. 2 ? 

^^ After forty years' experience under the skylight, 
Fig. 1 is the form which I have adopted for my son's 
new establishment, where we were unrestricted, except 
in the width of the room, and could build any kind of 
a light which experience suggested. Hence, we have 
repeated the form in use for many years at my old 
establishment on Broadway and Fifteenth Street, which 
for general utility I never saw surpassed. Such a form 
needs but little change in the shades or curtains during 
the hours of silting when the exposure of the skylight 
is due north. As an incidental matter, I may say that 
I use ground-glass as a personal preference. Many will 
not agree with me in this, as the difference in quickness 
is positively in favor of the new white ^ hammered 
glass.' This matter of speed can be easily tested by 
exposing some sensitive paper under a piece of each sort 
of glass in a very weak light for a few seconds. It will 
be seen that the clear or ^ hammered glass ' will print a 
much darker tint than the ground-glass. Notwith- 
standing this, I prefer the soft transparent shadows 
given by ground-glass, and a couple of seconds' expo- 
sure is not an eternity, even in this impatient age." 

The color of the walls of the operating-room should 
be a dark maroon, so that there will be no reflected 
light. The accessories should be small in most instances, 
so as not to interfere with the subject. Have the oper- 
ating-room clean, with nothing in it which does not 
properly belong to its equipment. Always have ground- 
glass in the skylight. I prefer the single-slant light, 
about 20 feet wide by 24 feet high, starting 3 feet from the 
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floor. The proper pitch will be^secored by bringing the 
top of the light 4 feet into the room. Smaller lights can 
be built in similar proportions. — Ch. Hetherington. 
The Folk Studio^ of this city^ like the famous new 
studios of Strauss, St. Louis, and Stein, of Milwaukee, 
is fitted with a single-slant light. This practical indorse- 
ment of the new idea in skylight construction by these 
three notable photographers is sure to have a powerful 
influence upon the studio building of the next few years, 
deferring to the single-slant light in his recently pub- 
lished book on Artistic Lighting, Mr. James Inglis says: 
^^ It has much to commend it. It is the simplest and 
cheapest to build, the least liable to get out of order, and 
will withstand the winter's snow and the summer's hail 
better than any other form. In portrait work it will 
give any result that can be secured by any other form 
(of construction) and many that can be got by it alone. 
So, after a long experience in operating-rooms, I most 
unhesitatingly cast my vote in favor of the single-slant 
light.'' Mr. Inglis advises a light starting about five 
feet from the floor (two feet would be better for full 
figure work), and extending to a point not higher than 
fourteen feet from the floor, with a width of ten feet. 
Ground-glass is recommended for glazing, and the cur- 
tains used should be absolutely opaque, arranged in 
pairs, working from top and bottom, overlapping about 
a foot when closed. The interior of the studio should 
be dark, to avoid the possibility of reflected light on the 
sitter. All lighting effects are obtained by direct light, 
and, therefore, a non-actinic color should be used for 
the walls. '' My own preference," says Mr. Inglis, 
'^ is for a green, a gray- green, as being most agreeable 
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to the eyes/' It may be noted in passing that HoUin- 
ger's studio has only one dark wall (maroon canvas 
cloth), the rest of the studio being colored in a cold buff 
tone. 

PORTRAITURE. 

The leading characteristic of portraiture is, of course, 
the likeness, and should present the individual charac- 
ter ; but, as every subject is more or less defective in 
proportion, so the artist should first perceive where the 
individual variations of his subject lie, and treat them 
accordingly, not by obliterating the variations of light- 
ing and posing, but by modifying them, ennobling the 
character portrayed, and refining the same. 

Many operators depend upon development as a means 
of securing brilliant negatives ; this, though in itself a 
good method, cannot be called a legitimate method. 
Brilliancy should be secured by a correct disposition of 
the light during sitting. Contrasts produce brilliancy, 
but they must be delicately managed, or the result will 
be very harsh. The happy medium depends chiefly 
upon the subordination of the half-tones to the high- 
lights. Children's pictures are best when well lighted, 
and in the majority of cases female heads will bear 
plenty of light; but men's heads are best treated 
broadly, with bold lights and fairly deep shadows, 
which suggest strength. Old people of both sexes re- 
quire a large amount of diffused b'ght to soften the bold 
marks of time. Hollows in the &ce are less visible 
when the light falls into them, but when the light falls 
across one side of the depression is in shadow and the 
o^her side well lighted; hence the depression is well 
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emphasized — c.^., a full face with luanj wrinkles, hol- 
low eye-sockets, heavy eyebrows; a side light throws 
up every wrinkle, and produces generally a hard result. 
This is very much reduced by a general and diffused 
light coming from the front; but, in such a case, great 
care must be taken to avoid flatness. Fat people, babies, 
etc., that are *^ ail roundness" and show very few lines 
or hollows, become very flat with a front light, while a 
soft sidelight gives a certain amount of relief, and 
brings out the modelling. — Eichard Penlake, in 
British Journal, 

Composition is the proper and pleasing arrangement 
of the parts of the picture, whether it be in the placing 
of persons or objects with reference to each other and 
to the whole, or in the proper arrangement of the lights, 
shadows, and lines. 

There are lines in nature which convey the idea of 
strength or support as well as beauty. The most agree- 
able are, generally, curves. Those approaching nearest 
to a circle or an oval are not the most beautiful, be- 
cause they suggest a mechanical figure which the eye is 
not slow to perceive. Those concerning the artist- 
photographer are such as are formed in the lights and 
shadows of the folds of drapery, dress, and clothing, 
and in the arrangement of the limbs and hands of the 
sitters, or in the accessories. In a landscape they are 
formed in the sweep of roads, lanes, rivers, clouds, and 
trees. We can also concern ourselves with lines suggest- 
ing repose, quiet, unrest. The study of the best statu- 
ary, as well as good engravings, or accepted masterpieces, 
will be of great value to an earnest seeker. Lines of 
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repose are such as are formed by the very nature of the 
clothed object iu rest, and are easily recognized, because 
in nature they always form naturally and are continu- 
ally before us. The droop of the willow, certain poses 
of the head, hand, and limbs express them well. Lines 
of unrest are seen in abrupter angles and direction. 
The zigzag lightning, the crest of the wind-tossed wave, 
and again the excited action of the body, as indicated 
by the hands, arms, and limbs and communicated to 
form in drapery or clothing. — C. A. Zimmerman. 

BACKGROUNDS. 

The phrenologist reads a man by his head, the palmist 
by his hand, and there are many other ways of estimat- 
ing character ; but the surest way of sizing up a photog- 
rapher is to watch his choice and use of backgrounds. 
In portraiture, and especially in bust and figure work, 
the background will tell at a glance the mental and 
artistic standing of the photographer. It is astonishing 
to see how widely the background has been neglected, 
even by men who are scrupulously finical in every other 
detail of their work. One has only to look around to 
appreciate the fact that not one photographer in a hun- 
dred has grasped the vital fact concerning the choice 
and use of grounds in picture making, viz., subordina- 
tion. 

The background has its place, and it is an important 
place in portraiture, but it should always be subordi- 
nated to the main point of interest— the subject. There 
are occasions when emphasis may be given by a strongly 
contrasting ground, but these are rare, and even when 
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they occur the highest point of the background should 
simply lead to the still higher point of interest in the 
subject. As a rule, the ground should be chosen to 
convey repose, and it should always be in harmony with 
the rest of the picture* 

As far as my observation goes, the background evils 
perpetrated by photographers are largely due to a too 
slavish following and use of the conventional designs 
furnished by the manufacturers of grounds. Because a 
ground is painted by this or that ^^ famous artist'^ is 
not sufficient excuse for its use except where it is appro- 
priate to the pictorial scheme of the picture in which it 
is introduced. Every subject requires its own individ- 
ual setting when perfection is sought, and this proper 
setting can only rarely be obtained in a background 
^' ready made.'* Thus it happens that in the studios of 
those whose work has won the approval of art critics 
we find comparatively few '^ ready-made" grounds, the 
ground required in each picture being made up accord- 
ing to the requirements of the subject. 

If photographers would only ^^get down" to this 
simplicity in their choice and use of grounds they would 
not only make better and more pleasing pictures, but 
would also save considerable in their outlay for back- 
ground equipment. 

With a dark ground, a light ground, one graded from 
light to dark, and an assortment of convenient lengths 
of designed and plain fabrics, the portraitist may con- 
sider himself fully equipped for all the contingencies of 
pure portraiture. I recall a busy studio where cabinet 
pictures are charged at $15 to $25 per dozen, in which 
no other grounds are used than those mentioned. And 
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in a year's practice^ with these limited facilities^ the 
operator learns to accomplish many things before seem- 
ingly impossible. The successful worker uses the sim- 
plest methods. 

The background should always harmonize with the 
face of the sitter. Backgrounds are far too light as a 
general thing, and make the face look hard and wiry. 
If it is necessary to use a plain light ground, first turn 
the light to the ground, pose and light the subject, then 
arrange the ground at the proper angle to balance the 
light on the face. In portrait work too much attention 
is given to details of costume, etc., and not sufficient to 
the relation of face and background. Tlie ground should 
be placed as far from the subject as passible, and the de- 
sign of a figured ground should always be placed a little 
out of focus. — Thomas Aquinas. 

CHARACTER PORTRAITURE. 

• 

In the unending practice which goes to the making of 
a capable portraitist, few branches of work are more 
directly profitable than the portrayal of characters im- 
mortalized in literature. Did photographers but realize 
the truth of this portraiture would advance with giant 
strides. For what is portraiture except the appreciation 
of character? And where do we find the great types of 
human nature so g^randly delineated as in fiction and 

Every effort of this kind, every hour given to the 
appreciation of character in books or behind the camera, 
brings in its train lessons of immense value. It is im- 
possible to attempt the photographic interpretation of 
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the characters of Shakespeare, for instance, without 
coming in toach with the vital elements of all portrait- 
ure — the necessity of concentration of interest, the value 
of simplicity and appropriateness in the use of acces- 
sories, the knowledge of what must be left out, what 
emphasized, and what subordinated. There are other 
advantages : the photographer learns of the importance 
of the pose in expression, the remarkable power pos- 
sessed by lines and masses for the production of effect, 
and of the part played by illumination toward the accu- 
rate rendering of the subject. Apart from all this, work 
of the sort referred to forces the photographer to study 
the masterpieces of literature, to grasp the types given 
therein and make them his own, widening his horizon 
and gathering a degree of culture which will enable him 
the better to properly appreciate the limitations and 
possibilities of his art. 

This much being said, it follows that to be successful 
in portraiture the ambitious photographer must, at least, 
be acquainted with the masterpieces of character paint- 
ing presented in litemtiire and art. If he can attempt 
their reproduction with the camera, aided by sympathetic 
models, his appreciation of them will be directly turned 
to practical account. Those who have opportunities of 
photographing professional men and women who have 
become famous by their stage representations of well- 
known characters have, of course, many advantages. 
What a lesson for the portraitist, for instance, would 
there be in an hour or two spent under the skylight 
with Jefferson as ^^ Rip Van Winkle" or '' Dr. Pan- 
gloss." But the minor characters and simpler themes, 
such as '' Priscilla " in the '^ Courtship of Miles Stand- 
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ish" or the '^ Little Boy Blue^^ of Field's songs, also 
offer a fruitfal field in which models are more readily 
obtainable than in the higher ways. 

POSING AND LIGHTING. 

The dominant or high-light of the forehead in nature 
is scarcely ever pure white ; the de<>pest shadow on the 
human face seldom pure black. We too often render 
them so. The old wet plate in the hands of the best 
workers gave the relations of light and shade better 
than the early and primitive dry plate. This was not 
entirely the fault of the dry plate ; the former being less 
sensitive than the dry plate of to-day, overlighting did 
not so much affect the result. This matter is to-day 
quite different, for with the plate of to-day and proper 
illumination, backed by the best chemistry of the dark- 
room, the most subtle gradations of light and shade may 
be rendered with full value and effect. You ask what 
kind or shape of light does an artist prefer^ He needs 
but a hole in the wall or in the roof or daylight out of 
doors. Photographers as a class have been wedded too 
much to certain kinds of skylight. There is no pet 
position or lighting possible in any skylight with the 
best workers. 

You may be surprised to hear me say that almost the 
l)est study of lighting may be had upon our streets, 
lighted as they are from the top and lined by rather tall 
buildings of non-reflecting tones or colors. It is here 
that the most varied effects of light and shade, and, 
therefore, of naturalness, may be seen and studied with 
profit. This [may strike my best hearers as extremely 

4 
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strange. All that I ask is that you will give it a trial 
of one day, selectiag, of course, the shadow side of the 
street, or that portion upon which the direct rays of the 
sun do not stream while you are inspecting the passing 
crowd. The effect of this street lighting is like a very 
high, side, or top-light, with much more diffusion. 
Early faulty lighting and crude chemical effects made 
retouching necessary, and this was the case much more 
often than where the complexion or the lines in a sitter's 
face made it necessary. There is still too much retouch- 
ing. Cut loose from conventional lighting ; set out on 
a voyage of discovery under your own skylight; throw 
wide your skylight curtains; perambulate your sitter 
about the room; closely observing the depths of the 
changing shadows on the face. You will find by close 
observation and by careful change of position that lines 
and wrinkles, usually left for the retoucher, disappear. 
You may then be struck by the apparent flatness of the 
image, judged by your former method of lighting. At 
this point, by making an experiment in placing back of 
your sitter backgrounds of varying depths of light and 
darkness, you will presently be able in this, to you, 
peculiar light, to present a roundness and a brilliancy 
and a naturalness and a difference in favor of the 
method. A room-light is not a trying one, it does not 
bring out all your perfections or imperfections; nor 
does it accent the latter as the poorly managed light of 
the skylight does. Have any of you ever heard a pho- 
tographer laboriously trying to convince a complaining 
sitter that one side of the face must be dark ; that a 
heavy shadow must exist under the eyes, nose, or chin, 
or there could be no likeness ? Have I made my points 
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clear, or have I merely succeeded in tangling you up ? 
Let me persuade you to study the subject. — C. A. Zim- 
merman. 



THE ARRANGEMENT OP THE ARMS AND HANDS. 

It is lamentable that so little attention is given by 
photographers generally to the natural and beautiful 
arrangement of the arms and hands. God made these 
members of the human body not only for use, but like- 
wise for beauty. I say that they assist the artist very 
much — incalculably in composing. All recognize this 
fact. It has been a sorrow to the whole profession of 
artists always that about the most magnificent statue in 
the world has no arms. How infinitely more wonder- 
ful would the Venus de Milo if she had arms. Not 
because we could then tell whether she was offering a 
laurel wreath to a victorious warrior or propelling a 
bicycle, but because she would appear more beautiful 
and create greater delight for the lovers of art. 

It is difficult to give definite rules or '^ laws " bearing 
upon the arrangement of arms and hands. There would 
not be space for a tithe here, but I will give you a hint. 
I think it is Burke, in commenting upon beautiful forms, 
who says : '^ As perfectly beautiful bodies are not com- 
posed of angular parts, so those parts never continue 
long in the same right line ; they vary their direction 
every moment, and they change under the eye, by a 
deviation continually carrying on, but for whose begin- 
ning or end you will find it difficult to ascertain or 
paint." While you read this do you not think Burke 
had the arm and hand in his mind? Now, granting 
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that the hand and arm are * ^ beautiful bodies/' what 
one of taste would be guilty of neglecting to make the 
best of them when they are introduced in a picture? 
The aperture of the eye being circular, the objects which 
enter it containing a similar continuity of form fall most 
agreeably upon it and are observed with the greatest 
ease. Prove this by examining a cube and a globe, or 
a nicely arranged arm and a " teapot handle" together. 
There are other reasons probably why circular or undu- 
lating forms fall most agreeably upon the eye ; why the 
reverse are said to '^ hurt the eye." — Edward L. 
Wilson. 

the folio portrait. 

The Practical Photographer describes the following 
new style for portraits as being adopted by prom- 
inent English photographers : '^ The portraits are in 
platinotype, delicately vignetted on a large sheet of 
paper which is left unmounted, the heavy kinds of pla- 
tinotype paper being suflSciently thick to obviate the 
necessity for a mount. The portraits, as a rule, are 
bust pictures, and resemble crayon or pencil drawings.^^ 
This effect has for some time appeared in the recent 
work of Mr. HoUinger, of our city, and is exceedingly 
tasteful. Mr. Hollinger's pictures are made with a 
white background, printed on small pieces of platinum 
paper, and mounted on large white mounts with a deli- 
cately tinted centre. 

Here is another similar style of finishing portraits to 
meet the demands of cultured patrons. Suppose we 
have a cabinet negative of a young lady, three-quarter 
figure, with a head about three-quarters of an inch in 
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width. Print in platinum^ and cut away the space aboat 
the figure until it just fills a space 2 x 4J inches. Now 
take a piece of heavy, rough surface-paper of the familiar 
tea tint, and cut it to the size 6 J x 10 inches. In the 
upper left-hand corner, one inch each way from the top 
and left side, mount a piece of white or faint cream- 
tinted paper measuring 2J x 5 inches. When this has 
dried under pressure, mount the platinum portrait on 
the white space, so as to leave an effective margin of 
about one-quarter of an inch all around it. 

This style, which might be called portfolio size, is 
suited to many sorts of subjects other than the example 
given, and is tastefully effective in appearance. The 
white or cream centre mentioned, as well as the plati- 
num print, should be made on paper as thin as pos- 
sible, such as platinotype AA paper, and the mounting 
so carefully done that the portrait and its mount lie 
perfectly flat when finished. An example of the style 
referred to was given in the PradiccU Photographer for 
February, but the idea is an old one. Various modifi- 
cations of the color of mounts and other details will 
suggest themselves to portraitists of refined taste. 

ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES FOR PORTRAITURE. 

A. E. Johnstone, a worker of wide experience in exact 
manipulation, reports as follows concerning a series of 
tests made to ascertain the value of orthoehromatic plates 
in portrait work. 

^^ It should be clearly understood that I have been 
looking into the value of orthoehromatic plates solely in 
their relation to portraiture. The fact is to be deplored 
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that investigators and writers on this subject have been 
so persistently neglectful in the matter of distinct speci- 
fication of tlie purpose for which these plates were sup- 
posed to be used. 

^*As a matter of course, tests were made with life- 
subjects, and were comparative, the best makes of 
orthochromatic plates being pitted against the best plain 
plates. No screens were used, as the makers claim that 
good results can be produced without them. The time 
of exposure was, in all cases, ^ full.' 

'^ It being generally conceded that the up-to-date por- 
traitist uses the quickest plate possessing the necessary 
qualities of clearness and vigor that the market affords, 
those orthochromatic plates designated as ^ slow ' did not 
fall within the scope of my investigation. To portrait 
photographers who even to this day (I understand there 
are such) fail to realize the true value of a quick plate, 
I will simply say, en passant^ that not only is the danger 
of movement in diflScult poses lessened in proportion to 
the duration of the exposure, but it enables the clever 
and observant operator to ^ snap ' on to his plate some 
pleasing, and often delightful, expression which may flit 
across the countenance of even the most self-conscious 
of sitters. 

^^ Giving this circumstance its due weight, it was nat- 
ural that my first tests were with rapid orthochromatic 
plates. I will say at once that I found their orthochro- 
matic qualities were not in evidence upon the resultant 
negatives. Prints made from the negatives were shown 
to a number of good judges, and in a slight majority of 
cases the preference was given to the prints made from 
the ^ plain ' plates. I myself feel it was about a tie as 
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regards quality, with the advantage, however, for the 
plain plate, inasmuch as I could afford myself a fuller 
developing light with the latter. I consider the value 
of quick orthochromatic plates nil for portraiture, if not, 
indeed, a handicap on account of the more difficult dark- 
room manipulation. 

^^ Taking up now the orthochromatic plates of ^ me- 
dium ' speed, I again found the same lack of favorable 
results. I confess to being somewhat surprised at this, 
and by way of verification I spent a couple of days with 
my colored papers. I found that it is chiefly the greens 
that are more truly rendered by the use of orthochromatic 
plates (of course not especially orthocbromatized to other 
colors). The serious portrait ai*tist, however, will hardly 
care to exchange rapidity and facility of dark-room hand- 
ling for a slightly better rendition of green draperies, 
except in isolated cases. 

^^ When it is neccessary to cut down the developing 
light 50 per cent., often thereby jeopardizing good sky- 
light work, not to mention the inordinate strain on the 
eyes, one naturally asks for a substantial quid pro quo, 

" To state the results of my experiments succinctly : I 
have found that the quick and medium orthochromatic 
plates regularly on sale do not possess the qualities from 
which they derive their name to a degree material to the 
portraitist." 

RETOUCHING. 

In few things is the advance in professional portrait 
work so clearly evident as in the attitude of the more 
thoughtful workers in the matter of retouching. As a 
matter of course, the smoothly retouched portrait will 
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exist as long as a majority of the public demands that 
kind of work, but the number of photographers aban- 
doning the old habit of retouching every n^ative 
increases year by year. In some studios the retouching 
desk is conspicuous by its abseuoe; in others it is used 
very rarely. Thd principles of lighting, the use of ortho- 
chromatic plates, and the capabilities of the various 
printing surfaces now available are so well understood 
that the necessity for retouching disappears when artistic 
portraiture is in question. How inestimably the picture 
gains by judicious handling in this way may be seen by 
studying the portraits by Hollinger^ Miuns^ and Ting- 
ley, which appear on other pages. We do not intend 
by this to say that the retoucher's pencil has not its 
legitimate place in portraiture with the camera, but that 
its use has been largely misunderstood, and that a better 
appreciation of its advantages and disadvantages is be- 
coming apparent. 

As H. F. Hostetler says : ^^ There are a great many 
operators who have their work spoiled by too much 
retouching. Retouch simply to overcome or correct the 
defective rendering of color-values by photography. As 
I look at you I am unconscious of auy blemishes, but 
the sensitive plate, unfortunately, does not see you in 
the same light. My great aim is to secure solidity of 
form, solidity of flesh in my photography. Many pho- 
tographers fail in this and produce wooden and woolly 
results, because they kill the life-like appearance and 

completely destroy auatomical structure by over-retouch- 
ing/' 

Large negatives should be retouched on the back of 

the plate only. In this way you get rid of the sharp- 
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ness. This can be done by coating the plate with 
ground-glass substitute^ which can be obtained at any 
stock-house. 

PANORAMIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In the February number of Wilson^s Photographic 
Magazine Mr. Franklin A. Niras gave a complete 
account of the production of panoramic views by the use 
of a series of negatives. As this is the only method 
given so fully of late years, we reprint it here as worthy 
of preservation : 

Selection of SvSject. — Take a position from which the 
whole view cannot be included on one negative, with the 
sun over the right or left shoulder, if possible; in any 
event do not let the lens point toward the sun so as to 
require it to be shaded from the direct rays. A cloudless 
day should be chosen, because clouds shift their position 
before the series of negatives can be made, which inter- 
feres with their proper matching in printing. Should 
clouds appear, however, the sky must be masked out 
before printing. Also avoid a windy day. Never at- 
tempt to make a panorama with horizontal lines across 
the view, as a railroad, for instance, or the broad side 
of a bridge, because you thereby describe a section of a 
circle, and the result will be curved lines in the picture. 
The more negatives required, the worse the effect will 
be. They may be introduced on an angle vanishing in 
the distance. Until experienced in this line of work 
do not attempt to have moving objects appear, and 
when they do, endeavor to have them far enough from 
the ends of each plate so as not to interfere in the print- 
ing of the next plate. 
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Instruments, — A staadard view camera of any popular 
make. A strong, rigid, and substantial box (whatever 
size of plate is to be used) is much more desirable than a 
light, flimsy affair. A lens that will fully cover the plate, 
of medium angle and focus, tending more toward long 
than to short focus, and, when occasion will permit, a lens 
that will cover the plate fairly sharp without a dia- 
phragm. A 10 X 12 or even an 11 x 14 lens will be found 
most suitable for an 8 x 10 plate. Select a good solidly 
built tripod. Use slow plates (23 sensitometer), and 
either a sure working time-shutter or the hand for expo- 
sures. When the view includes a waterfall, a train of 
cars moving at full speed, or other fast-moving objects, 
then use quick plates and give instantaneous exposures. 
Place the tripod firmly and level it properly with a 
spirit level. 

Making the Exposures. — As a rule, it will be advan- 
tageous to begin at the right-hand end of the view, 
although one has to judge of this according to the view 
in question, the light, and the time of day. If the 
shadows are plenty deep enough and coming toward 
you, then begin at the right-hand end of the scene; 
this is to avoid a preponderance of shadow; if, on 
the contrary, the shadows are travelling from you, 
begin at the left-hand end. Rule the ground-glass in 
pencil one inch from the edges, and mark the centre 
of the glass also. When you have focussed for your 
first negative, make tight the camera-screw through 
the tripod head, insert the proper diaphragm. This 
depends largely upon the subject at hand and the light- 
ing, in conjunction with the other negatives to be made 
in the series, for no exact rule can be laid down, nor can 
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the time of exposure be indicated. I will state right 
here that, if a vast scope of territory is to be included 
in the picture, one or both ends are likely to be at right- 
angles from the centre section ; hence one can readily see 
that the same exposure cannot be given to each negative, 
for one or more will be in the full sunlight, while the 
others will have more or less shadow. In my own prac- 
tice I often use different diaphragms and exposures in a 
set of negatives accordingly as necessities require. Note 
well the object through which the pencilled line on the 
ground-glass passes, whether at right or left in the direc- 
tion you are working. We will assume for convenience 
sake in this article that we are working from right to 
left. 

After the first exposure, withdraw the plate-holder, 
loosen the tripod screw, and turn the camera to the left 
until the object through which the left-hand line on the 
ground-glass passed in the preceding negative comes in 
position for the right-hand line to pass through, taking 
care that the camera is always perfectly level ; focus and 
tighten the tripod screw again, also noting what object 
the left-hand line passes through, insert the proper dia- 
phragm, and again expose. The same care, precaution, 
and attention are needed for each negative, whether two 
or a dozen are taken to constitute the picture, and, with 
these success may be obtained. Remember that the 
position of the tripod must not be changed, as all the 
negatives are made from one point ; neither must one of 
the legs of the tripod be allowed to move, hence it is 
essential that it be solidly planted in the beginning. 

Developing the Negatives. — Seriously, I prefer 
^^pyro," and I believe nearly all (there are about a 
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dozen in this country) who suocessf ally make panoramic 
photographs use it. Better and more uniform results 
can be obtained with pyro than from any other devel- 
oper. Necessarily, intelligent and judicious handling 
must be employed, for here we have, say, a set of six 
negatives to be printed upon one continuous strip of 
paper, each negative taken from a different point of the 
compass, possibly with different-sized diaphragms, and 
with different lengths of exposure. What is needed is to 
get all the negatives as near the same printing density as 
possible; this is best done by developing each negative 
separately, although I sometimes develop several in one 
dish at the same time. 

Preliminary Preparations for Printing. — The univer- 
sal practice of dodging, etc., in preparing and touching 
up negatives for printing, viz., ground-glass substitute, 
color, etching, etc., is generally known to photographers. 
It is, therefore, not necessary to go into details and 
explanations in this article. Whatever treatment will 
improve a single negative, if occasion require, will apply 
equally well to a set of panoramic negatives. If the 
name of subject, photographer, or anything else is de- 
sired visible upon the finished picture, place the nega- 
tive in the retouchiog frame, film side up, make two 
parallel lines with a medium soft lead-pencil where the 
wording is to appear (which should be near the bottom 
of the negative). Do not make the title-matter too large 
and prominent, a neat small letter is preferable. Take 
a pen and American drawing ink or India ink, begin at 
the right hand and work toward the left, making the 
letters reversed. This is easily accomplished with a 
little practice. If inexperienced, print your copy on 
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thin paper, then turn it over, and reproduce it as you 
have it reversed. 

Mcdching the Negatives. — ^We will suppose we have 
a set of five negatives, the size is immaterial. Place 
No. 1, with the film side up, on the glass table (which 
will be described under the head of printing) ; this will 
be the right-hand negative of the series. Take No. 2 
and lay it on top of No. 1. Move No. 2 until the left- 
hand end of it exactly covers the same part on the right- 
hand end of No. 1. If you have carefully followed the 
directions for making the negatives, you will find the 
object through which the pencilled line on the ground- 
glass passed to be one inch from each end of both nega- 
tives. With the point of a knife, or any sharp instru- 
ment, scratch through the film at top and bottom of each 
negative a line one-half of an inch long, the purpose of 
which will be observed later on. Take No. 3, and match 
in the same manner to the right-hand end of No. 2, 
scratching a line as before. This do with Nos. 4 and 5, 
and the set of negatives are ready for printing. 

Printing.— The. advent of ready sensitized print-out 
papers, obtainable in rolls of several yards in length — 
usually of ten yards — is a great boon to photographers 
for this class of work, as it was very expensive and 
troublesome to have the large tray and silver bath, 
required to sensitize a long sheet of albumen paper for 
the purposcf, especially in warm weather. Now, how- 
ever, no matter what time of the year, one can start his 
panoramic picture, print from one or more negatives, 
and, if desirable, leave the balance for several days or 
weeks. I have one or two now on hand that were 
printed early in September which I have not yet toned. 
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At a window in the pr id ting-room erect a bench of con- 
venteDt height, making the top of glass. Screen the light 
above the beoch with any opaqne material. Fix a white 
screen from the outside edge of the bench to the bottom 
of the window for a reflector, and drape all around with 
dark material. In other words, make a temporary dark- 
room about the glass-topped bench so that the only tight 
entering will come up through the glass top of the bench. 



^5r 




window >iid bench amnged fot panoramic wort. ^ lower half of win- 
dow left unotecnred ; b, gluss lop of bench ; o, c, while screens ; d, upper 
part of window above bench, olHouied. 

Having cut your paper to the required size, place neg- 
ative No. 1 in the printing-frame, put the paper on, 
roll up the surplus of the right-hand end, and put the 
roll in the box at the end of the printing-frame. Now 
spring the back in position and turn the frame face up ; 
fasten the edge of the vignetter so that it comes on the 
lines scratched on the nt^tave at top and bottom ; ad- 
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just the tissue-paper screen and set out to print^ taking 
care that it is square with the sun, and keep it so during 
the printing. It is necessary to print under tissue and 
in direct sun. In examining the print always take it 
inside, remove the tissue frame, and examine only one 
end at a time. Never remove the whole back from the 
frame until the print is done. When the print on No. 
1 is finished, place negative No. 2 in the frame; with a 
pin or needle punch a hole in the black lines at the top 
and bottom of the print from the scratches on the nega- 
tive heretofore mentioned. Adjust the paper to No. 2. 
Should the tiny holes not come exactly over the scratches 
on No. 2 pay no attention to them here, but accurately 
adjust the printed object (vignetted edge) to the same 
object on No. 2. Right here we will caution the printer 
to have the line of horizon to absolutely match regard- 
less of anything else. Spring the back into its place, 
and now we have a roll of paper in the little box at 
each end of the frame — one end printed, the other end 
plain. Turn the frame face up and adjust the vignetters 
at right- and left-hand ends. If by chance the tiny 
holes made should not match the scratches on left end 
of the negative, adjust this vignetter to the line on the 
print, whether it be to right or left of the lines on neg- 
ative, either top or bottom, or both. Here is one of the 
essential details of successful panoramic printing. If 
the vignetter is too far forward it will cause a white line 
on the print, if too far back it will cause a black line. 
Another thing to remember is : do not set the frame out 
to print without putting the tissue-screen on, and then 
always keep it in the direct line of the sun. The printer 
will soon find out that he cannot run many frames at 
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OQce and attend to them properly — either of panoramic 
or single prints — for this kind of work requires the 
closest attention. If one section is too light or too 
dark the whole picture will be spoiled. If one is 
capable of attending to more than one print, and has 
frames enough, several pictures of the same subject can 
be carried on at the same time by starting both ends of 
the set of negatives. Or, after the first of a series is 
printed, start a fresh strip of paper in another frame. 
The balance of the negatives are printed in the same 
manner and with the same care. 

When the negatives print too far under the vignetter, 
a little cotton should be put under the vignetter; this 
will soften the edge. If it is found, when the print is 
completed, that, in joining the sections, there is either a 
slight dark or white line, they can be ^^ doctored" up 
before toning. The after-manipulations of toning, fixing, 
and finishing are the same as for small single prints, 
using dishes sufficiently large enough for the print to 
lay flat in, although I have successfully toned pictures 
100 inches in length, made from 18 x 22 n^atives, in a 
dish only 64 inches long. 

The Printing-frame, — Take an ordinary frame, re- 
move the ends, and make new side pieces six inches 
longer than the original ones, then join together ; the 
old back can be utilized (only a back that opens in the 
centre can be u=^ed) by filling the three-inch space at 
each end of the back with a thin piece of wood. Make 
a box of thin wood two inches deep and as long as the 
frame is wide, and fasten it with hinges to the end of 
the back of the frame. The front lower edge should 
be rabbeted, so that when closed it will make a prac- 
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tically light-tight joint at the end of the back. On one 
end of the box fasten a piece of spring brass^ let the 
end project below the edge, make a small hole in the 
end, drive a small brad or pin into the side of the frame. 
When the box is closed the pin catches the brass and 
holds it there, thus preventing the box from flying open. 
This box is for the purpose of holding the roll of paper 
before and after printing. Of course, it will be under- 
stood that a box is necessary on each end of the printing- 
frame. To make it doubly secure from light these boxes 
should be lined with an opaque material ; a strip of 
black paper should also be placed over the ends of the 
negative. The vignetter can be a strip of cardboard, 
thin wood, or brass, which is held in place by pieces of 
spring brass fastened to the top of the frame, and under 
one end the vignetter is slipped. 

A frame is made the size of the top face of the print- 
ing-frame, with an edge all around about two inches 
deep. Cover this frame with two thicknesses of the 
very best tissue-paper. Fasten a piece of spring brass 
on each end of this frame, sufficiently long enough to 
hold the tissue about an inch or an inch and a half 
above the n^ative, when it is sprung on to pins driven 
into the ends of the printing-frame. The frame is 
shown in the accompanying cuts. 

The changing of the negatives is done in the little 
dark-room described above, thus allowing the light to 
come through the negative, allowing the printer ample 
opportunity to adjust the print properly. 

The line or point of juncture between the sections can 
run through a building as well as any other object, in 
fact, better there than through a tree, and is best don^ 
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oa the coroer or along the sides of windows or colnmns. 
Iq the case of a public bailding the joining may run 
through the dome. With some subjects it is necessary 
to have the joining inside of the pencilled line on the 
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ground-glass ; but never let it go oatside of it, or yon 
will have trouble in printing. If you have not the 
requisite density in your negative you will also have 
trouble— over-density is preferred to under-density, the 
ilifEerence being in length of time in printing only. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING FLOWERS. 

The great aim in the arrangement of a bunch of flowers, 
or flowers in any grouping, is the proper massing of the 
h'ghts and shades and the avoidance of spottiness. Flow- 
ers offer great difficulties in their proclivity to make the 
picture have a spotty appearance not always apparent 
to the eye. The alternation of light and dark flowers 
always gives unpleasant results. The grouping looks 
better when the arrangement of flowers is somewhat 
diagonally in two main divisions of light and shade/the 
transitions in each being gradual, the dark blending into 
the light and the light merging into the dark. 

It is not difficult to secure proper massing if the foli- 
age is called largely into service. There is an infinite 
variety in the shades of green, and the artist need not 
be as scrupulously exact as the botanist in giving each 
flower its own special leafage. He can draft into ser- 
vice any kind of foliage for beauty's sake. 

After the arrangement of the shadows is complete, 
portions which need lighting up may be enlivened by 
wetting, so that more light is reflected, but have a care 
not to make a surface which gives a glare of light caus- 
ing an aureole on yonr negative. Even dew-drops may 
be imitated by sprinkling with water in which a little 
sugar or glycerine is added to give it a greater consist- 
ency, but be careful not to wet the background, if yon 
do not want an unsighty spot on the fair surface. 

It is a common practice to fasten the flowers against 
a wall by means of pins, but the careless grace of nature 
is better had by laying them upon a table or on the 
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floor, and pointing the camera down at them. Only we 
must take care not to get too mnch light from above on 
the whole group, which would cause flatness in the pic- 
ture. A few trials in curtaining off the light so as to 
get contrasts will give the proper method of illumina- 
tion. Generally the principal light should come from 
one direction only. This gives most pleasing shadows 
on the ground, and admirable relief to the flowers them- 
selves — sometimes almost stereoscopic effect Cast 
shadows add wonderfully to the picture. A subdued 
light is better than a moderately strong one, but there 
should be illumination sufficient to give contrast. 

I am an advocate of slow development for flower sub- 
jects, but this is a point to be decided by the photog- 
rapher himself. Any tendency to harshness must be 
avoided, and so must tameness. 

A variety of beautiful effects may be had by arrang- 
ing the flowers in vases or urns. The background may 
be drapery, with gracefully disposed folds or plain. 
Scrolls, arabesques, or any large figured designs look 
too obtrusive in so small a picture as a photograph. 

Some care is needed in managing the light to prevent 
unpleasant reflections from the rounded surfaces of the 
vessels. But often these reflection* are an added source 
of beauty, especially where glassware is employed. The 
reflection of the window-panes and scenery add much 
to the interest and pictorial effect. Avoid also elaborate 
patterns in the vases. Plain vessels give much better 
contrasts with the flowers. 

One error we are apt to fall into at the beginning of 
our practice is in the possession of the idea that there 
should be a symmetric balance — that the^central figure 
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should be relieved by objects on the sides of equal pro- 
portions. You will very soon tire of such a disposal 
of things. It gets monotonous. There should be sym- 
metry, but it must result from the balance of lines and 
masses of light aud shade. 

An object shadowed by another will naturally be 
darker in tone, and a dark thing will be relieved and 
brought out more prominently by being placed before a 
light one, which serves as its background, and so we can 
place objects in an appropriate setting with the exercise 
of a little judgment. Avoid overcrowding the picture. 
Too much detail detracts from the general interest. It 
is best to express our ideas in the fewest possible terms 
consistent with clearness. — John Babtlett. 

CLOUD PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The photography of clouds, to be successful, demands 
thoughtful attention to the circumstances attendant, the 
time of day, the direction of the wind, and the position 
of the sun. 

To give some idea of the time of exposure, I would 
recommend with a filter containing a saturated chromate 
solution, and a lens of 160 mm. focus, with ^j^ stop, for 
cirrus, six seconds as maximum. With an ordinary 
lens and stop y^y, one-thirtieth of a second is often suffi- 
cient with good illumination of sky. 

An old developing bath is to be preferred for the 
development of cloud negatives, as it gives greater con- 
trast between sky aud clouds, and the development can 
be carried further without risk of fogging the plate. 
The addition of bromide also acts as a preventive of 
fog and gives greater density and contrast. 
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When the delicate cirrus and the more compact 
woolly-like cumulus are secured in the same skyscape^ 
the use of an old developer is not to be advised^ as the 
cumulus would come up first and get over-developed 
before the cirrus made its appearance. In such cases 
employ a fresh developer much diluted with water, and 
containing an excess of carbonate of soda over the pyro. 
If the image comes up lacking density, apply a solution 
with more pyrogallic acid, and continue the development 
for density, adding bromide as indicated, if necessary. 
It is better to secure proper density in development, so 
as not to necessitate subsequent intensification, thereby 
clogging up the shadows in the negative and rendering 
the high-lights too harsh. 

Clouds in Lantern Slides. — The most direct and satis- 
factory way to combine landscape and cloud prints is 
first to make a satisfactory plate of the landscape part. 
Then on another plate make a copy of the cloud, but 
when copying the cloud through the camera turn the 
cloud negative the wrong way round — L 6., make a re- 
versed image. Develop, fix, and wash in the usual way. 
Then with a very soft brush and some freshly mixed 
ferricyanide and hypo reducer remove from the cloud 
plate that part which corresponds to the part of the 
landscape as far as the sky line. This being satisfac- 
torily done, both plates are dried and then brought 
film to film, and the two are bound together. Thus 
the cloud plate takes the place of the usual cover- 
glass. 

This method has several advantages : (1) the effect of 
different ^^ cloudscapes " can be tried with the same fore- 
ground; (2) the cloud and foreground parts can be made 
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(if 80 desired) of slightly different tints ; (3) if the 
clouds are too dense or not strong enough, they can be 
reduced or intensified according to the requirements of 
the case without altering the foreground plate. 

Hoffman's Method of Printing in Clouds. — ^^ The 
native is placed in the frame, and printed in the usual 
manner until almost ready to be taken out. Then take 
a large magnifying glass, say about six inches in diam- 
eter, and with it condense the sun's rays on the sky of 
the negative. Move the glass slowly around until clouds 
are produced of the required shape and intensity. This 
can can be done in such a very artistic manner by an 
adept that it will deceive an expert. Of course, it will 
require considerable practice. By condensing the rays 
to a moderately fine point smoke may be made to appear 
from the chimney of a house in the picture, and by 
slowly describing circles, which grow larger and larger, 
and drawing the lens further and further away from the 
negative the smoke will fade away into the sky.'' 

COMPOSITION. 

In an admirably clear paper on this subject, contrib- 
uted to the Practical Photographery Mr. George Davison 
says: 

'^Amongst photographers the word composition is 
used with a variety of meanings. In its most common 
application it is made to refer solely to the arrangement 
of the main lines and boundaries of a photograph. 
This is a mistaken restriction. We constantly hear it 
said that the composition of such and such a picture is 
unpleasant because it requires more ofiP the foreground 
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or because a roadway or a river-course is travelling out 
of the picture. This may be all very well as far as it 
goes, but it is elementary and incomplete, and in such 
criticism one is generally aware that the observation and 
knowledge go no further. 

^^ Composition is not only a matter of the placing 
together of lines or outline boundaries and of masses of 
light and dark in a space, but it also concerns the entire 
disposition of objects to tell a story or describe a scene. 
In graphic representation it is personal selection in every 
particular of arrangement of line and light, of relative 
definition, relative tone, and of expression — figure of 
man or face of nature — and it involves, all through the 
artificial or personal combination, the keeping of the 
main motive, the sentiment of the subject uppermost in 
the illusion. 

^^ Such works, to deserve the name of compositions, 
must have a motive personal to the author, and some 
feeling. Photographs are frequently presented for crit- 
icism about which it is simply impossible to say anything 
from an aesthetic point of view except that they are not 
compositions at all. There is no subject in them, no picto- 
rial conception, no imagination or sentiment, no decora- 
tive aim or knowledge, no emotion stirred, no particular 
reason for anything — they are simply lists of objects, 
mere mechanical transcripts. . . . 

^^Any hard-and-fest distinction between selection and 
composition in art work is an impossibility. Both 
involve ordering and arrangement of parts. Whether 
the selection and composition be set down by brush and 
pencil or by lens and printing does not affect the prin- 
ciple. The camera could not do it without the man, and 
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i?o two men could or would independently produce the 
same compositioo. 

"If further evidence were needed, let ocular proof carry 
some weight. Compare^ under circumstances as nearly 
similar as may be possible, half-tone reproductions of 
good landscape pictures which have been produced by 
painting and by photography. There have been many 
examples of half-tone prints before us in the picture 
magazines. Take, for instance, the work by such a good 
painter as Mr. Alfred East. Its similarity in its repro- 
duced dress to what we are accustomed to in good pho- 
tographs is quite convincing. Hardly anyone will deny 
the presence of composition in the print from the paint- 
ing. And in the photograph will be found something 
of all the qualities that go to make the print a compo- 
sition. Why, then, strain to make distinctions which 
practical results will not warrant? 

^'In a composition there may be a pleasure in the 
subject, a pleasure in the effective way in which the 
artist has seized the sentiment of nature — that is, has 
presented our own unwritten or undefined feelings about 
the subject — and a pleasure in what may be called the 
decorative message of the picture.'' 

What to Look for in Landscape Work. — Answering 
this interesting question, Mr. W. B. Swift says : 

^^ Many of us are perplexed to know what to look for 
before we put up the camera, and yet, as we stop to 
think of it, it is very simple. There is only one thing 
— it is a principal idea. The idea suggests itself to the 
observer by there being such a combination of circum- 
stances in nature as to tell a story, excite pleasurable feel- 
ings, or suggest beauty. 
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^^ This idea must have three requisites. Of course, 
it must be au idea that the instrument can take, or it 
would be of no use to the photographer. The picture 
as a whole must not contain any incongruous ideas. 
Therefore the idea must be such that it can be carried 
out in its details. The purpose of art is to give pleas- 
ure. Therefore this idea must give pleasure. 

^^The idea, then, has the three characteristics: the 
capability of being photographed, the capability of its 
expression in detail, and pleasing. Let us consider 
briefly these three. The last two points seem to require 
only a passing word. 

^^ By practice only can we tell when the idea is lost 
in being photographed. 

*^If the idea is not carried out in the details com- 
plexity is introduced and we lose our most valuable 
characteristic — simplicity. 

^^ The pleasure a view is to give must be something 
deeper than a passing delight. It must, like character, 
have permanency, so that the possessor of the picture 
grows more fond of it the more he looks at it. 

'^ The eye of a true character can look us steadily in 
the eye, and we seem to feel a flow of innocence from 
his noble face. The eye of the immoral man stares at 
us for an instant and sinks when we turn on it, and we 
feel that sincerity there has only a fleeting residence. 
It is a similar feeling we all have in viewing the results 
of high art and the mere matter-of-fact reproduction. 
The matter-of-fact view we hardly care to look at twice. 
The picture, a result of high art, is a constant flow of 
pleasure drunk in by the soul. This lasting pleasure is, 
of course, obtained, more than in any other way, by 
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fulfilling the laws of art throughoat the view, and 
especially the one where the ^ art conceals the art f but 
just what aspect the view should have when we first see 
it that will at last result in this is what we want to 
know. 

^^ The chief thing is simplicity. Complexity puzzles 
the mind and confuses the feelings. Simplicity holds 
the attention^ invites consideration, and moves the feel- 
ings. 

^^ There seem to be some who find it impossible to find 
ideas in nature. This, in a way, of course, is sad, but 
can be remedied. The simple reason is because they 
have not exercised their faculties in observing to any 
great extent the beautiful in nature. It would aid them 
to visit the galleries and meditate upon paintings of 
landscapes; or if such a one will obtain even a single 
excellent photograph of a landscape (which we all know 
are none too common) and study it, he will find that as 
he ^ examines it again and again at his leisure point 
after point clears up, and things not fully understood 
at first glance become apparent, and all his whys and 
wherefores are finally answered.' 

^^In this way the mind is exercised along the right 
lines, and after that will easily discern the combinations 
in nature that make the charming story or pleasing 
picture." 

PHOTOGRAPHING SUNSETS. 

Mr. L. V. Kupper, who has produced many delight- 
ful out-door pictures, in which the setting sun is utilized 
to obtain pictorial effect, says of this work : 

^' A little art, a little thought, and a little patience 
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are the indispensable requisites. There mast be skill 
for the selection and composition of a suitable fore- 
ground for each subject. The middle distance is of 
equal importance. The sky, as a matter of course, is 
the keynote of the theme. One of the advantages of 
this work is that one does not need to travel a long dis- 
tance in search of pictures. Along our creeks, or in the 
marshes, or about the many little lakes which abound 
in country districts, beautiful eflEects may be obtained if 
one will only give the locality an occasional survey 
before going out with the camera. Two sorts of sunset 
pictures suggest themselves : those which are distin- 
guished by their quietness, embodied in the phrase, ^ the 
dying day,' where the sky is only broken by long lines 
of low-lying clouds near the horizon ; and those which 
present bold effects, where the abundant cloud-forms 
array themselves as armies in battle, now opposing, now 
melting away, and again marshalled in great masses of 
light and dark. It is to the clouds that we must look 
in a great measure for the expression of our landscape. 
The pictorial effects presented by clouds at the coming 
or clearing off of a storm are generally appreciated. 
Such opportunities should not be neglected. For my own 
part, I always take care to have a camera ready, with 
a couple of plates at least, for such chances ; and since 
it is often necessary to photograph against the sun, it is 
well to have your plates backed to avoid the spreading 
of the light, known as halation. Generally speaking, 
however, the sun may be taken at an advantage when 
hidden behind a cloud, or just below the horizon, or 
behind a clump of trees. 

^^ Remember, also, that you are striving to record in 
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black and white scenes which are nature's most gor- 
geously colored handiwork. Do not let the colors en- 
trap you. Go out and acquaint yourself with nature 
seen through a pair of blue-tinted glasses, and realize 
the relative values of sunset effects before you essay to 
picture them with your camera. Orthochromatic plates 
are a sine qua non, and if a screen can be used the 
effects secured will be correspondingly enhanced. 

^^ The moment of exposure must be carefully watched 
for, an instant too soon or too late, and the effect is lost. 
Do not waste a plate when you realize that the best 
effect is past, but go home and await your opportunity. 
The blue glasses should be worn when one watches 
for the right moment. Leave the development of the 
plates until supper is over and nothing else claims your 
attention. Develop slowly, starting with a fresh devel- 
oper, strong in alkali. If the highest lights come out 
quickly it may be advisable to paint them with a weak 
solution of bromide of potash, but more often the con- 
trast may be better overcome by dodging during the 
printing of the pictures. Use the best means your 
experience suggests for the end in view; each view will 
require its own peculiar treatment, but all will demand 
care and thought at every stage. 

'^ As a professional photographer who has found a 
delightful recreation in outdoor work, I commend this 
branch of our art to my co-workers as one which abounds 
in pure pleasure, while at the same time training the eye 
to see and the mind to realize the beautiful. '^ 
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DEVELOPERS AND DEVELOPMENT. 

Estah'ooke'a Para-hydro-quinone developer : 

No. 1.— Hydrochinon 1 ounce. 

Paramidophenol % " 

Dissolve in one quart of saturated solution of sulphite of soda. 

No. 2.— Hydrate of soda ...... 2 ounces. 

Water 1^ gallon. 

To use : Take of No. 1 one drachm, of No. 2 two ounces ; larger quantities 
in the same proportions. 

This developer is cleanly, will not stain fingers or 
plates, is very energetic, and will bring out a better 
balance of printing quality from undertiraed plates than 
any formula that I have yet used. It can also be used 
until exhausted, with unvarying results regardless of its 
color. 

Pyro and metol formulas : 

Pyro. 

A.— Water • . . 15 ounces. 

Pyro 4 drachms. 

To which add a few drops of nitric acid. 

B.— Water 20 ounces. 

Sulphite of Sodium (cryst.) 2 " 

Carhonate of Potash 1 ounce. 

Bromide of Potassium 20 grains. 

To develop take equal quantities of A and B. For 
instantaneous or flashlight work take 1 part of A, 1 
part of B, and 1 part of water. 

Metol. 

Water 30 ounces. 

Metol 75 grains. 

Sulphite of Soda (cryst.) 1 ounce. 

Carbonate of Potash 34 " 

Bromide of Potassium 10 grains. 

For instantaneous or flashlight work take 1 part of 
the above and dilute with 1 part of vvater. 

The best fixing bath I know of is Carbutt's new acid 
fixing and clearing bath. — E. Bbown. 
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Metol as a devdoper, resirained by hypo-soda. — A 
writer in the Photo MittheUungen asserts that hypo com- 
bined with a metol developer acts as a restrainer, as a 
preventive of fog, and as an agent to bring out increased 
detail. In our own practice we have not found any 
practical benefit from this proposed addition of hypo, 
and prefer to keep it out of our developing trays. In 
extreme cases, however, it may be useful, hence we ap- 
pend the formula given in our contemporary : 

A. 

Water 34 ounces. 

Metol 250 grains. 

Sulphite of Soda 5 ounces. 

B. 

Water , . . 34 ounces. 

Carbonate of Soda 10 " 

Hypo 15 grains. 

For portraits take : 2 ounces of A, 1 ounce of B, and 
1 ounce of water. 

For landscapes take : 1 ounce of A, J ounce of B, 
and 1\ ounces of water. 

Olydh developer. — Photo Oorrespondenz gives the fol- 
lowing concentrated glycin developer which, it is claimed, 
is specially adapted for producing negatives of reproduc- 
tions of oil paintings or subjects demanding considerable 
contrast with clearness of detail. 

Sulphite of Soda S}4 ounces. 

Carbonate of Potassium C. P Z% '* 

Glycin . . . . • 310 grains. 

Distilled Water 308.4 fl. drs. 

This solution, well corked, will keep its developing 
power for more than a year. For use, take 50 minims 
of the solution and dilute with SJ ounces of water. Of 
itself this developer gives remarkably soft, rich uega- 
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tives, with abundant detail. When very strong con- 
trast is desirable, the finest results are obtained by 
intensification with mercury. 

Pyro and Meiol or Quinol and Metol Devdopera toUh 
Sodium TriboMG Phosphate, — Pyro-metol developer : 

A. 
Pyro 60 grains. 

Metol 40 •* 

Potassium Metabisulphite 100 " 

Potassium Bromide 10 " 

Water to 20 ounces. 

Dissolve the metol first, using heat if necessary ; but 
if heat be used, allow the solution to cool before adding 
the metabisulphite. Next dissolve the metabisulphite 
and bromide and pour the solution over the py^o. 
Make up the bulk to 20 ounces. 

B. 
Sodium Tribasic Phosphate 2 ounces. 

Water to 20 '• 

The above formula may be altered by substituting 60 
grains of quinol for the pyro, but it should be dissolved 
in an ounce of alcohol and added to the balance of the 
solution, a little at a time, with energetic shaking. 

A Oood Lantem-slide Developer, — H. J. L. Masse, 
in the Amateur Photographer, recommends the subjoined 
formula as adapted to all the lantern-slide plates now on 
the market : , 

Dissolve 2 ounces of sodium sulphite in 15 ounces of 
water; then dissolve 30 grains of hydroquinone in 1 
ounce of alcohol, and add the solution gradually (with 
shaking) to the solution of sodium sulphite. Then add, 
in any order : 

Potassium Carbonate 2 ounces. 

Sodium Carbonate 4 " 

Potassium Bromide . . 40 grains. 
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Finally make up the bulk to 20 ounces with water. To 
each ounce of this developer add 2 to 4 drachms of water. 
Pyro-Metol Developer. — At a recent meeting of an 
English society Mr. T. E. Bullen reported that he had 
been experimenting with various developers, and had 
found very extraordinary results from the use of pyro- 
gallic acid and metol in combination. The mixture 
possessed all the energetic qualities of the metol, and at 
the same time the density giving power of the pyro. 
Tests were made with a Warnerke sensitometer, to 
which two plates were exposed in the ordinary way. 
These were developed for ten minutes with a pyro-soda 
developer, and, at the expiration of this time, washed. 
He then tried to see whether they would go any further, 
and to one plate put a fresh pyro-soda developer, while 
the other was placed in a pyro-metol developer. The 
former seemed to have attained its utmost, however, and 
the second treatment had apparently no influence what- 
ever. The second plate, however — that in the pyro- 
metol solution — developed up four or five more numbers 
on the scale ; and, while the highest tint with the pyro- 
soda was about twenty, that of the pyro-metol reached 
twenty-four or twenty-five. Further experiments were 
made with two plates which were exposed in the same 
way, and developed, one with pyro-soda and the other 
with pyro-metol, from the commencement. This latter 
showed ten numbers and considerable density in the 
lower numbers before any image was shown by the 
pyro-^oda, but the ultimate result was not so great, the 
pyro and metol having an advantage of three or four 
gradations. In reply to a question, he said he judged 

by the negatives. 

6 
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Double-development is a great thing. For instanoe^ 
yoQ have a negative of delicate drapery to develop. 
First develop it until the drapery is what you desire. 
Then stop and thoroughly wash the plate. Now place 
the negative in a clear glass developing tray, and place 
the tray on the top of a box with an orange-glass lid. 
In this box place a light, so that you can watch the later 
operations. Now dip a soft brush in your developer, 
and go over those parts of the negative which need 
further development. You will be surprised at the 
results. 

A developer for lantern-slidea is given as follows : 

A. Hydroquinone 100 grains. 

Metabisulpbite of Potash 60 " 

Water 10 ounces. 

B. Caustic Soda 100 grains. 

Sulphite of Soda 50 " 

Water 10 ounces. 

For use, take equal parts of each. 

Hydroquinone Development. — It is said by eminent 
authority that the addition of a small quantity of potas- 
sium ferrocyanide (yellow prussiate) hastens develop- 
ment, and yields cleaner, clearer results. For every 
ounce of mixed developer add one to ten drops of a 10 
per cent, solution of the ferrocyanide. Another formula 
advises dissolving the ferrocyanide along with the 
hydroquinone in the proportion of one part of ferro- 
cyanide to every eight to ten parts of hydroquinone. 
This developer is said to yield fogless negatives with 
the most rapid plates. 

Tri'Sodium Phosphate in Development. — Tri-sodium 
phosphate, which has recently been proposed as a sub- 
stitute for the alkali commonly employed in the devel- 
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oper^ baa not^ as yet come into general use, partly for 
the reason that it is not readily obtainable in many 
localities. Soon after reading the accounts of its use 
for this purpose, published in the photographic jour- 
nals, I obtained a supply of the salt and made some 
experiments with it in the developer, and a few notes 
on the salt and its action may be of interest. 

Tri-sodium phosphate, having the chemical formula 
Na3P04, is the most basic of the salts of orthophos- 
phoric acid. It may be prepared by the addition to a 
solution of the ordinary phosphate, Na^HPO^, of an 
excess of a solution of caustic soda, the reaction being 
as follows : 

NajHPO^+NaOH = NajPO^+HjO. 

This solution is then evaporated to saturation and 
allowed to cool, when the tribasic phosphate crystallizes 
out. The crystals are then to be drained, dissolved 
rapidly in twice their weight of hot water, and the solu- 
tion allowed to stand to crystallize. The salt thus 
obtained is in the form of six-sided prisms containing 
twelve molecules of water of crystallization. It is solu- 
ble in about five parts of water at 60° F. A solution 
of this salt has an alkaline reaction, and, on exposure 
to the air, absorbs carbonic acid, being converted into 
the ordinary di-sodium phosphate and sodium carbo- 
nate ; hence it is important to keep the solution tightly 
corked until wanted for use. 

In making my developer I prepared two solutions as 
follows : 

No. 1. 

Sodium Sulphite, crystals 3 oz. or 90 gmB. 

Water 46 "" 1860 c. c. 

Bikonogen X « u 30 gnu. 
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No. 2. 

Tri-80diam Phosphate 3 oz. or 90 g^s. 

Water 15 " " 750 c. c. 

For use, take of No. 1, 3 ounces (90 c.c.) and of No. 2, 
1 ounce (30 c.c), adding water if the developer works 
too rapidly, and bromide solution if desired in case of 
over-exposure. 

This developer I find works very evenly and brings 
the negative up to a fair density. With most plates the 
amount of No. 2 may be increased at will without caus- 
ing softening of the film, and with little danger of fog- 
ging, although some makes of plates do not take so 
kindly to a strongly alkaline solution as others. As an 
extreme test, I subjected a plate to the action of a satu- 
rated solution of tri-sodium phosphate, and then com- 
pleted the development, obtaining a good n^ative. The 
fact that the proportion of alkali may be increased to 
such a great extent is of great advantage in the treat- 
ment of under-exposed plates, as it allows great latitude 
in mixing the developer and in adjusting its composition 
to suit the particular exposure. — F. L. Pittman. 

CHEMICAL MANIPULATION. 

Relative Power of Fixed Alkalies. — The relative values 
of the alkalies used in development are about as follows : 
Carbonate of soda, 2.8 ; carbonate of potassium, 5.0 ; 
sodium tribasic phosphate, 3. This latter has the ad- 
vantage of not causing frilling if used in excess, and 
gives more details than the other alkalies. 

Redravaera. — J. Von Norath writes in the Zeitung 
that the general notion that bromide acts as a restrainer 
in development ia incorrect. It is possible that bro- 
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mide prolongs development, but iodide of potassium acts 
much more powerfully than bromide, and small addi- 
tions of this salt to the developer will greatly prolong 
the time of development and givejncreased contrast in 
the negative. A practical demonstration .of this may 
be had by making a negative of any subject with black 
lines on a white ground. Expose the plate twice as 
long as usual, and develop with a solution to which has 
been added 5 per cent, each of 1 in 50 solution of iodide 
of potassium aud a 1 in 200 solution of bromide of 
potassium. The development will proceed slowly, but 
will produce an intense black-and-white negative. 

A Reversed Negative. — A negative of medium inten- 
sity will give an excellent reversal on a gelatino- bromide 
plate exposed in a printing-frame for three or four sec- 
onds in full sunlight, and then developed by a suitable 
formula. By this means we can produce a very supe- 
rior negative to the original one. For development, 
pyrogallol is recommended. This very simple method 
gives reversed negatives for the purpose of photo- 
mechanical work, as well as for carbons without the 
double transfer. It is extracted from the BvMetin of 
the Havraiae Society, A similar method with develop- 
ment formula is given at page 261 of Mosaics, 1897.* 

Litmus Paper and Other Indicators. — ^^ Test-paper,^' 
as it is Familiarly known, is as necessary an adjunct of 
the printing-room as it once was, in the day of wet- 
plates, in the dark-room ] but the exact meanings of its 
changes of color are by no means well known. If the 
printing bath is acid, it is generally believed that a red 
color indicates its acidity; but, when we come to a 
question — one of^more importance Jhsji is generally 
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understoo<l — of the state of the toning-bath, the indi- 
cations are more feeble and liable to misinterpretation. 
Some useful information on this point is to be found in 
the proceedings of the Paris Academy of Sciences, by 
H. Lescoeur. He finds out that the change of litmus 
to red may indicate either acidity or neutrality. When 
phenol-phthalein is used, and a red color is produced, 
we are to assume not a change from acidity to alka- 
linity, but from neutrality to alkalinity. Poirier's 
orange No. 3 is colorless in neutral or alkaline solu- 
tions, and red in presence of acids; it therefore shows 
the passage of neutrality to acidity. M . Lescoeur's final 
conclusion is that a really neutml substance is indicated 
by phenol-phthalein remaining colorless and litmus be- 
coming red. — British Jawmal. 

To remove developer or drying stains from negatives, 
immerse the plate as long as may be required in the fol- 
lowing solution : 

Thiocarl)amid 20 groins. 

Citric Acid 40 •* 

Chrome Alum . . 20 " 

Water 4 ounces. 

This solution may be used repeatedly until exhausted. 
Iodine as an accelerator in development mith hydroqui- 
none, — The developer is made as follows : 

Water 3)^ ounces. 

Sulphite of Soda (gran.) 62 grains. 

Hydroquinone 15 " 

Saturated Solution of Sal Soda 2^ drochms. 

10 per cent. Solution Bromide of Potassium . . 15 minims. 

To this solution is added 3 drops of an iodine solu- 
tion, composed as follows : 

Water 43^ drachms. 

Iodide of Potassium 77 grains. 

Iodine (scales) J 20 graliis in 8 

( oz. of water. 
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This is said to accelerate development in a remark- 
able way, and the resulting color of the image is much 
blacker than without the use of iodine. The addition 
of more iodine solution than is here given produces fog 
and a reduction of deusity. The addition of smaller 
quantities of this iodine solution will also be found 
advantageous in the development of bromide prints, 
producing denser blacks and a clearer image than the 
normal developer. 

Ahvaya-ready Hypo-solution. — Fill an 80-ounce bottle 
with water, and put in two pounds of hypo-soda. When 
dissolved the solution is of the required strength for 
plates. To fix albumen prints dilute the solution before 
use with an equal proportion of water ; for collodion 
papers dilute with two parts of water to one part of 
hypo-solution. Use fresh solution for each batch of 
plates or prints. 

The use of dtrie acid is suggested as a restrainer in 
place of potassium bromide wheu the modern developers 
— metol, etc. — are used. It is found that a 10 per cent, 
solution of citric acid gives greater power of restraint, 
and does not materially affect the duration of the time 
of development. 

A good anti halation backing for plates is made by 
dissolving 40 grains of shellac in an ounce of good 
alcohol. Clear the solution by shaking it up with a 
little chalk, and filter. Then add five grains of aurine. 
A few drops of this mixture are put on the back of the 
plate to be treated, and spread over the surface with the 
tip of a finger. The film is thin, but a perfect preven- 
tive of halation by reflection. It dries with a matt 
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surface in two minates^ and is easily rubbed off in 
development with a wet rag. 

Frilling of plates can be effectually cured by the addi- 
tion of a few drops only of formalin to the developing 
bath. Remember that formalin has an injurious effect 
upon the delicate tissues of the nostrils and eyes, and 
that a diluted solution is always preferable. 

Sulphites and their Uses. — Among the substances used 
for preventing the oxidation of the developer when in 
solution, and for preventing stain, sulphite in some form 
or another is the agent most generally employed at the 
present time. There are various forms in which sul- 
phite can be bought. Besides sulphite of soda, there is 
metabisulphite of potassium, acid sulphite of soda, and 
sulphurous acid. In all these the active agent for pre- 
venting oxidation, with its accompaniment of stain, is 
the substance sulphurous anhydride or sulphur dioxide^ 
a gas of the formula SOj. The proportion of sulphur 
dioxide in any sample of sulphite determines its effi- 
ciency as a preservative. Crystallized sulphite of soda 
contains 27.4 per cent, of sulphur dioxide, and many 
commercial samples come up to this standard. On the 
other hand, many fall lamentably below it, mainly from 
two causes : 

1. The sample has, by exposure to air during long 
storage, become oxidized — i.e., converted into sulphate 
of soda, a body not only inert so far as preserving 
action, but also a restrainer of the developing powers 
of pyro. This deterioration in sulphite is rendered 
evident by the crystals losing their transparency and 
becoming crusted over with a dull, opaque powder. 
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Before such a sample as^this is used for any purpose, 
some of the crystals should be placed in a cup, a little 
water thrown over them, and the crystals swirled round 
and round by giving a rotatory motion to the cup. By 
this means the surface crust of sulphate is dissolved — 
a second dose of water may be necessary — and the clear, 
pure crystals of sulphite may remain. These are pressed 
betweeu blotting-paper to dry, and the necessary amount 
then weighed out. Sulphite which has been kept some 
time should always receive this treatment. It is, of 
course, best to prevent this oxidation taking place, but 
even when well-stoppered the salt suffers deterioration, 
particularly if the bottle is frequently opened. The 
most efficient plan for obviating this is to fill a stoppered 
bottle nearly full with coarse crystals of the salt (not 
powder), and to then pour over them sulphuric ether in 
sufficient quantity to cover the crystals. The ether will 
prevent access of air completely, and when the sulphite 
is required for use, all that is necessary is to take out a 
little with a spoon and lay it on a piece of paper for a 
minute or two. The ether, being very volatile, will 
very quickly evaporate, leaving the crystals dry. Care 
must be taken not to keep the bottle of ether in either 
a warm or a light place. Heat will evaporate the ether 
(or possibly burst the bottle) and light slowly decom- 
poses ether, one product being hydrogen peroxide, a 
body which, in consequence of its powerful oxidizing 
properties, may cause the very evil which the ether is 
intended to prevent. Keep the bottle in a cool and dark 
place. 

2. The sample may contain carbonate of soda. Most 
samples of sulphite are slightly alkaline in consequence 
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of this impurity^ instead of being quite neutral. It may 
be known when a sample is alkaline by adding to 
a little of the sample dissolved in water a solution of 
phenol-phthalein dissolved in alcohol. A pink color is 
at once produced by an alkaline sample. When such 
alkaline sulphite is being used for making up developer, 
its solution should be made just acid before the develop- 
ing agent is added. Citric is the best acid for this pur- 
pose, but hydrochloric or sulphuric may be used. The 
acid should be added in small quantities until a strip of 
blue litmus paper dipped into the solution is just turned 
red. — G. E. Brown, in Amateur Photographer, 

INTENSIFICATION. 

A recent trial of the new platinum intensifier for 
gelatine negatives introduced by Willis & Clements 
con&rms the general opinion formed by all who use it, 
that it closely approaches perfection. A new mercuric 
chloride intensifier is thus given in the British Journal 
of Photography : 

Dissolve 20 grains of potassium sulphite in 20 ounces 
of water, and add 35 grains of mercuric chloride. After 
immersion in this solution (how long, the report does 
not say) the negative is washed and redeveloped. The 
results are said to be brilliant and intense. Another 
intensifier, with which we have had personal experience 
and can recommend, is given by Mr. Gustine L. Hurd, 
at page 195 of Mosaics, 1897. 

In the January issue of WHson'a Photographic Maga- 
zinCy E.. Ed. Liesegang contributes an article of unusual 
interest on ^^The Physical Action of Intensification,'' 
which should be referred to by all dark-room workers. 
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The ferrous oxalaie method of intensification may be 
carried out in diJBEused daylight. If sufficient density 
is not obtained the process may be repeated to any 
required extent. 

In the first place, all hypo must be carefully removed 
by thorough washing. If this has not been done, the 
hypo should be decomposed by the application of a bath 
of alum, or, better, a dilute solution (1 : 200) of hydro- 
chloric acid. Then thoroughly wash and immerse in a 
saturated solution of corrosive sublimate, to each ounce 
of which a drop of strong hydrochloric acid has been 
added, till the image is bleached. Then wash for 
twenty minutes in running water, rinse with distilled 
water, and soak in this for five minutes. The treatment 
with distilled water is necessary, as the lime in the tap 
water would otherwise cause markings. Immerse the 
bleached and washed negative in a solution of ferrous 
oxalate, prepared by adding one part saturated solution 
of ferrous sulphate to four parts saturated solution of 
potassium oxalate. The image will now gradually 
blacken; when this blackening has extended to the back 
of the film, pour off the solution of ferrous oxalate and 
soak in distilled water for six minutes with three 
changes, and finally wash well. 

If distilled water has not been employed, it is neces- 
sary to soak the plate after washing in a 1 per cent, 
solution of hydrochloric acid for a few minutes, to re- 
move the oxalate of lime deposit; then rinse well, and 
set up to dry. Thorough washing is essential at each 
stage. 
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PRINTING METHODS AND FORMULiE. 

The unrest which accompanied the introduction of the 
modern print-out papers of recent years seems to have 
almost completely subsided. Albumen paper^ although 
still largely used for commercial purposes, and by a few 
prominent workers in portraiture, has been practically 
replaced by collodion and gelatine papers. Carbon and 
platinotype papers are also more generally used than in 
previous years; and recently the new developing paper, 
Velox, has obtained a strong hold on amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers. A self-toning print-out paper 
has just been placed on the market, the preparation of 
which is held secret. It gives pleasing tones and is very 
simple in manipulation. 

At present matt-surface collodion paper, toned with 
platinum, is in the lead for better class work, aristo- 
platino and vera matte being general favorites. For 
papers of this class the normal method of platinum 
toning is as follows : The print should be first soaked 
in salt and water for about five minutes, then well rinsed 
and toned in a bath composed of : 

Potassium Chloro-platinite 2 grains. 

Phosphoric Acid, dilute j^ ounce. 

Water 3 ounces. 

and then washed or, preferably, placed in a bath of car- 
bonate of soda, 2 ounces ; water 20 ounces, and then fixed. 
The use of this bath prevents any acid from being car- 
ried into the fixing bath, and thus prevents the decom- 
position of the hypo and consequent yellowing of the 
print. The particular formula given above is one which 
in our hands has given good results. — E. J. Wall. 
Platinum toning for matt gelatine paper : 
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Distilled (or cold boiled) Water 10 ounces. 

Ghiome Alnm 50 grains. 

Ghloro-platinlte of Potassium 2 <' 

This bath may be used at once, and repeatedly, re- 
plenishing it when it refuses to tone with a little chloro- 
platinite solution. It tones very evenly. After toning 
the prints immerse them in a solution of 20 ounces of 
water, ^ ounce of washing soda. Rinse in clear water, 
and fix in a bath of hypo-soda 3 ounces, water 20 
ounces, for ten minutes. 

Prof. Lainer, of the Imperial Institute of Photog- 
raphy at Vienna who has paid special attention to the 
preparation and toning of matt gelati no-chloride and 
coUodio-chloride papers publishes in a recent num- 
ber of the Photographisehe Oorreapondenz a method of 
toning which gives pure grayish black tones very sim- 
ilar to platinotype. This process is as follows: The 
prints, which must be rather deeply printed, should be 
washed in plain water for about ten or fifteen minutes 
and then immersed in an acetate bath composed of 

Borax 100 grains. 

Acetate of Soda 100 <* 

Water 20 ounces. 

Chloride of Gold 10 grains. 

till the red color turns to a brown. The print should 
then be washed and placed in the platinum bath, which 
is just half the strength of that we have recommended 
above. The print should then be well washed, and, if 
black or grayish-black tones are required, fixed for 
about five minutes in a 10 per cent, solution of hypo, 
and then washed and finally immersed in what Lainer 
calls a clearing bath, composed of 

Chloride of Gold 2 grains. 

Ammonium Sulphocyanide 2 ounces. 

Water 20 " 
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in which the prints should be allowed to remain for 
from five to fifteen minutes and then well washed and 
dried. So far as our experiments with this bath have 
gone, it seems the best method of producing on matt- 
surface gelatino- and collodio-chloride papers the tones 
which are so much sought after with printing-out 
papers — viz., those of platinotype and bromide paper, 
gray and brownish-blacks. It is, therefore, well worth 
trial by our readers. 

Another Platinum Toning Bath. — A. Cowan, in the 
Munich Amateur PhotograpJie^ recommends the employ- 
ment of a 1 per cent, solution of chrome alum, without 
the addition and instead of plain water, for dissolving 
the platinum salt. The formula for the toning bath is 
as follows : 

1 per cent. Solution of Chrome Alum .... 26 ounces. 

Common Salt * 16 grains. 

Chloro-platinite of Potassium 2 " 

The prints are placed in this bath immediately after 
printing, and any desired depth of tone may be obtained. 
If the prints are fixed immediately after toning no alter- 
ation of tone is observable, but if kept any length of 
time between toning and fixing, the tone is intensified 
by the continued action of the toning agent. This 
toning bath should be freshly prepared just before 
toning, and made up in quantities simply sufficient for 
immediate use. The fixing bath must be alkaline for 
successful results. 

Double Toning, — By careful thought and study a 
printer may constantly improve. Double toning is a 
fine thing for odd effects wheu you use platino. Take 
a print, say an 11 x 14, printed in a tinted form. Tone 
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the print very little in the gold bath, just enough to 
clear the high-lights. Then wash it well, lay it on a 
piece of clean glass, dip a brush into your platino bath, 
and go carefully over the parts you want toned down. 
When the print is finished it will make a good sample 
for the show-case. Such things make good advertise- 
ments. 

Warm Black Tones on Lithium Paper. — Wash the 
prints through several changes of water to remove all 
free silver, and tone in any gold bath (slightly alkaline) 
until the whites of the prints are clear. Then transfer 
to clear water. When all are toned put them through 
the following bath : 

Water S2 ounces. 

Sulphocyanlde of AmmoDium ^ ounce. 

Salt 14 ** 

Alum 3^ " 

Gold 4 to 6 grains. 

Tone till all warmth is out of the shadows, and im- 
merse the prints directly in 

Hypo 2 ounces. 

Water 82 " 

Fix ten to twenty minutes. 

This paper, toned by above formula, gives perfectly 
pure whites, with rich shadows, and a perfect matt sur- 
face suitable for coloring or bas-relief work. Do not 
carry the toning in the first bath further than a cherry, 
nor wash between the sulphocyauide and fixing baths, 
as it is liable to cause a piuk tint in the half-tones. 

Albumen Prints from Very Weak Negatives, — Notwith- 
standing the growing popularity of print-out papers, 
the use of albumen papers continues for commercial 
work, and with some photographers for portraiture, 
because of the capacity of this paper for giving rich 
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gold toDes. When it is desired to obtain brilliant prints 
from very weak negatives, instead of using a strong 
silver bath, Mr. Pabst recommends, in Photographische 
Oorrespondenz, the following procedure : Take a suffi- 
cient quantity of water and alcohol in equal parts to 
float a sheet of albumen paper, and add to the mixture 
8 grains of common salt for each 3 ounces of solution, 
and from 30 to 150 minims of a 10 per cent, solution 
of bichromate of potassium, more or less, according to 
the degree of contrast desired in the prints. The paper 
is floated on this bath for two minutes and thoroughly 
dried in darkness. It is then sensitized in the usual 
silver bath. Chromate of silver is thus formed, yel- 
lowish or red in color, and it is this chromate of silver 
which gives the contrast in the print. The printing 
should be carried to a considerable depth until the 
shadows begin to bronze. The toning bath employed 
should be one containing sulphocyanide of ammonium 
or potassium with the gold. This is essential, because 
the albumen surface has been coagulated by the alcohol 
bath, and the bichromate has a tanning action, so that 
the use of sulphocyanide is needed to enable the image 
to take up the toning solution. For this reason also the 
immersion of the prints in the usual hypo fixing bath 
should be somewhat prolonged, that the solution may 
have time to thoroughly permeate the toughened albu- 
men film. 

ReduGing Over-printed Silver Prints, — Mr. W. H. 
Sherman gives the following useful method from his 
experience : Make a saturated solution of ferricyanide 
(red prussiate) of potassium in a white glass bottle and 
keep it in difiPused light. Mine stands on a shelf near 
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the skylight. Just how long it has taken to ripen, so to 
speak, I cannot tell. What I know is that it acts on a 
too-dark print like a charm. Here, is the way to use it : 
Take of the fixing bath and water about equal parts, 
sufficient to immerse any print which needs reducing; 
• add enough of the reducing solution to change the color 
of the other to about lemon-yellow, and mix well. If 
the prints are thoroughly toned and fixed they may be 
taken directly from the hypo, or they may be placed in 
the first washing water over night; in the latter case 
they may be taken out of the water and laid into the 
fixing bath again. Lay one at a time face down into 
the reducer, and quickly turn it over. As soon as it is 
as light as you want to have it, place it again, after 
draining, into the hypo for two or three minutes, then 
transfer it to the water with the other prints. A little 
practice will familiarize one with the details of the 
operation. 

As it requires considerable time for a moderate light 
to overcome the harmful properties of this solution, it 
is advisable to prepare a new one by the time the old 
one is half used up. It is quite likely, however, that a 
short exposure to direct sunlight may have the same 
effect. 

Reducing Over-dark OelaMne Prints : 

Saturated Aqueous Solution Cyanide Potassium . 15 minims. 
Saturated Alcoholic Solution Iodine . . . . 5 " 
Water 13^ ounce. 

This works quickly, and the prints should be removed 
before they quite reach the desired tint. 

Reducing Over-printed Proofs. — Immerse the prints 
in a bath made as follows : 

7 
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Cyanide of Potassium Sgraiiifl. 

liquor Ammonia 5 drops. 

Water Ipint. 

As soon as the desired reduction is reached, wash 
prints in runoiDg water for twenty or thirty minutes. 
The illumination of the shadows of your picture is fully 
as important as the preservation of values in the lights. 

Seed's Positive Celluloid Films, — Formerly the only 
method of securing photographs on celluloid was by the 
single or double transfer carbon process. By using the 
new positive films recently introduced by the M. A. 
Seed D. P. Co., however, pictures on celluloid, rough 
or smooth surface, and with a variety of tones, may be 
easily and expeditiously produced by artificial light — 
a single oil or gas lamp being sufficient for the purpose 
of exposure. Milton B. Punnett gives the following 
account of his experiments in the developraeut of these 
films. 

What would be the effect on an image, formed from 
a positive bromide emulsion, of varying the amount of 
sodium sulphite in an amidol developer? The experi- 
ments necessary to answer this question were made on 
Seed's new positive celluloid films. 

No. 1. Mrst Experiment^ with the formula : 

Amidol 1 grm. 

Sodium Sulphite (dry) 4 grms. 

Water 80c.c. 

It developed quick and clear, with a tone varying 
from black to olive-black, same as given by the metol- 
hydrochinone developer recommended in the printed 
formula. 

No. 2. 8ec(md Eseperiment, with the formula : 

Saturated Solution Sodium Sulphite 160 c.c. 

Amidol 2 grms. 
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The resulting image did not have as much suap as in 
the previous experiment, but the color was a fine blue- 
black. The blue was more pronounced than I had ever 
seen before in an image developed from a bromide emul- 
sion. 

No. 8. Third Experiment, with the formula : 

Solution No. 2 . . . .80 c.c. 

Amidol 2 grms. 

The solution from the second experiment was about 
saturated with amidol, as very little, if any, of the two 
grammes would dissolve. Filtered and an equal amount 
of water added, this developer gave a fine, rich black 
image. 

An analysis showed that a developer of similar con- 
stitution could be made by taking 

Sodium Sulphite (crystals) 150 grms. 

Water 400 c.c. 

Amidol 5 grms. 

The keeping quality of this developer is not as good 
as a more dilute solution, and seems to diminish with 
an increase in the amount of amidol. 

While experimenting some time ago with amidol de- 
velopers, I found that an addition of hydrocbinone had 
a tendency to preserve them. The following developer 
can be taken as a fair sample : 

Amidol 2 grms. 

Hydrochlnone Igrm. 

Cnrstallized Sodium Sulphite 18 grms. 

Water 400 c.c. 

Experiments showed that the hydrocbinone in this 
formula had little, if any, developing action. 

Carbon Prints and PkUinoiypes. — It so happened a 
few weeks ago that I bad an opportunity to look over 
some of the best work produced during the past two or 
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three years by about a score of our most notable pro- 
fessional photographers. What a treat it was ! In the 
collection were pictures from the studios of Stein, of 
Milwaukee ; Strauss, of St. Louis ; Steffens, of Chicago ; 
MacDonald, of Albany; Davis & Sanford, Hollinger, 
Gilbert, Ess & Eppinger, Mendelssohn, Falk, Anderson, 
Rockwood, Dana, Dupont, Cox, the Carbon Studio, and 
Alman, of New York ; Appleton, of Daytou ; Phillips, 
Gilbert & Bacon, and Bridle, of Philadelphia. There 
were some others whose names I have forgotten, but 
the list given is enough to cause the average reader's 
^^ mouth to water/V They (the pictures) were grand. 
Photography seemed to be uplifted. But to describe 
their beauty, delicacy of line, and light and masses, 
their ever-varying gradations of tone and tint, their 
rich depths accentuated by most carefully controlled 
effects of light, is beyond my pen, and I will not 
attempt it. 

One thing, however, I brought away with me and 
made my own — ^a conviction that the photographer who 
seeks to achieve the highest possibilities of his art, and 
equally the man whose ambition is bent on making the 
most profitable sort of work in photographic portrait- 
ure, must use, more or less exclusively, either the carbon 
or the platinotype printing process. The following of 
imitations, however subtle and alluring, will not do : 
for those who would be first, the real thing is an essen- 
tial to success. 

*^Upon what ground, asks Self-complacency, ^^do 
you base so bold and sweeping an opinion ?" If, indeed, 
it was only an opinion I would not venture to assert it 
with so much freedom. For I am, withal, a modest 
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man among my fellows, though as enthusiastic as the 
loudest of them where fraternal help is concerned. But 
what I have stated is so strong a conviction that I am 
constrained to ease my mind by its expression. I will 
explain : 

In the collection of work mentioned I saw the 
selected efforts of men who are admittedly unsurpassed 
in their profession. The wonderful possibilities of pho- 
tography in its highest and noblest application— por- 
traiture — revealed themselves, as the beauties of a 
landscape are discovered when the sun emerges from 
behind a cloud, as my eye wandered from one picture 
to another. And every picture was either a carbon or 
a platinotype ! What a remarkable pronouncement lay 
in that fact; what a triumphant unanimity ! When the 
master minds were brouglit together on the great ques- 
tion of the best available method of projecting upon 
paper the magic image given by the lens there was seen 
but one opinion, that the choice lay between two pro- 
cesses, carbon and platinotype. Here surely is an idea 
of value to those who are striving for advancement. 

Then the other side of the matter, the monetary value 
of the opinion, is worthy of a thought. The men who 
so decidedly pronounced in favor of platinotypes and 
carbons as the highest and best of our printing processes 
are those who secure the most remunerative prices for 
their work. Is not that a significant fact? Does their 
opinion in this important matter of the print result from 
their high prices, or do the high prices result from their 
following of the opinion? The sensible man will judge 
for himself. — Thomas Aquinas. 

Carbon Printing. — It has been said that the carbon 
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process is one of the most difficult to work ; well, so it 
is ; but what of that ? Are we going to let such a pro- 
cess with all its advantages be unused because it is diffi- 
cult to work ? If we are enthusiastic workers we will 
be content with no process but the best; besides, half 
the pleasure is in the mastering of a method. There 
will be failures at first ; but never mind the failures ; if 
a good negative of a subject which will make a picture 
is possessed, spoil half a dozen, or, if necessary, more 
prints, but get one good and permanent result in a suit- 
able color, and you will be proud of it. This sort of 
thing will be found expensive, and fewer negatives will 
probably be made ; but all the more care will be taken 
in the production of those few; therefore the standard 
of work will be raised, not only in the printing, but in 
the negative-making. There is no doubt that the ease 
with which we can multiply our prints makes us more 
careless in their production than we would be if only 
one impression could be taken ; then we would find no 
process too difficult for us, and we would do everything 
in our power to insure a beautiful and permanent result. 
I fancy we are too apt to have the feeling that, as we 
always have the negative, it does not matter very much 
whether the prints taken are first-rate or not. We can 
do something better at any time. — J. B. Johnston. 

To quickly dry sensitized carbon-tissue in damp weather 
immerse it after sensitizing in a bath of alcohol for two 
or three minutes, and afterward squeegee it, face down, 
on waxed or collodionized glass. It is then put into a 
wooden box, previously well dried before the fire ; the 
tissue will dry in a few hours. 

Matt-surface Carbon Prints. — With the commercial 
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temporary support glazed prints are obtaiped^ and it is 
sometimes desired to obtain matt-surface prints. The 
best way of doing this is to obtain a sheet of matt-sur- 
face opal; wax it, coat with enamel collodion^ and wash 
till it no longer repels water, and squeegee the exposed 
tissue on to this^ and developing, and then transferring 
to the final support. 

The final support may be opal, wood, metal, ivory, 
or any polished surface, or specially rough or hand- 
made drawing papers. In such a case the surface must 
be prepared by coating with the following : 

Heinrich's Gelatine • . 820 grains. 

Distilled Water 20 ounces. 

Soak for four hours, dissolve by the aid of heat or a 
water bath. Dissolve also 

Chrome Alum • 12 grains. 

Distilled Water bounces. 

and add gradually, with constant stirring while warm, to 
the gelatine, and then filter through fine linen. The 
final support must be thinly coated with this. — News. 

THE BICHROMATE GUM (OR DIRECT CARBON) PROCESS. 

This artistic method of producing permanent prints 
in any color is a revival of the direct carbon process 
given by Blair in the early years of photography. It 
has attracted considerable attention during the year, and 
its adherents are growing in number as the possibilities 
of the process become better understood. Mr. George 
Ewing gives, in the British Journal, the following 
risumi of the method as at present practised : 

Paper. — Any close-grained, well-sized paper will 
answer, though Messrs. Henneberg aud Kuhn recom- 
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mend specially the drawing and water-color papers pre- 
pared by Schleicher and SchuU, and the ^^ Montgolfier '^ 
paper described by Mr. Demachy. This latter can be 
had either in white or in cream, and other warm tints, 
and, when the grain is close, gives most brilliant prints. 
More open-grained papers, Mr. Watzek says, retain the 
color better, and give half-tones more easily; but 
Messrs. Henneberg and Kuhn assert that the rough 
English makes do not give pure white. 

Sizing, — Whatever paper be employed, it will be 
advisable to size it. For this purpose starch or flour 
may be used, two to four parts of starch being taken to 
a hundred parts of water, according as the surface of the 
paper is more or less rough. Dr. Just, of Vienna, sells 
nine varieties of paper ready-sized for coating. 

Colors. — The quality of the colors used is of the first 
importance, and our authors are particular in recom- 
mending certain manufacturers. Watzek suggests the 
use of pigments manufactured either by Winsor & New- 
ton, of London ; Schmincke, of Diisseldorf ; or Pail- 
lard, of Paris; but finely ground pigments of other 
makers will, no doubt, serve equally well. All colors 
are not suitable. Blacks, whether animal, ivory, or 
lampblack, give the best results; blues, particularly 
Prussian blue, ultramarine, or indigo, are nearly as 
good; but browns are exceedingly difficult to work. 
Besides the blacks and blues named, burnt sienna and 
English red may be used ; other colors had best be left 
alone. 

Character of Negatives, — For the best results, trans- 
parent and soft, but by no means weak, negatives should 
be used. The style of n^atives that give good enlarge- 
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meats is what is required. It is possible, however, by 
varying the proportion of gum and pigment, to obtain 
very successful prints from negatives of any character. 
Dr. Henneberg and Kuhn state that, by using burnt 
sienna, they have succeeded in securing excellent pic- 
tures from negatives that were too harsh for ordinary 
printing-out paper; and they lay down as a general 
principle that the more gum used the more pronounced 
the gradation of tones, and that an increase in the quan- 
tity of color tends to softness. 

Gum. — The gum to be used is the ordinary gum 
arabic sold by stationers for office use. Mr. Watzek 
prefers to use a 10 per cent, solution, with the addition 
of a few drops of phenic acid as a preservative ; but 
Messrs. Henneberg and Kuhn recommend a solution 
containing equal parts by weight of gum and water, 
without any preservative. Their experiments having 
shown that the longer the gum solution is kept the 
more sensitive it becomes, they prefer to let the solution 
stand till it becomes mouldy, and to then filter it for 
use. In this state it will keep for a long time without 
deterioration. 

Coating the Paper. — The sensitive coating is prepared 
by pouring into a graduated glass measure, in equal 
quantities, first the gum solution, then the pigment, and 
lastly a 10 per cent, solution of bichromate of potash, 
and mixing them thoroughly. It is advisable at this 
stage to test the quality of the mixture by coating thinly 
with it a small strip of waste-paper. After drying, the 
surface should show the dull lustre of the crude gum. 
The brilliancy or otherwise of the coating is, in fact, of 
the highest importance; for, if the layer is too brilliant. 
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it indicates that there is too much gum^ which will dis- 
appear with its contained color in the subsequent opera- 
tions, and, if the coating is very dull, the shadows of 
the picture will be choked. Between these two extremes 
a variety of changes can be ruug to suit the subjects to 
be depicted. As on the quantity of gum depends the 
grain of the image, a sufficiently large proportion should 
be used for landscape to secure brilliancy, and a corre- 
spondingly small quantity should be employed for por- 
traits. In thfs matter each photographer must work 
out his own salvation. The right proportions of the 
constituents having been settled, the paper selected for 
printing is coated, iu yellow light, with a thin layer of 
the mixture. For the purpose use a large and broad 
brush fully charged with the sensitive gum solution, but 
be careful to avoid all brush-marks or other unevenness, 
and to lay on the coating so thinly as to permit of the 
underlying paper being seen. When the ground has 
been laid, go over it with a badger's-hair softener or 
broad camel's-hair brush, so as to secure a perfectly 
even coating, for on this depends success or failure. The 
coating liaving been satisfactorily distributed, the paper 
is to be dried quickly over a stove. It is essential that 
the paper be absolutely dry, otherwise the color will 
dissolve in washing ; but care should be taken to avoid 
scorching, as that would produce indelible marks. 

Printing. — Paper prepared as directed may be kept 
for a few days, but it is always advisable to use it as 
fresh as possible, preferably immediately after sensitiz- 
ing. At this stage the technical skill of the worker 
will have most occasion for display, since good results 
are obtainable only from correct exposure, and the 
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length of exposure depends on the quantity of gum in 
the coating — more gum, more printing. As the light 
impression is not visible till after development, the depth 
of printing has to be judged by a photometer. Any one 
of the photometers commonly used for carbon work will 
do, though our authors employ Fernande's, and find 
that the blue-black tints require from 3° to 4° on that 
instrument (i. e., about two minutes in sunlight), black 
colors from 4° to 6*^, and brownish-yellows about 10°. 
Mr. Watzek says, however, that the exposure, on a fine 
winter day and with a soft negative, should range from 
a quarter to half an hour, the difference depending on 
the color of the prints and the quantity of the bichro- 
mated gum in the film. 

Development, — After printing, the paper is immersed 
in a dish of pure cold water, which is changed every 
few minutes, until it ceases to show any trace of yellow 
caused by the bichromate in the coating. Once the 
bichromate has been eliminated, the further operations 
can be comfortably carried out in daylight. If, now, 
the exposure has been correct, the outlines of the image 
will soon show themselves at the points of greatest con- 
trast, and the highest lights will appear in the cold 
water. Rock the tray for about five minutes, and then 
add a small quantity of tepid water of about 70° F., 
increasing the temperature from time to time till the 
image commences to appear. Now carefully lift the 
print on to a sheet of glass, cautiously avoiding contact 
with the surface, and, holding it over the basin, keep 
pouring water on the picture. If the exposure has been 
too short, development will soon be completed, but the 
image will be weak. Over-exposure, on the other hand,. 
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will cause the image to hold back, and in that case 
recourse may be had to the sawdust soup recommended 
by Artigue to bring out details. Finally, replace the 
print under water, and, by means of a soft and fine 
brush, remove the parts that offer the greatest resist- 
ance, clearing up the portions that appear too dark and 
eliminating useless detail. Proceed, however, with the 
utmost caution so as to avoid marks, and do not allow 
the passion for ^^ artistic^' results to annihilate photo- 
graphic excellence. 

After Operations. — Development having been com- 
pleted, the print is immersed in a 10 per cent, alum 
solution, to remove the last traces of bichromate, and, 
after thorough washing in cold water, is dried. It 
should then be varnished with any good crystal varnish, 
as that gives. depth and transparency to the colors, par- 
ticularly to those, like umber and burnt sienna, that 
have a tendency to appear too deep. 

Final Remarks. — Printing in clouds from a second 
negative is not possible unless, after development, the 
sky portion is resensitized, printed on, and redeveloped. 
By this second sensitizing, however, effects in two colors 
may be produced. Certain authors recommend the use 
of soda and acids in development, but Kuhn is distinctly 
opposed to their use, as they diminish the intensity of 
the shadows. -^Bri^wA Journal of Photography.] 

PLATINOTYPE PRINTING. 

Pkdinotype Paper. — The growth of the popularity of 
platinotype prints has brought us many inquiries 
whether photographers cannot prepare their own paper 
jn small quantities as desired. Our advice on this point 
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has been that it is simpler, cheaper in the end, and more 
satisfactory to get the paper from the manufactarers, 
Messrs. Willis & Clements. For those who desire to 
experiment, however, the subjoined formulae from the 
Amateur Photographer may be useful. Make two solu- 
tions : 

A. 

Potasslc Chloro-platlnite 60 grains. 

Distilled Water 4 drachms. 

B. 

Ferric Oxalate 60 grains. 

Water 4 drachms. 

Keep in a dark place. For use, mix equal parts of 
A and B, and coat arrow-root-sized paper with it by 
means of a tuft of cotton-wool or piece of soft sponge. 
The mixed solution must be used withiu ten minutes to 
secure the best results, and the coated paper must be 
dried quickly before a fire. Develop with 

Sodium Citrate 120 grains. 

Water 1 ounce. 

Acid bath and washing as usual. 

But he may require an even warmer tone than can be 
produced by either of the foregoing suggestions, and 
uranium may be usefully used in this behalf. 

The following is the formula I have found satisfac- 
tory : 

A.— Uranium Nitrate 10 parts. 

Acetic Acid 10 

Water, to 100 

B.— Potassium Ferrocyanide 10 

Water, to 100 

C— Ammonium Sulphocyanide 50 

Water, to 100 

Immediately before use add lOQO parts of water to 10 
of each solution, and keep the prints moving well below 
the^surface until the required tone is obtained. 
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Another method of obtaining a brown tone is the one 
suggested and introduced by Mr. Packham. The requi- 
sites were, for some time^ obtainable at the dealers, but 
I have. missed them lately, and therefore I do not think 
I shall be wronging the discoverer by publishing what 
I believe to be the formula: 2 drachms of ordinary 
dyer's catechu (commonly called cutch), of best quality 
and cleanliness, boiled or scalded in 5 ounces of water, 
to which one ounce of alcohol is subsequently, when 
cool, added as a preservative. For use, take water at 
130° F. 20 ounces, and the above solution 35 minims. 

It is questionable whether blue-tinted prints are suit- 
able for photographs, and it is only in very few cases 
that they will help the representation, but they may 
easily be produced in platinotype by using the following 
iron-toning bath : 

A.— Ammon. Iron Alum 10 jiarts. 

Hydrochloric Acid 10 *' 

Water 100 " 

B and G as before. 

Immediately before use add 5 parts A, 2 parts B, and 
5 parts C to 1000 parts of water, and immerse the prints 
as before. 

Both of these two baths, and the former especially, 
are particularly useful in intensifying weak prints, and 
making what would otherwise be only fit for the dust- 
bin into presentable pictures. 

Unless an actinometer is used there is a danger of 
obtaining weak under-exposed prints. These may be 
intensified with platinum by using the Hiibl formula, as 
follows : 

l.—Sodium Formate 48 grains. 

Water 1 ounce. 

2.— Platinum Percbloride 10 grains. 

Water 1 ounce. 
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For use take 

Water 1 ounce. 

No. 1 15 minims. 

No. 2 . , 15 " 

and immerse for about fifteen minutes, wash and dry. 



METOL AND GLYCIN DEVELOPERS FOR BROMIDE 

PAPER. 

Glycin works as well with bromide paper as it does 
with plates, giving clear, brilliant images, with suitable 
density and soft modulations, and working, too, without 
the slightest tendency to fog. But alone, despite its 
energy, it moves too slowly even to suit the lazy pacing- 
gait of the disciples of the slow-coach school. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes do seem a prodigal expen- 
diture of time when the same results, not one jot or tittle 
less in beauty or brilliancy, can be achieved in two or 
three minutes, and that, too, without the risk of encoun- 
tering fog. 

S.apid work, perhaps the most rapid work, can be 
done with metol, and it can be pushed very far with 
increase of stimulants, but there is great liability to 
fog. I think that rapidity of such a degree that it pre- 
vents one having any control over the evolution of the 
latent image is undesirable, and especially so with bro- 
mide work. One likes to see the image come up rather 
slowly, to watch the gradations as they build up, and 
the deepening of the shadows, so as to check exactly at 
the right point and avoid too great density and hard- 
ness, for after-treatment of the image, either for reduc- 
tion or intensification, is out of the question, and is 
never resorted to by good workmen but in extreme cases. 
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I therefore hailed glyein as a special gift for bromides, 
and fairly rejoiced on account of its slowness of action. 

I shall not detain you with any further talk on the 
subject of bromide development, but simply recommend 
my method for giving good results. I make the follow- 
ing solutions : 

A. 

Glycin 75 grains. 

Metol 10 '* 

Sulphite of Soda . . 3>^ ounces. 

Carbonate of Potassium 3>^ " 

Water 40 " 

Also a second solution : 

B. 

Glycin 40 grains. 

Metol 8 " 

Sulphite of Soda 600 " 

Water 16 ounces. 

You will notice that the latter (B) contains no car- 
bonate of potassium. It is employed to increase the 
density. 

I first subject the print to the action of Solution A, 
and if it progresses in development gradually and grows 
in intensity in a minute or so, I allow it to continue in 
the developer ; but if indications are shown that it needs 
more density — that is, is lagging somewhat — I add a 
measure of Solution B as a stimulant. However, do not 
be too precipitate in expediting the evolution, and so 
probably spoil your picture. If there is evidence of 
overtoning, dilute with water and a few drops of bro- 
mide, but I imagine the print is always softer for the 
omission. 

If you think you have rather undertimed your print, 
take one measure of A, one-half measure of B, one-half 
measure of water. 
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Wash the developed print in two or or three changes 
of water, and fix in weak, freshly made hypo. To 
avoid blisters, let the first wash-water contain a little 
common salt. — Sonis Bartlett. 



PREPARING BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS FOR COLORING. 

Prints that are to be finished in oil should receive a 
coat of warm (not hot) size made by dissolving 10 grains 
of gelatine in an ounce of warm water. It should be 
applied with a flat camePs-hair brush. With some 
makes of paper this is not absolutely necessary; bat it 
insures freedom from any trouble due to ^^ running." 

The Eastman Company recommends a good prepara- 
tion for prints that are to be finished in water-colors. 
The chief trouble in using water-colors on a gelatine 
surface is the streakiness that is almost inevitable. 
This can be avoided by use of the following mixture: 

A. 

Bleached Shellac 4 ounces. 

Alcohol 8 *' 

Dissolve and let stand at least twenty-four hours. 

Clear part of A 4 ounces. 

Alcohol 4 " 

Filter before use. 

Fill a '^ spray difEuser'^ with Solution B, and spray 
the enlargement all over^ not thick enough to run^ but 
just enough to look wet for an instant when first applied. 
As soon as dry (say in ten minutes) the color may be 
applied as to ordinary paper. Wash freely and boldly, 
and^ if the color shows signs of washing up on any part 
of the print, spray some more of Solution B on top of 
the color ; it will do no harm. 

8 
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Prints that are to be finished in pastel should be pre- 
pared thus: Dip a tuft of cotton in pulverized pumice, 
rubbing the powder well into the cotton. Then spray 
the print with Solution B, and then hold the tuft of 
cotton over its surface with one hand and pat it with 
the other, to cause the dust of the pumice to fall evenly 
and settle on the face of the print. Apply the spray 
again to fasten the pumice, and, if more ^^ tooth 'Ms 
required, dust and spray again. After this treatment 
pastel can be worked as easily as on pastel paper; the 
enlargement will show clear and bright through the 
pumice, and the pastel will hold firmly. After using 
the spray diffuser, always blow a little clean alcohol 
through it to prevent it becoming stopped up with gum 
lac. — W. E. Henry, in the AmaJteur Photographer. 

IMITATION ENAMEL OR "BURNT-IN'' PICTURES. 

Without a gas-mfflue furnace which can be raised to 
a cherry-red temperature the production of burnt-in 
photographs on ceramic ware is a process that is imprac- 
ticable and, therefore, denied to those with only limited 
means of gratifying their photographic tastes. The f ol- 
lowing process for making imitation ceramic photo- 
graphs was suggested nearly twenty years ago, and it 
ofiPers possibilities well within realization without re- 
course having to be had to out-of-the-way or costly 
appliances. 

: The imitation ^^ enamel '^ is simply a photograph on 
a vitreous support, such as porcelain, upon which it is 
japanned, so that after completion the surface is very 
hard and durable, and has an essential resemblance to 
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many articles of domestic utility which have undergone 
the japanning process. 

The process is briefly this : A carbon print is made 
on the final support^ which may be of glass, metal, or 
porcelain, or, indeed, any suitable substance which will 
stand a considerable degree of heat. After the print is 
developed, its surface is japanned, an operation which 
consists of coating it with a suitable varnish in successive 
thin layers, and then subjecting it to the necessary fixing 
temperature. The varnishes recommended for the pur- 
pose are amber and copal, the former being said to yield 
the harder film, while the latter is the whiter of the two. 
"Stoving^' varnishes are those it is necessary to em- 
ploy. The term ^^stoving^' denotes the operation of 
applying the required degree of heat. Apply the var- 
nish with a camePs-hair brush, each successive layer 
being added only when the previous one is dry, drying 
being accelerated by moderate heat. The ^^stoving" 
consists of keeping the plaque at a temperature of about 
180° to 200® for some hours, when it is allowed to cool. 
The surface is next polished with pumice powder, next 
with tripoli and oil, and, finally, with putty powder. 
A brilliant hard surface should now have been obtained. 
The necessary degree of heat mentioned may, of course, 
be easily had at home by permission of the lady who is 
privileged to possess control over the kitchen. Of 
course, the carbon positive may be colored before being 
japanned. 

From the description given it will be seen that the 
process is extremely simple and quite within the capa- 
bilities of any intelligent worker. — News. 

Photographs on Enamded^Iron,^~A London syndi- 
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cate is introduciog pictures produced on and subse- 
quently burnt in enamelled iron by a patented process. 
Plates up to 17 x 22 from portrait or landscape nega- 
tives may be bad by this process, which suggests itself 
as useful to the photographer for his public displays 
where light and exposure would ruin any of the usual 
kinds of pictures. It is said that the cost of these pic- 
tures ^'from the photographer's own negatives" is 
approximately that of bromide prints, and there is a 
large variety of pigments from which choice may be 
made as to color, etc. 

PHOTO-RELIEF SCULPTURE. 

During a recent visit to the Rockwood studio we 
examined with considerable pleasure and interest a 
number of examples of a new process by which pho- 
tography advances a step further as the reproductive art 
par excellence. Bas-relief photography is a matter with 
which all photographers are familar. A Mr. John 
Baynes, of Stamford, Conn., aided and advised by Mr. 
Rockwood, has brought this process to perfection. This 
he does by producing a portrait in a proportionately 
graded bas-relief, in a aolidy by means of lights and he 
claims that there is no limit to the height of the relief 
so obtained. The portraits, or reliefs, were those of 
Abraham Lincoln and of the inventor of the process. 
They were executed in plaster and exhibited the most 
delicate modulation of light and shade, such as we see 
in the newly minted medal. 

'^ This first medallion of the new process,'^ said Mr. 
Baynes when questioned about his discovery, ^' proves 
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that light can be used in the production of actual forms 
in works of art. Nor is the presence of the desired 
object necessary. This portrait of Lincoln was taken 
from Marshall's paiuting^ and its border from a draw- 
ing. It is really a portrait^ recognized as containing 
every detail of the well-known face of the martyred 
President. In the most carefully executed medals by 
the old process there cannot be found the refinement of 
expression and the precision and certainty here mani- 
fested. It exhibits a subtlety of movemeut of surface 
unequalled by the product of any tool heretofore used. 
The modelling possibilities of this old tool, light, now 
first successfully applied for that purpose, are limited 
only by the inventive and imaginative faculties of the 
artist.'' 

The practicability of this new 'process means a revo- 
lution in numismatics and in kindred arts, such as 
stamping plates for book-cover decoration, embossing 
dies for stationery, and other uses, and pattern-rollers 
for ornamentation of ba^ie and precious metals, and for 
silk and cotton fabrics. 

Mr. Rockwood is connected with the inventor of this 
process as an expert photographer. The possibilities of 
the process for the production of bas-reliefs in any size 
or material from photographic negatives, for decoration 
and similar purposes, will be obvious. The method is 
as yet held secret, but will probably be introduced com- 
mercially. An illustrated article devoted to it appeared 
in the New York Herald of May 30th. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING MEMORIALS, TOMBSTONES, ETC. 

Tt is manifestlj impossible to know exactly what the 
effect of a building or a monument will be on a given 
site until after the completion of the same in place, 
however desirable such knowledge may be; but I have 
gotten a satisfactory approximation by the process about 
to be described. 

Having determined the size which the base of a pro- 
posed monument, for instance, shall measure, I lay 
it out on the plot in question, marking each corner 
with a stake which will show prominently in the pho- 
tographic view of the lot as a whole, which I then pro- 
ceed to make. It is next necessary to construct in wood 
or plaster a model in miniature of the proposed design 
to a scale; an inch to the foot is convenient. This 
model having been painted or colored so as to approx- 
imate to the tone of the material to be used, a negative 
is then made of it, with especial regard to two things : 
First, that the lighting shall be as like as possible to 
that of the view of the lot, so that the shadows may 
harmonize; second, that the size of the image on the 
ground-glass shall be so regulated as to coincide with 
the corresponding dimensions indicated by the stakes on 
the view negative. A light background is preferable. 

The negatives having been obtained, the next prob- 
lem is to get a combination print. Of course, this 
may be accomplished by masking the print from the 
view negative, so as to leave a space in which to print 
the image from the model negative, complementarily 
masked. But this is troublesome and does not give 
good results, owing to the white line which is usually 
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left around the openings of the masks. In practice it 
has been found much better to make an albumen print 
from each negative^ tone them alike^ and after drying 
to cut out carefully with knife or shears the image of 
the modely and paste it directly on the face of the other 
prints^ after mounting, in its appropriate place. The 
edges of the cut-out piece may be shaved down so as to 
make them adhere closely and conceal the thickness of 
the paper, or this can be modified by the use of a spot- 
ting brush and ink. I have produced several results in 
this way, in which, when framed under glass, the pro- 
posed work can hardly be distinguished from that 
already existing and included in the general view. 

As a matter of fact, making due allowance for the 
small size of the model, the representation of the final 
appearance of the ensemble is perfect. Naturally the 
effect of different sizes can be studied, and mistakes thus 
avoided. — C. W. Canfield. 

PHOTOGRAPHING SNOW AND ICE SCENES. 

Photographing ice and snow is not the easiest occu- 
pation of even those who have had considerable experi- 
ence in photography. There are certain conditions 
necessary, or the results will be anything but satisfac- 
tory. Much depends on the light, much on the expo- 
sure, and much on the development. Study the subject 
before the lens is pointed at it, and study it on the 
ground-glass, too. When your head is under the cloth 
you will perceive a number of ghost-like reflections, 
everyone of which must be exorcised or they will mate- 
rialize on your n^ative. 
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The first great precautiou is to be sure that no extra- 
neous light enters the camera from reflections^ from 
brass-work^ the diaphragm^ or the lens itself. Any 
bright surface, however small^ acts like a tiny mirror 
and some little inquisitive ray will steal into the pene- 
tralia. All rays are verily thieves and robbers that do 
not enter through the door of the lens. Do not forget 
that you are working in the very midst of a light-reflect- 
ing material which becomes all the more intense when 
the sun is shining upon it. 

You must protect your camera from the bright L'ght 
by covering it over with the opaque head-cloth while 
focussing^ while drawing the slide of the plate-holder^ 
and while returning it after the exposure. The plate- 
holders, with the sensitive plates^ as well as the exposed 
plateSy should be kept in a case or wrapped up. 

Moderate sized masses of ice and snow often form by 
themselves beautiful subjects to photograph. When no 
object of comparison is near by to judge of their actual 
dimensions the effect is enchantingly deceptive, the 
innumerable grottoes and stalactites of icicles present- 
ing the appearance of vast caverns with endless wind- 
ings in which one could fancy gnomes and elves wan- 
dering about. Then, too, rocks covered with ice and 
hung with icicles are most beautiful in the contrasts of 
rough and smooth, the dark and glittering ; but they 
are difficult to manage in the development. 

Overtiming is probably the besetting fciult of the 
snow-photographer. It is so hard to realize the quality 
of light reflected from the snowy surfaces ; but I think 
it is better to err in the direction of over-exposure than 
to give too short a time. We can, in a measure, remedy 
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too strong actiou of the lights but there is little hope for 
saving a plate^ by any of the therapeutics of photog- 
raphy^ when insufficient exposure is given upon a snow 
scene. 

Endeavor to get as near as possible to correct expo- 
sure, for success alone depends upon it. 

Modification of the developer must not be too much 
relied upon to make up for the so-called ^^ latitude of 
exposure.'^ 

Experience can alone reach the goal of correct expo- 
sure. I have never seen a good snow or ice scene taken 
by the ^^ push-the-button formula.^^ 

Know also your lens and the plate you are working 
with. 

Sometimes a view is presented to the eye which prom- 
ises to give a beautiful picture — high-lights relieved 
against more modulated shadows — ^but look out for 
halation. — John Bartlett. 

PHOTOGRAPHING GROUPS. 

In no branch of photographic technics; says a writer 
in the British Joumaly more than in the taking of 
groups of people has the introduction of the Jena glasses 
brought about such important changes of methods as 
modern lenses render possible. Until quite recently, if 
it were desired to take a portrait group, the work was 
hedged in with so many difficulties and restrictions that, 
not infrequently, no satisfactory result was obtainable. 
Did we wish to work with a quick exposure, a stand- 
point removed to a considerable distance, sometimes im- 
possible to obtain, was a necessity, for the lens was not 
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made which, with full aperture, covered sharply to the 
edges a plate whose length in any way approached the 
length of the focus. To work to that extent, a very 
small diaphragm had to be used, with the concomitant 
increase of exposure. True, this increase is minimized 
by the general acceleration in the speed of plates as now 
made ; but, even allowing for such a gain, the advan- 
tages are all on the side of the new lenses, which cover 
sharply and with full aperture an area with a diameter 
equal to the focus of the lens. 

Then, again, unless an almost microscopically small 
diaphragm was used, so as to make the depth of defini- 
tion almost infinite, very great care had to be taken to 
arrange the figures so that their front line assumed a 
horseshoe shape, flat fields being unknown, the only 
way of getting all the figures in the focus with full, or 
nearly full, aperture being so to arrange them by bring- 
ing the outer figures near enough to lengthen the focus 
of the outer pencils that they came to a point in the 
same plane as those in the centre. One consequence of 
this arrangement was that, if sharpness was aimed at, 
the figures near the edge of the group became very dis- 
proportioned, sometimes ludicrously so. While on this 
topic, it is well to point out a fact which is very fre- 
quently lost sight of, if not actually unknown. Nat- 
urally, it is not every photographer who is provided 
with brand-new lenses; in fact, the conservative instinct 
of the old practitioner leads him to prefer his old and 
tried friends, his lenses, and.to^lisbelieve that there can 
possibly be anything better; and to these users it is that 
our more immediate remarks apply. Most photogra- 
phers are aware of this necessity of grouping figures 
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along a curved line to get them sharp toward the edges; 
but, where the lack of knowledge, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, its application, comes into force, is when 
the group is a very large one, or widely spread from 
right to left, and the camera is at a considerable distance 
away. Under these circumstances it would be neces- 
sary, if the curve formation is to be utilized to flatten 
the field, for the outer figures to be brought so much 
nearer they would appear as giants compared with pig- 
mies in the centre. The curved formation is only avail- 
able when the subjects are comparatively near. 

If we were called on to summarize the best conditions 
for group-taking, we would say, first, a lens of modern 
construction; next, one of a small focus, in other words, 
intended for a small plate; and, finally, absence of direct 
sunlight, either through the sitters having their backs to 
the light, or, still better, the presence of clouds to 
obscure the sun. Lastly, it must be noted that, if the 
group be taken against the sun, no satisfactury result 
will be attained unless the lens have a perfect sunshade. 

ARE PHOTOGRAPHERS ARTISTS? 

It appears to be hard for a certain class of painters 
to concede that photographers are artists. Certainly 
to insist that a photographer is necessarily an artist 
would be as absurd as to broadly deny him that dis- 
tinction. 

If a photographer has, so to speak, his camera run- 
ning in a fixed groove, bis posing chair nailed to the 
floor, his curtains and screens stationary, tells his 
patron to go and sit down on that chair, exposes his 
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plate so many seconds^ and trusts to luck and ready- 
made developer for the balance^ lie ought to blush every 
time someone refers to him as an artist. He is^ how- 
ever about as much of an artist as some of those using 
brushes and painty making daubs on canvas that they 
call pictures. 

The possession of a camera and dry plates, and even 
a skylight, does not make one an artist — neither do 
brushes and paint. It is the use one makes of what- 
ever material at hand that will show whether one is an 
artist or not. 

When a photographer or painter, through study and 
investigation, has so far become master of his profession 
that he so poses, lights, and handles his subject as to 
bring out the best there is ; subdues the weak points and 
emphasizes the good ones; makes judicious use of back- 
grounds and accessories; and in all after processes so 
manipulates that he reaches the happiest result in the 
finished picture, it matters not whether the result is 
fixed on a photographic plate or on canvas. He has 
certainly shown that he is in possession of artistic skill 
and ability. A person not so qualified cannot even do 
the minor things, such as trimming and mounting a 
picture correctly. A mechanic can trim it perfectly 
square and with even edges, but unless he is something 
of an artist he will utterly fail to allow the proper spaces 
so as to give each picture the best effect. He will be 
liable to choose the wrong color of mount, and, if a 
photographer, would be sure to make use of the too 
common error of a gaudy display of his name and ad- 
dress in bright red or green on the foot of his mounts. 
I think I can tell whether a photographer has any artistic 
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feeling by simply noticiDg how he has his cards printed. 
I often wonder why patrons of good taste do not seri- 
ously object to this vulgar display on their photographs. 
It is a kind of loud adsrertising which has no parallel 
in any other art, and I am glad to see that, in many 
instances, the impertinence of the thing is recognized. 
— H. L. Olson, Montevideo, Minn. 

PBOGBESS. 

Collotypes Vitrified on Earthenware. — At a recent 
society meeting in London Mr. H. Snowden Ward 
exhibited some examples of collotype printing vitrified 
on earthenware tiles by a method devised by Mr. 
Grundy, who has applied the principle of multiple im- 
pression to coUotypic work on earthenware. The col- 
lotype plate is inked with a fatty ink containing an 
under-glazed pottery color, and repeated impressions are 
made upon the tile to be decorated, suitable precautions 
being used to secure perfect registration. The tile is 
then fired and glazed in the usual way. 

Efforts are being made to establish, at the British 
Museum, London, a national photographic record and 
survey collection. 

Collodion Emulsion and Developer for Dry Ferrotype 
Plates, — The News gives the following formulas : Dis- 
solve 50 grains of silver nitrate in 50 minims of distilled 
water, and add sufficient strong ammonia to form a clear 
solution, and then add 25 minims of absolute alcohol. 
Dissolve also 32 grains of ammonium bromide in 35 
minims of water, and 50 minims of absolute alcohol, 
and heat gently till dissolved. In another bottle dis- 
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solve 24 grains of pyroxjline in 600 minims of equal 
parts of ether and alcohol^ and to this in the dark room 
add the above silver solution, shaking well, and then add 
the bromide solution, gradually shaking between each 
addition; allow to stand for two or three minutes, and 
then pour into about 5 ounces of distilled water; collect 
the emulsion, and allow to drain ; cover with absolute 
alcohol and leave for twelve hours, and then pour off 
the alcohol and add to the emulsion 500 minims of alco- 
hol and 600 minims of ether in which \ grain of narco- 
tine has been dissolved. The best developer is A. glycin, 
10 grains; sodium sulphite, 25 grains; water, 40 minims; 
carbonate of potash, 50 grains; water, 40 minims. For 
use dilute with water to make two ounces in all. 



LITERATURE OF THE YEAR. 

To record the names of all the books published during 
1897 relating to photography and its applications would 
considerably overtax our space. We, therefore, present 
only a list of the best books of the year published for 
English readers : 

The Action of Light in Photography^ by Captain 
Abney ($1.25) ; Bromide Paper, by Dr. E. Just, fourth 
edition (50 cents); The Ferrotyper^a Gruide, seventeenth 
edition (75 cents); Rdntgen JRaya and Phenomena, by 
E. P. Thompson ($1.50); A Manual of Photography 
for the Use of the U. S. Army, by Lieut. S. Reber; The 
Camera and the Pen, by T. C. Hep worth (50 cents); 
A ManvM of Photo-engraving, by H. Jenkins ($2); Pho^ 
tographio Amusements, by W. E. Woodbury, second 
edition; Artistic Lighting and At Home Portraiture, by 
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James Inglis and P. Dundas Todd ($1); Bromide En- 
largementSf by J. Pike (50 cents); First Step in Photog- 
raphy, by P. D. Todd (25 cents); Picture Ribbons or 
Animated Photography, by C. P. Jenkins ($5); The 
Process Year-book for 1897, by W. Gamble ($1); 
Moffiey lUusuynSy and Trick Photography, by A. A. 
Hopkins ($3.50); Carbon Printing^ by E. J. Wall, 
second edition ($1); Platinotype Printing, by A. Hors- 
ley Hinton ($1); Second Step in Photography, by P. 
D. Todd (50 cents); Studies from the Leading Studios, 
by C. Hetherington ($3.50); Handbook of Photography 
for India, by G. Ewiug; Sunlight and Shadow, a series 
of fourteen papers covering indoor and outdoor photog- 
raphy, by W. I. Lincoln Adams, finely illustrated by 
prominent amateurs ($2.50); The Photographic Refer- 
ence Book, by P. Dundas Todd ($1.50); Photography 
as a Hobby, by M. Surface (50 cents); Photo-Aquatint, 
or the Gum Bichromate Process, by Alfred Maskell and 
R. Demachy ($1); Photography Annual, 1897 ($1.25). 
The production of so many new works, and the 
steadily increasing demand for the older and fuller 
manuals, such as Quarter Century in Photography, 
Cj/dopcedic Photography, etc., indicates a greater dis- 
position on the part of photographers to study the 
theory and practice of their profession, and is most 
encouraging. 

OBITUARY. 

The list of photographic workers called to their 
account since Mosaics, 1897, was published contains 
many notable names. Their place and work in photog- 
raphy will be readily recalled by our readers. 

Napoleon Sarony, for over a quarter of a century the 
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ablest exponent of artistic portraiture in America, died 
at New York, November 8, 1896, while the last volume 
of Mosaics was in press. 

David Knight Cady, a pioneer dealer in the Western 
States and a well-known writer for the photographic 
journals, died at Cincinnati, November 27, 1896. 

B. F. Battles, an old-time photographer, died at 
Akron, Ohio, November 25, 1896. 

Robert Newell, one of the foremost workers in com- 
mercial and outdoor photography, died after a long and 
active life in his profession, at Philadelphia, February 
2, 1897. 

E. C. Dana, a prominent metropolitan photographer, 
died at New York March 1, 1897. 

M. Carey Lea, well-known all over the world for his 
contributions to the science and literature of photog- 
raphy, died March 15, 1897. 

Henry Hunt Snelling, an early American photo- 
graphic editor, writer, and publisher of Snelling's PhcH 
tographio and Fine Art JoumcUy died at St. Louis, June 
24, 1897. 

Alvan G. Clark, famous as an optician and manafac* 
turer of lenses for photography and astronomy, died at 
Cambridge, Mass., June 9, 1897. 

C. D. Mosher, for many years a portrait photographer 
in the West and identified with photography since 
daguerreotype days, died at Chicago in July, 1897. 

W. H. Harrison, a voluminous writer and expert in 
photography, died in England, August 10, 1897. 

Robert Terras, a young Scotch photographer of un- 
usual promise, died at Markinch, Fifeshire, June 7, 
1897. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 



THE USB AND ABUSE OP THE LENS. 
By dr. JOHN NICOL, 

Tioga Centre, N. Y. 

The artist who will compare a collection of photo- 
graphs made during, say, the sixties, or in the early 
seventies, with a similar collection of tlie present time, 
will be struck with the vast superiority, from an artistic 
or pictorial point of view, of the former over the latter ; 
and this, notwithstanding the fact that at the present 
more than at any previous time photographers, or at 
least many of them, are striving hard to make some- 
thing more than mere photographs. Nor is the cause 
difficult to find. The optician is to blame. 

In the early days the single lens was universally em- 
ployed in landscape photography, and its focal length 
was never less than once and a half the length of the 
longest way of the plate, and much more frequently 
twice that length, giving an angle on the base line of 
from thirty-eight degrees to twenty-eight degrees, and 
always nearer the latter than the former. 

The optician, laudably enough, sought to improve his 
instrument, but unfortunately from the optical rather 
than the artistic point of view; perfection in his estima- 

9 
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tion being the raost perfect covering with the largest 
aperture of the largest plate by a lens of the shortest 
focus. By and by the rectilinear working at//8 and more 
or less successfully covering a plate the base line of 
which was as long, and often longer than its focus, 
became the typical lens; and as, for a reason known 
only to the optician, the coat rapidly increases with the 
increase of the focal length, lenses that would just cover 
a half-plate, whole-plate, 8 x 10, etc., became known by 
those standard sizes, and were and are bought and em- 
ployed either in ignorance of or ignoring the fact that 
in a photograph the base line of which is equal to or 
longer than the focus of the lens with which it was 
taken the perspective is apparently altogether wrong, 
the foreground objects absurdly enlarged, the distant 
objects objectionably diminished, and in nine cases out 
of ten very much is included in the view that would be 
better left out. 

For several years a part of my work has been the 
criticising of prints sent to me for that purpose from 
all over the country, literally from Maine to Oregon, 
and indeed far beyond, and I am safe to say that at 
least 90 per cent, of them would, from a pictorial point 
of view, be worthless from that cause, if otherwise 
faultless. 

The remedy is obvious; never in pictorial photog- 
raphy include an angle greater than thirty-eight degrees, 
and remember that one of twenty-eight degrees is very 
much better; in other words, never employ a lens shorter 
than once and a half the length of the longest way of 
the plate, and, if possible, secure one that is twice that 
length. 
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SOME HINTS ON INTERIOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By J. PERKINS, M.A., F.E.A.S.7 

Turnworth, England. 

In this short article I intend to give a few practical 
hints that I hope may lead any of my readers who care 
to avail themselves of them, to success in photographing 
interiors. 

Size of Negative. It is desirable not to attempt to 
obtain large negatives in the first instance ; 5 by 4, or 
half-plate, will be found the most convenient sizes. 
From these contact prints can be produced, or if desired 
enlargements may be made. The reason I recommend 
small negatives is that the larger the size of the negative 
the longer must be the focus of the lens, and, as depth 
of focus decreases much more rapidly than the focal 
length of the lens increases, a much smaller stop must 
be used, and the length of exposure required for a large 
plate will be many times greater than will be sufficient 
for a small one. This fact will be more fully realized 
if I give an example : Suppose, for instance, we find that 
a 5-inch lens with a stop of //I I gives sufficient depth 
of focus for a. certain interior on a 5x4 plate, and that 
a minute's exposure is required, then if we want to get 
the same amount of subject included with the same depth 
of focus on a 10 X 8 plate, we must use a 10-inch lens 
and a stop of //45, which will necessitate an exposure of 
sixteen minutes. In this special case the increase in the 
exposure might not cause any serious inconvenience, but 
if the interior were so dark that half an hour's exposure 
were required with the 5-inch lens, eight hours would 
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be required for the larger negative, which would prac- 
tically mean that well nigh the whole day would be 
occupied, during which time the sun would have moved 
so much that the objects would be very differently lighted 
at the end of the exposure from what they were at the 
beginning, and an utterly untrue result produced. 

The Lenses. Three lenses will probably be sufficient 
for interior work if only one sized plate is used. For 
5x4 plates these should have focal lengths of three and 
one-half, five, and eight inches respectively, and should 
be of one of the modern kinds of anastigmatic doublets, 
such as Zeiss's Satz-anastigmats, Goerz's Double Anas- 
tigmats, Wray's Platystigmats, or Voightlander^s Col- 
linears. These all give flat fields and good marginal 
definition with large stops, and allow the front board of 
the camera to be considerably raised without the appear- 
ance of dark corners at the top of the plate. The fact 
that the full aperture is large enables one to compose 
and focus a dark subject on the screen, even if the lens 
has to be somewhat stopped down for the exposure. If 
these lenses are too expensive, then wide-angled recti- 
linears of the same focus may be obtained, but as these 
generally do not open out to more than //1 6, difficulty 
sometimes arises in focussing. 

The Oamera. This should be provided wiih a front 
which can be raised considerably, have square and not 
taper bellows, a swing back, which will occasionally 
come in handy when raising the lens to the utmost is 
not sufficient to get in the roof, and a spirit-level, which 
is indispensable. 

The Tripod. This should have sliding legs, as it is 
often handy to shorten one or two of the legs^when the 
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stand has to be placed with one or two of its feet resting 
on articles of furniture while the other two or one stand 
on the floor. The feet should be shod with India-rubber 
or cork to prevent them slipping on polished wood or 
marble floors. 

The Plates. These should be tolerably rapid and 
always backed or otherwise defended against halation ; 
color-sensitive plates in many iustances will be found 
very convenient. 

Tlie Point of View. Interiors differ so much in their 
character that no definite rules can be given, but it is as 
well not to have the two sides of the picture exactly 
symmetrical, the camera should not be planted, for 
instance, exactly in the ceutre of the '^ middle aisle'' 
of a church, nor directed exactly to the corner of a 
room. 

Focussing. When, owing to the darkness of the inte- 
rior, the images of the objects cannot be well seen on 
the ground-glass, a white card illuminated by a candle 
can be placed against some prominent object, and then 
focussed, and the candle can be moved by an assistant 
while the photographer's head is under the dark-cloth, 
so that the latter may see how much is included on the 
plate. 

Exposure. Experience alone can determine this, but 
an actinometer is useful in measuring the photographic 
inteusity of the light, which often, owing to a faint yel- 
low or greenish tinge in the glass of the windows, hardly 
perceptible by the eye, is much less than might be imag- 
ined. A full but not excessive exposure should be 
given, for despite all that is said to the contrary, it is 
quite possible to spoil an interior by over-exposure. 
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DevdopmevU. The great object in interior photog- 
raphy is to get negatives full of detail, without excessive 
contrasts^ having neither the high-lights blocked up, nor 
the deep shadows so thin that all detail is lost in the 
print. To secure this a full exposure having been given, 
it is well to commence development with a weak devel- 
oper; the pyro, alkali, and bromide (if used) should be 
mixed in the same proportion as for normal out-door 
work, but each ingredient of the developer should be 
reduced to a third or even a quarter of its usual amount, 
the same bulk of water being used. With this weak 
developer the picture will come up slowly and allow 
ample time for applying the restrainer by means of a 
brush to any part that requires keepiug back, or for 
bringing out any part that lags behind by applying to 
it in the same manner a little accelerator, much diluted. 
When the detail is fully out, some stronger developer 
may be used to increase the density, but it must be 
remembered that not a dense but rather a moderately 
thin, soft negative will give the best prints of subjects 
such as those of which I am writing. 

Subsequent Work, This differs little from what is 
usual in exterior work. Local reduction may some- 
times be needed ; but it requires extreme care to do 
this without a mishap. Windows often, despite all 
that is done by application of the restrainer during 
development, get over-dense, and detail is buried in a 
thick deposit of silver ; this may be removed by a chem- 
ical reducer, or by rubbing with a smooth, fine piece of 
rag put over the fiuger and then dipped in spirit; of 
course, after the negative is perfectly dry. This will 
partially remove the deposit and recover the detail. 
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Sometimes lights may require strengtheDing by means 
of a lead-pencil used upon the film prepared to take the 
lead by being covered with retouching medium, or by 
being slightly roughened by rubbing it with the tip of 
the finger dipped in some powdered resin. Sometimes 
a little paint applied to the back of the negative may be 
useful in heightening a light which is not strong enough, 
and tissue-paper may be used at the back of the negative 
to cover any shadow that is too transparent ; if this is 
oiled after it has been pasted to the negative, a softer 
result will be obtained. Other methods of shading por- 
tions of the negative may be resorted to when necessary. 
If the above hints are acted on, and care,^ and, above all, 
patience exercised — for hurry either in selection of point 
of view, exposure, or development is fatal to success^ 
the photographer who devotes himself to interior work 
should soon be able to turn out satisfactory prints. 



MY FIRST CAMERA— A RBMINISCBNOB. 

By J. F. EYDER, 

Cleveland, O. 

We made acquaintance fifty years ago. So distinctly 

do I remember it ! I was just out of school ; my father 

gave me the money to buy it. It was my first venture 

in a business direction for myself. I was very proud 

of my little camera, and in my mind can see it now, 

with its rosewood veneer outside; at front and back the 

ends champered to an angle of forty-five degrees; its 

sliding inside box carried the focussing glass, which was 

9* 
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drawn ap and out of the top through double doors^ and 
the plate-holder slid down in its place. These doors 
were hinged to open, one toward the front and one 
toward the back. Each had a little knob of turned bone 
by which to lift it, and there were two little inset 
knobs of the same material, turned into the top of the 
box, upon which the knobs of the doors should strike, 
and the concussion of those bone knobs fifty years ago 
is remembered to-day as plainly as though I had heard 
it every day from then until now. And the smell of 
iodine from the coated plates used in that dear old box 
lingers with me like a hazy dream ! The box was 
the body, the lens was the soul with an ^^ all-seeing 
eye'' and the gift of carrying the image to the sensitive 
plate. I entertained a great reverence for my lens. 

The companionship between my camera and I was 
congenial and comfortable ; we drifted about the country 
together, and our experiences were sometimes extremely 
interesting. I had gone out to wiu a fortune ; my camera 
was the key to the treasure vaults of the wealthy. We 
found after a bit that they opened more slowly than we 
had imagined, but youth is sanguine, and the country 
was poor. We went to the smaller towns and villages, 
visited places where a camera had never been seen before. 
The black glazed muslin which we tacked up, generally 
in the corner of a room, wherein we coated our plates, 
carried an air of mystery and impressed many that we 
were traffickers in a black art. Some were candid enough 
to accuse us of being in league with the devil. I remem- 
ber a little village in Cortland County, New York, where 
I was charged one dollar per week for ^* gallery " room, 
sleeping room, and board, payable in daguerreotypes. 
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It was an unpretentious tavern whose proprietor was 
rather eccentric, and who insisted that my company was 
worth the price of '^ my keep/' in proof of which he 
spent most of his time with me. He called me the 
*' Dogtype man/' and made me acquainted with every 
man, woman, and child in the village who would be 
worth anything to me in a business way. He gave, it 
out that I was the inventor of the art. He took me to 
singing school, to a husking-bee, and squirrel shooting. 
I could only get away from him by promising to come 
again, which promise has not been fulfilled. 

After wandering about for three years we (my first 
camera and I) struck Ohio, and at Elyria I built a sky- 
light in a business block and settled down to regular 
work. One morniog early I was awakened by a friend, 
who hurriedly came to my boarding-house and asked 
if I was insured. Of course, I was not. He added that 
the block was burned, that the door to my rooms had 
not ^ven been opened, and so my camera, bone knobs 
and all, had been reduced to ashes. My first photo- 
graphic bereavement had come. 



-♦- 



THE WORTH OP STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 
By GEORGE B. SPERRY. 

Toledo, O. 

Seventeen years ago in the, city of Chicago the 
Photographers' Association of America was organized, 
and later was chartered, under the laws of the State of 
Illinois. Until recently its growth has not been espe- 
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ciallj noticeable by any increase in the attendance. At 
no time daring these seventeen years have the hard times 
pressed so heavily upon us as during the last two or 
three^ and yet not even in the prosperous times of 
the old N, P. A. was there ever such a gathering of 
photographers as met at Celoron in '96 and again in 
^97. We are told that the magnificent environment, 
the zeal and energy of our officers, and the liberality of 
those who have interested themselves in bringing the 
convention are the cause of the increased attendance. 
These are potent factors. Never has this society had 
such pleasant quarters in which to transact its business. 
Never has the Association had such a gallery for exhi- 
bition purposes. Never has so much been done for the 
amusement and instruction of those who attend as there. 
Never before have they been where, without any inter- 
ruption to the business meetings, they could get so much 
relaxation and pleasure as on and around the beautiful 
lake of Chautauqua. These are strong attractions. I 
have no desire to belittle them. But there is another cause 
for this interest that has never been alluded to. About 
nine years ago a few enthusiastic photographers met in 
the town of Lima, Ohio, and organized a society for 
their mutual improvement, calling themselves the P. A. 
of N. W. Ohio. After one or two meetings the interest 
beyond their own locality had grown so great that at a 
called meeting, held at Columbus, new by-laws and con- 
stitution were adopted, and the present P. A. of O. came 
into existence. I need not review its history. Its con- 
tinued prosperity is well known. Other States rapidly 
followed the example of Ohio, and there are now, I 
believe, eighteen similar societies. It is these organiza- 
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tioDS that have awakened the interest that has made 
these great gatherings possible. The State association 
affords a better means for conoentrated effort. Mem- 
bers more readily get in touch with one another. It is 
easier to arouse interest in any proposed reform and to 
take the necessary action to make it effective. This is 
evidenced by the action of the Michigan Association, 
which has raised a fund for the purpose of securing a 
Sunday closing law, and on broader lines the action of 
the Ohio photographers in instituting a salon and em- 
ploying the best talent to be had for the delivery of art 
lectures. 

It has been thought that so many associations could 
not prosper ; that the States would have to give way 
for the National or the National for the States. We all 
know that the National is prospering, nor do we bear 
of any failures among the State societies. The perma- 
nency of the interest depends upon the inducements 
offered. If these be nothing beyond a banquet, a boat 
ride, or a picnic, the member will lose bis interest with 
his appetite, and will come when he has no other place 
for an outing. The way to keep his interest is to feed 
his mind. When you can make a man believe that there 
is a charm in photography beyond the requirements of 
food and shelter, he becomes a permanent attendant. 
It has been suggested that the States meet for two suc- 
cessive years, and all unite the third year for a national 
meeting, thus giving the National but one meeting in 
three years. This plan may benefit both; but I think 
it is questionable. At the Buffalo convention in 1891 
it was thought best to have no meeting in 1892, and to 
meet with a great hurrah in Chicago during Columbian 
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year. The Chicago meeting had one of the poorest dis- 
plays the Association had ever had^ and but for the 
energy of a few of the younger members who interested 
themselves in the election, the organization might have 
died of inanition. The conditions may be different now, 
but in an interval of three years much of the interest 
would be lost. Another point at which the prosperity 
of the State Association affects the National is in the 
matter of location. It has been the policy in times 
past to go each year to a different part of the country, 
in order to keep up a good local interest, and to make it 
as truly national as possible. The many conventions 
have supplied this necessity, and the prosperity of this 
Association no longer depends upon the fresh interest 
awakened at each succeeding locality. It needs now a 
permanent home where it can gradually accumulate the 
conveniences and comforts of a home. The worth of 
the State association is not confined to its own territory. 
The interest it creates is far reaching. To secure a better 
professional and a better social standing for photography 
does not depend so much upon the education of the upper 
strata as it does upon the elevation of the lower. This 
is the work the State Association is accomplishing. 



THE BRYTHROSIN SILVER BATH. 

By MILTON B. PUNNETT, 

Jennings, Mo. 

In Seed^s Manual, page 22, is recommended the fol- 
lowing formula for rendering their plates color-sensi- 
tive : 
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Erythrosin Solution (1 : 1000) 50 parts. 

Distilled Water 100 " 

Silver Nitrate Solution (1 : 1000) 50 •♦ 

Ammonia (sp. gr. 0.96) 2 " 

The results of numerous experiments show that the 
amounts of silver nitrate and erythrosin can be reduced 
without a corresponding loss of color-sensitiveness; but 
if the amount of ammonia is reduced the reduction in 
color-sensitiveness is immediately noticeable. 

Reducing the amount of erythrosin will eause^ under 
some circumstances, a slight loss in the sharpness of the 
image^ which is explained by the fact that the red color 
of the dye tends to prevent halation. The following 
may be taken as a good average formula: 

Erythrosin Solution (1 : 1000) 20 parte. 

DistUled Water 100 " 

Silver Nitrate Solution (1 : 1000) 20 " 

Stronger Water Ammonia 2 " 

When speed is not a desideratum the best orthochro- 
matic effect can be obtained by sensitizing Seed's Process 
Plate in this way. 



JUDICIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 
By D. BACHRACH, 

Baltimore, Md. 

The most radical departure in the practice of pho- 
tography at the present time, as compared to the period 
of collodion wet plates^ is the control of results by 
scientific development. In the one case, with the use of 
the acid-iron developer, the operation of development 
was purely mechanical. Given a sufficient exposure (a 
considerable excess was necessary to actually give inferior 
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results from that cause), and the reduction of the silver 
was simply tlie registration of the action of light^ and 
very little modification of result from this cause was 
possible. 

With the advent of the gelatine dry plates and the 
rise of organic alkaline developers, an entire change took 
place in the control of the results, and it is one that 
very many as yet fail to comprehend, certainly not 
many take advantage of it. I can more fully illustrate 
what I wish to convey by giving a case of several hypo- 
thetical exposures of a subject: a portrait of a young lady 
in drapery ranging from pure white to dark velvet in 
the same costume, made at the same time of day, same 
light, and same time of exposure. The light is supposed 
to be one of forty-five degrees, commencing at a distance 
of seven feet from the floor, of the average size, cur- 
tained and screened as usual. Plates, the Cramer Crown 
or Seed's Gilt Edge ; lens,Voigtlander's EuryscopeNo. 3, 
of the series whose working aperture is about//4.3; time, 
two seconds for cabinet portrait. Developer, pyro and 
soda, of which the latter stock-solution consists of four 
ounces of the alkali salt to sixteen ounces of water, and 
the pyro stock-solution consists of one ounce pyrogallic 
acid (Schering's) ; six ounces crystallized sulphite of soda 
and sixteen ounces of water. 

Plate No. 1 developed with the following solution: 
solution of sulphite of soda, one-half ounce ; pyro solu- 
tion, one-half ounce; water, five ounces; and five or 
six drops of a 10 per cent solution of bromide of am- 
monium. Temperature of all solutions between 60° 
and 70° F. This latter element of temperature is 
important, and, to obtain uniform results, should be 
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the same in summer and winter. This plate will come 
up rapidly and with full strength^ and at the time 
when all the details of the dark portions are fully out 
will have strength enough for the glossy aristo print-out 
papers. Carried somewhat further it will be suitable for 
albumen or matt-surfaoe printing. The resulting nega- 
tive will have good contrasts in either case^ not harsh^ 
yet the more delicate details in the white part of the 
drapery, or the finer half-tones of the flesh will not 
appear in the prints (though indicated in the negative) 
without considerable over-printing. In fact, the n^a- 
tive is of the kind desired by the majority of workers, 
as it is easy to retouch, not too much half-tone to compel 
slow and careful retouching, and giving what are called 
fmooth brilliant prints in either case. 

Plate No. 2 : Same exposure, light, etc.; developer 
mixed in same proportions as to stock-solutions, but 
diluted with ten ounces of water instead of 5. (It is to 
be understood, of course, that all these exposures are 
full enough to be a little over the time really required, 
yet not over-exposed in the sense usually meant, and, 
by the way, that is the only kind of exposures that 
should be used, as an undertimed negative cannot be 
made to yield first-class results, no matter how doctored.) 

A decided difference will be noticed in this second 
plate. It will come up much slower, yet the extreme dark 
velvet drapery and the white portions wiU not come up so 
far apart. There will be noticed, also, a greater range 
of tone. Instead of a few simple half-tones, lights, and 
shadows, there will be several intermediate tones, and 
when the proper point is reached for the print-out 
papers, a negative giving far more modelling and richer 
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in effect in every way. These qualities will not be lost 
in carrying the negative far enough in density to make 
good prints on albumen or matt-surface paper. 

Plate No. 3, same exposure, light, etc., is developed 
with the following modification in the solution, viz., the 
ali^aline reducer is cut down one-half, while all the rest, 
including the water, are left the same. The develop- 
ment will now be much slower, the black drapery will 
stay back longer, and the deep shadows in the white 
drapery will also be restrained, but finally everything 
will come up in every detail. But here we have a plate 
with the contrasts between the black and pure white 
much more decided than either of the previous plates, 
with every detail indicated, rather too strong for glossy 
papers, or even albumen, but well adapted for platino- 
type or carbon printing, in fact the best negative for the 
purpose, if the development has been continued long 
enough. 

Now let us suppose we have a copy to make, say of a 
ferrotype, and we have not the slower and harder plates 
at hand. Can good results be produced? Yes; results 
hardly to be distinguished from the plates adapted to 
that kind of work, if the exposure has been right. Use 
one-half ounce of the alkaline solution, one ounce of the 
solution of pyrogallic acid, with the proper amount of 
the bromide solution to about five or six ounces of 
water, and the plate will rapidly receive the proper 
density and contrast for such subjects. Using the same 
developer as for life exposures in this case would give 
a weak, flat mudwash. It will be seen from these exam- 
ples, which are from practical experience, that develop- 
ment in modern photography is almost an art-science by 
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itself, and can show the influence of the individuality 
behind it almost as much as the higher functions of 
posing and lighting. It must be remembered that a 
decrease of ten degrees in the temperature of the devel- 
oper, by means of ice or otherwise, is equivalent to the 
addition of the amount of bromide herewith recom- 
mended, while an increase in temperature shows an 
equally decided contrary effect. I might enlarge much 
more on the various modifications that could be utilized- 
for various results, but those are sufficient to illustrate 
the subject. 



A PLEA FOR INDIVIDUALITY. 
By H. W. MINNS, 

Akron, O. 

What shall I say that has not been said a hundred 
times before, and in better language than I can put it? 
How can I build my light-house without pulling down 
the one that lights the way to another's harbor ^ 

Surely, none of the schemes that are time-worn and 
time-dishonored will do it. Everybody wants a corner 
on somethiog. Only yesterday I heard a tobacconist 
say, ^^ If I handle this brand of cigars I must have 
the exclusive sale in this town.'' A few days ago a 
shoe dealer remarked, ^^ They are getting photography 
down fine — just like the grocery business." (Compli- 
mentary to us artists — isn't it?) Who is to blame? 
If we could conduct our business on the grocery plan, 
we ought to accept the rating. 

But what shall I offer that cannot be obtained at any 
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photographic grocery f The verdict of all thoaghtfal 
people is against untruth. Have we been making work 
that is true or that which is false? Is the ^^ new 
school '^ of photography true or false ? 

You meet a friend on the street^ talk with him^ and 
a few minutes later^ if asked what kind of clothing he 
wore^ you cannot tell. If a photograph had been made 
while you conversed, everything would have been re- 
corded by the lens, yet your eye saw the portrait Did 
the lens see too much and lose the portrait? 

Is this the reason why so many of our patrons have 
said of proofs, ^^ It's a good picture, but I don't think 
it looks like me." 

Can we not eliminate as subordinate all that is 
unnecessary, and picture the face as the eye of affection 
sees it, catching a glimpse of the mind within? 

**A8 when a painter poring on a face 
Sees the man behind it, and so paints him 
That his soul lives for his children 
Ever at its best and fullest.*' 

This is the best compliment I ever received : ^^ How 
did you make such a beautiful picture of Miss S.? — and 
it looks just like her." 

Have the photographic conventions offered much en- 
couragement to originality or artistic ability? Do&s not 
the time-honored ^^ Posing, Lighting, and Chemical 
Effect" seem narrow and meaningless? Nay, more, 
even absurd ? 

The judge at the bird or poultry show lias the Ameri- 
can Standard of Excellence, in which every breed and 
variety is described to guide his judgment. The judge 
on swine has the scale of points with a description as 
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given in the registers of the respective breeds. Horses, 
cattle, sheep, and dogs are all classified, and perfect ani- 
mals described. Where is the precious volume for pho- 
tographic artists? I am glad there is none, nor ever 
can be. 

Posing is a matter of individuality ; lighting is from 
opening dawn to midnight blackness, with only one lone 
star or low-burned taper glimmering through ; chemical 
effect is that which tells the story, and a thought con- 
veyed or an idea projected is worth all the meaningless 
simpers that were ever recorded on a plate. 

We must catch something of the inspiration and 
ambition that fired the brain of Parrhasius when he 
declared : 

*'And I could paint the bow 
Upon the bended heavens, around me play 
Colors of such divinity to-day/' 

Yet be like him, unsatisfied, for still he cries : ^^ Gods ! 
if I could but paint a dying groan !" 

We need a IS'ational Salon of Photographic Art, 
where the true and the false may part company. 



*'PAINTBR-LIKB PICTURES." HOW TO 

MAKE THEM. 

By C. ASHLEIGH SNOW, 

Toronto, Canada, 

That the artistic improvement of photography is 
now the aim of hundreds of earnest workers is made 
evident by the increasing numbers of fine specimens 
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received whenever and wherever competitions are an- 
nounced. Taking it for granted that the reader aspires 
to enter one or more of these competitions, we presup- 
pose him familiar with his apparatus ; that he is no 
longer disconcerted when he sees the view inverted upon 
the ground-glass ; can expose and develop with the cer- 
tainty of a good technical result ; can print and tone 
acceptably. Will he rest content, or will he press on, 
aiming for that artistic quality which will enable his 
prints to rank as pictures? If he be of thoughtful 
turn of mind, he will now feel that he has but made a 
good beginning. The old proverb has it: ^^ He who 
begins well has half achieved success.'' 

Supposing then, that the student does not feel that 
he is ^^past master" because of success in the prelim- 
inaries, but desires to develop his artistic faculties to the 
utmost, this little manual offers to assist him in his laud- 
able endeavor. For many years Mosaics has taught 
the photographic worker that the only standard that he 
can safely follow is the banner emblazoned ^' higher 
art," with the promise beneath in golden letters ^^In hoc 
signo vinces " (under this standard thou shalt conquer). 

The prize-winner of these latter days is not he who 
produces photographs made by means of a lens which 
^^ shows a bird's beak at twenty miles." Little by little 
a higher art feeling has been cultivated, and now, the 
indications are that what were known as ^'photographs " 
have had their day, and ^'pictures " only will be called 
for hereafter. 

Permit a graphic representation of the progress of 
the art aspirant as he fares on his way toward better 
things. 
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Observation. 



Upon the base of Observation of nature, and the 
masterly creations of others, we place the buttresses of 
Selection, Breadth, and Unity, much neglected by pho- 
tographic workers in the past. The shaft or column of 
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^^ composition^^ with necessary adjuncts is supported by 
these, while ^^Art^^ is the capstone of the monument. 
!l!lt We take up these heads in order. Artists cultivate 
the faculty of observation to the highest degree. Only 
by its aid can memory-sketches be made. He who 
would imitate the artist must likewise train this faculty. 
It is told that M ichael Angelo, when bent with age, was 
found by a friend sketching among the ruins of an 
ancient building. The friend asked ^^ What he, who 
had such a reputation as an artist, could find in his old 
age to add to it." He replied, ^^ I am still learning." 

Selection of a proper subject is a matter of greatest 
importance. Do not rest satisfied with one point of 
view ; perhaps from another standpoint it may be far 
more desirable to make an exposure. Count the time 
well spent in ^^ viewing," always aiming to give prom- 
inence to the principal object that at first sight attracted 
you ; when you finally decide to focus support the lead- 
ing feature by subordinating the character of the whole 
picture to it. 

Swing the camera from left to right, watching the 
objects that are introduced upon the ground-glass. 
Variety is essential, yet all such objects must be held 
accessory to the principal one. By following this rule 
you succeed in placing things in ^^ keeping," to quote 
an art-phrase. 

The foreground must sparkle and ^^ send back " the 
rest of the picture in force of contrast. Now, what has 
impressed you and induced you to take this picture? 

Perhaps its repose or its picturesque character. You 
know, of course, the distinction between the beautiful 
and the picturesque. Let us hope that you are not 
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attracted by the extent of the view. The camera rarely 
renders satisfactory negatives representing miles of ex- 
tended prospect. Let each exposure be made with the 
earnest intention of impressing upon the spectator some 
one particular quality by which you were attracted. 
Breadth: attention to this quality is rarely exhibited 
in photographic work. Why, it is hard to say, yet the 
law of sacrifice is imperative, and must be obeyed, or 
your productions can never be ranked as pictorial. 

^^ Choice of effect" goes hand-in-hand with breadth. 
The rule with artists is to make the *^ white precious" 
in the picture. 

The sky is your source of light, yet clouds must not 
obtrude. As you value your peace of mind do not print 
in a purchased set of clouds. Expose a quick plate, do 
not push development too far, and bind the two together, 
if you prize the picture ; it is the only true way. Clouds 
must not obtrude even when high-light centres here. 
They are rarely white, as you may readily discern by 
holding up a clean (?) white handkerchief. A photog- 
rapher's handkerchief, between developer and dusting 
plates and holders, is cousin to the printer's ^^ oflSce 
towel," which is frequently a badge of mourning, being 
in black. 

" EflFect" is largely a matter of season of year, the 
time of day chosen, etc. Wait until the shadows are 
long, for shadows are the ^^ bone and sinew" of truly 
pictorial work. 

In focussing, once the outline is secure, partly close 
your eyes, and try to seize all that is poetical in the 
scene, refraining from giving prominence to the com- 
monplace. Now comes into use another art term, the 
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^^ lose and find of line." Objects are not cut out in 
nature ; only portions of the scene are prominently de- 
fined. The presence of mystery is necessary in shadows 
and their vicinity. A melting quality pervades all high- 
class work. If nature seems not in the mood to enable 
you to utilize these hints^ wait patiently, a passing cloud 
may give you the effect you seek. 

One who communes much with nature will aflBrm that 
the moments of her supreme loveliness are fleeting. 
She is constantly showing us beautiful things; but such 
have not been seen before, and may not be repeated. 
It is this fleeting glimpse of perfect beauty that we are 
now afield to secure, and such only that we care to 
record. Great pictures exhibit phases of nature for 
which you may be sure that the artist was obliged to 
seek patiently. Such are manifested in some rarely 
peculiar, most beautiful way, and such are worth the 
seeking. Time, season, and effects produce, by nature^s 
working, telling pictures in unexpected places. The 
attention must be actively awake, for it is only by the 
intelligent appreciation of the educated eye and well- 
trained hand that their transient excellence can be 
secured. See to it that proper values exist upon the 
ground-glass, and aim to secure rich tonal quality. A 
wiry, tight appearance is to be avoided. Again, ex- 
tremely detailed views are seldom impressive. 

Unity must be your aim. Spottiness is a grave fault. 
Do not uncap when the view seems much ^^ cut up." 
You are making a negative to preserve for years, and 
you wish to exhibit it as a success ; you can afford to 
wait. 

In regard to these effects, one may ask how much of 
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the picture should be dark and how much light ? It is 
a matter of artistic perception and good judgment. If 
the subject be quite an extended view, then light must 
predominate. The deep dark will be sparingly used. 
If a contracted mountain view, a defile, or a tarn, an 
effect of gloom will best accord with the sentiment of 
such a scene, but still systematic gradation must be 
maintained. Rule : High-light in the sky ; deep dark 
on and among cliffs and bowlders. Half-tints blend 
and unite the whole. The sparkle of the waterfall or 
reflected clouds in water give repetition and contrast. 
Where space and atmosphere form the chief attraction, 
half-tint must be in excess, as this alone gives due im- 
portance to light and shade extremes. Gradation and 
contrast give the most telling artistic effect. Solemn 
breadth of shade ever appeals to those of artistic sym- 
pathy. 

Figures in action looking into space must have plenty 
in front of them. A picture may be a landscape with 
subsidiary figures, or a figure pose, and landscape merely 
as a background. Never allow two competing interests 
in one picture. 

If a figure-picture, allow them to take deep dark, the 
landscape the half-tint, and sky the high-light. A herd 
of deer seen against a misty forest background gives a 
telling effect. Forms of cattle in half-tint reflected in 
water, under dark foliage shadows, give artistic pictures. 
For the proper education of the eye nothing equals a 
course of charcoal drawing. Its artistic value consists in 
its poetic softness and tonal gradation, and its capacity 
to express tenderness and proper values. It is of all the 

graphic arts the one that soonest repays labor ; of all, 

10* 
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the one which soonest permits the aspirant to express 
his knowledge of natural truth. Thus much for the 
making of a truly artistic negative. For a picture^ if 
for reproduction, print upon the old-time albumen paper, 
sun the back to secure delicate gradation, and print it 
until blocked up iu the shadows. It will tone out unless 
greatly overdone. Tone to rich purple brown. Secure 
breadth while printing with a reading-glass focussed so 
as to direct the light to deep darks, keep a bit of wax 
paper over the sky, meanwhile moving it to and fro. If 
the negative is not dense enough to print in an hour or 
an hour and a half, intensify by uranium method, often 
given in the magazines. It is effectual and is wholly 
under control. 

If the picture proves a choice one, put the negative 
in the frame with a plate and make a positive. It will 
often produce a superior negative to the original when 
in contact with rich, slow plate. Cresco-flyma will, it 
is said, enlarge the film to twice the original size, but I 
have never tried it, as I prefer to make bromide enlarge- 
ments of all my negatives. 

In making pictures the aim should be to guide the 
mind of the spectator to those objects in nature most 
worthy of study ; to inform him of those thoughts and 
feelings with which they were regarded by the artist. 
Working thus, new fields of exertion, new subjects for 
contemplation, open to the mind daily. The only cause 
for regret will be the shortness of life, for we think 
with Michael Angelo, that " art is long.^^ 
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RECAPITULATION. 

For composition: ^^Aim to produce a broad impres- 
sion of the scene before you, and let you first impression 
be your guide" (Procet, famous English water-colorist). 

Lines. There must be ^^ a good run of lines," lead- 
ing up to the principal object. 

Masses, These should be so combined as to support 
the principal object. 

Balance. This must have attention, yet formality 
and symmetry must be avoided. Do not place a tall 
pine in the centre of the plate with exactly diverging 
masses of mountains, clouds, or water radiating from it. 

Contrast. Deep, dark and high-light should meet, 
but sky is always graduated in two directions at least — 
from above darker downward, and from side to side ; 
the corner opposite the sun darkest. Print in such a 
manner that the luminous delicate effect of sky contrasts 
with the darkness and roughness of the earth, foliage, 
buildings, etc. Shadows cast by clouds are precious. 
Excess of contrast is a mistake. It causes a ^^ hard" 
picture. Keep edges soft. 

Repetition excites agreeable emotion, yet if the sub- 
ject abounds in angles and straight lines, judiciously 
introduce curved forms and lines, as crooked, gnarled 
tree-trunks, moss grown, rounded bowlders, etc. Cum- 
ulous clouds contrast well with cliffs or buildings. For 
a sombre, gloomy view, deal broadly for right effect. 
Do not break up too much. 

Variety creates interest For these negatives of 
boats, carts, shipping, etc., may be printed in with great 
effect in diversifying and completing the picture. 
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Gradation leads the eye to the principal object. 
It should be so well managed as to cause that object to 
^^ stand out'^ and catch the eye before all others. 

Values. Each object keeps its proper place in interest 
and tonal quality. In a sunset effect, with three plaues 
in the picture, a green foreground, a lake in mid-dis- 
tance, and sky at back, the sun has the first value as 
the unit of light, the clouds next, the water next, and 
the foreground last of all as darkest of all. Shadow 
masses have a value as they recede from the light. 
Values give atmospheric effect. 

One may ask upon what system does the painter 
work ? The whole world of sight is made up of three 
possible systems : 

First That which attends principally to the configura- 
tion and relation of objects in nature as indicated by 
their circumscribing lines — this is known as the ^^ system 
of line.^' 

Second, That which attends chiefly to their configura- 
tion and relations as indicated by the incidence and dis- 
tribution of their lights and shadows, known as the 
science of chiaro-osouro — the distribution of light and 
shade. 

Third. That which attends chiefly not to the configu- 
ration, but to the distribution, qualities, and relations of 
color upon their surface — known as the system of color. 
Line, light, and shade color ; these, then, make up the 
world of sight. 

The purpose of this paper is to call more careful atten- 
tion to the second or nature system. Line is, in truth 
a human invention, the divisions between objects rep- 
resented by an outline or dark marking being in nature 
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only indicated by melting edges where one color ends 
and another begins. When the painter represents nat- 
ural objects he suggests them by the juxtaposition of 
light and dark or of local colors. Of the great masters 
in the art of painting, Titian was famous for his color, 
while Leonardo was the master of light and shade. 

Let the photographic worker ponder well upon the 
fact that the value of a pictorial work is by no means 
necessarily in proportion to its completeness or mass of 
detail. Many pictures in our galleries of art exhibit 
all the resources of line, color, and shade used, perhaps, 
to the uttermost of the artist's powers, yet are worthless 
in comparison with the lightly laid shadows or tints of 
another artist who could see nature poetically. The 
fine art of painting addresses not merely the eye but 
the imagination. Unless the painter knows how to 
choose and combine the elements of his painted work, 
so that it shall contain in every part suggestions and 
delights over and above the mere imitation, it will fall 
short in that which is the essential charm of truly fine 
art. 

Painters who execute masterly work leave the eye to 
infer the solidity, the recession and projection, the near- 
ness and remoteness of objects by the same perspective 
signs by which it infers those facts in nature, namely, 
the incidence and distribution of their lights and shad- 
ows, the strength or faintness of their tones of color. 
Hence the delights of this art. Near and far is all the 
same to it, and whatever the vision may grasp can come 
into the field of the picture ; trees, as well as person- 
ages, and clouds as well as trees, and on earth the sun- 
tinged mountain snows as well as the violet foreground ; 
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far-off multitudes of people as well as groups near the 
eye. What any man has seen or can imagine himself 
as seeing, that he can record by the art of the painter, 
subject only to one great limitation — the range of bright- 
ness that it is possible to attain with pigments compared 
with natural color ilhiminated by the light of nature. 

We may define the word ^^ art," then, forming the 
capstone of our monument, leaving room for every 
accepted usage of the word, as every regulated operation 
or dexterity by which organized beings pursue ends, the 
outcome of which they know beforehand, together with 
the rules and results of every such operation or dex- 
terity. 

When the genius, like a Corot or a Turner, takes his 
brush he passes on the essential parts of his art, far 
beyond the reach of rules, and acts by what we call 
inspiration — that is, by the spontaneous working to- 
gether of infinitely complex and highly developed sen- 
sibilities in his constitution. S>eader, farther on lie 
other fields to conquer. 



CARBON PRINTING. 

By ERNEST HECKROTH, 

Philadelphia. 



The public are beginning to realize the merits of 
carbon prints, so much so as to want them without the 
usual necessary persuasion. The general excellence of 
the OArbon print appeals to the artistic taste, and when 
prices on other photographic work will be run down far 
below normal, carbon will prove to be the photographer^s 
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salvation. But while carbon work is always more or 
less pleasing to see, little is known to the casual observer 
of the '^ johnnying" sometimes necessary to get the best 
results when printing under not altogether favorable 
circumstances. I aim to show how some of this 
" johnnying^' could be done away with under slightly 
different conditions, conditions which I believe the man- 
ufacturers of carbon tissue alone have the power to grant 
(unless we choose to make our own tissue, which is alto- 
gether impracticable). 

Now the carbon printer must accept one grade of 
tissue for all grades of negatives, and there are instances 
when a negative will give better results with silver 
printing than with carbon (and this need not be) ; par- 
ticularly is this the case where the negative is very hard, 
has strong lights and heavy shadows, in which case thfe 
high-lights wash away, leaving the print patchy. At 
other times the delicate detail in white drapery is washed 
away and entirely lost. The usual tricks in photo- 
graphic printing, such as bluing, masking, etc., will 
serve to modify this fault to some extent ; flashing the 
print will also do much good in some cases; but while 
these wrinkles all help in their way, they are not always 
satisfactory. The best way of all to overcome this diffi- 
culty is one in which the manufacturers of the tissue 
should lend a very willing hand. 

Those of you who have had some experience in carbon 
printing have no doubt noticed the relief in the print 
while still wet. Now, suppose you had a sheet of paper 
coated with gelatine emulsion, sensitized with bichro- 
mate, exposed under a negative transferred and devel- 
oped in the usual way — perhaps you can understand 
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better if I say a piece of ordinary tissue without any 
coloring matter — the unexposed parts would dissolve 
and wash away, the relief would be there the same as 
in carbon prints, but there would be no high-lights, no 
shadows, no blending from high-lights to deep shadows ; 
in fact, no picture at all. Now, if a very little coloring 
matter had been added, a very weak print would be the 
result. The more coloring matter added the stronger 
would be the print, until it might be carried to the other 
extreme, in which case a very hard print would be the 
result — a print with washed out high-lights and no half- 
tones. 

Now, as the manufacturers of the tissue and the car- 
bon printers are working toward practically the same 
end, striving to prove the supremacy of carbon prints 
over all others, and as there is good reason to believe 
the demand for carbon work is always becoming greater, 
I think it no unreasonable suggestion — suggestion only, 
mind you — to manufacture a number of different grades 
of tissue ; say, for instance, one with the usual amount 
of coloring pigment, for use with good printing nega- 
tives, another with a little more than the usual amount, 
for use with weak negatives ; and still another with less 
than the usual amount, for use with hard printing nega- 
tives, and which would do away with the patchiness 
above spoken of. In this way the carbon printer could 
always get positively the best results from any reason- 
ably fair negative. 

I do not mean to complain of the quality of the tissue 
now in the market; far from it. I believe it to be as 
near perfection as any one grade can be. Speaking of the 
two firms most prominent in the manufacture and sale 
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of carbon tissue — the Autotype Compauy and the 
Elliott Company — there must be some competition be- 
tween them, and perhaps no small amount of honest 
rivalry, and there certainly would be a large and elegant 
plume in the cap of the firm who would institute in 
their manufacture, this great help. 

A word to the printer and I have done. If you are 
a beginner in this particular branch, then I would say, 
throw away, for the time being, all your knowledge of 
other printing methods; forget, if you can, that there are 
such things as silver, gold and hypo baths. The thought 
of them will only serve to confuse you. Bring your 
mind down to the fact that in an exposed piece of tissue 
you have nothing but a gelatine film into which has been 
incorporated a quantity of coloring matter ; and its sup- 
port, paper, glass, porcelain, or whatever you choose to 
make it. 

Too much care cannot be taken in the selection of a 
proper drying-room. I believe that nine-tenths of the 
after-success (or failure) depend on the proper drying 
(after sensitizing) of the tissue. Choosing between two 
rooms, one with a temperature of 70^ F. dry, free from 
bad odor, good current of air, and the other room with a 
temperature of 50^ or 60° F., damp, and with bad odors, 
I would choose the former. Do not think from this that 
a warm room is most desirable ; not at all, but of two 
evils choose the least. 
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A COUNTRY PHOTOGRAPHER'S ADVICE, 

By D. E. KOWELL, 

Lancaster, N. H. 

The editor asks for something ^^ of practical interest, 
useful, and short/' So here goes. 

Buy at once, if you have not done so, a copy of 
Artistic Lighting J by James Inglis ; read it, and re-read 
it, until you have thoroughly mastered the principles 
laid down therein; then go and work out these prin- 
ciples under your own light. When you have done this, 
double your prices. This is thoroughly practical, for it 
has been done by a country photographer way up in the 
northeast corner, and surely it can more easily be done 
in larger places, where there are more people who appre- 
ciate artistic efforts. 

[We thoroughly indorse the soundness of Mr. Row- 
elFs advice. — Ed. Mosaics.] 



PERMANENCY OP COMMON PRINTS THE 
GREATEST PRESENT NEED. 

By W. H. SHERMAN, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

There never was a time when the fading of photo- 
graphs was so generally and so bitterly complained of 
as during the last few years. At the same time the 
business is demoralized to an extent never before known 
— a remarkable coincideuce. 
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Many will recall the time when the great eSort was 
made to introduce carbon printing as a substitute for 
silver. The promoters of the enterprise, armed with 
patents, urged upon photographers the importance of 
securing the right to use the process before it would 
be monopolized by a few, and the universal demand for 
permanent prints, which was sure to come, should com- 
pel every laggard to pay dearly for what he might then 
acquire on easy terras. 

Looking at that crusade in the light of the disrepute 
into which silver printing has fallen, it might be said 
with feeling, that a golden opportunity was lost. I 
must confess to have done my share in contributing to 
its failure, feeling sure that the process had not yet been 
discovered that was to supplant the one in vogue, 
although I was perfectly aware that the time had come 
for a decisive trial of strength between the rival pro- 
cesses. My advice to many who asked for it, was in 
accordance with my convictions. I believed then, and 
believe now, that silver prints rightly made, are as per- 
manent under all ordinary conditions as carbon prints. 

This opinion has been confirmed by facts. There are 
many prints, as is well known, that have been exposed 
to light and air from twenty-five to thirty-five years, in 
an excellent state of preservation. Many prints made 
during the war are in faultless condition. 

Consequently, I hold inflexibly to the position that 
the prevailing trouble with the common photographs of 
the present day is due to something wrong in the meth- 
ods by which they are produced. That this trouble, far 
from being imaginary, is in an acute and critical state, 
is evident from the fact that customers will now pay five 
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times as much for reversed carbons, as apparently equally 
good silver prints can be had for; whereas, when the 
fight was formerly on between the two, and first-class 
non-reversed carbons were furnished at about 25 per 
cent, higher price than the others, they were driven from 
the field by the competition of silver prints. 

Just as sure as like causes are followed by like efiEects, 
just so surely will permanent prints result from the 
same methods which produced them a third of a cen- 
tury ago. 

What were those methods ? The answer to this ques- 
tion belongs to the classic age. How the prints were 
made which have survived is an old, oft-told story, 
which will not be repeated in this place. It comes 
down from the time before the sin of negative efface- 
ment, commonly called ^^ retouching," had come into 
the world, and the angel Veritas with flaming sword 
had driven Photography from the garden of Art, never 
to return until the day of judgment. 

I am going to send as a curiosity for the editor's 
inspection, one of those old relics, in the shape of a bust 
of Bayard Taylor, traveller and poet. The negative 
was made, I think, in the winter of 1864-65, and the 
print probably about the same time. 

It is a study of the nude — all above the shoulders is 
— such a bare face of man or woman is now seldom 
seen, except in life ! — antedates the fall and the carbon 
manual. The old matt which is sent with it and the 
mount show that both have experienced the vicissitudes 
of time and climate, of wetness and dryness. A curious 
circumstance is that the image has faded where it was 
excluded from the light under contact of the matt, and 
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calls for some experiments to ascertain the reason of the 
anomaly. 

The greatest need in photography is for a simple, 
easily mastered, reliable process for producing perma- 
nent prints at reasonable prices. I submit that it is 
proved that such a process exists, has long existed, and 
that it is manifestly the duty, as it is for the interest, 
of photographers to adopt it or some other equally reli- 
able into general use. 

The process of making permanent albumen prints has 
passed the experimental stage and has been worked out 
in every step from start to finish. How to do and how 
not to do to obtain the greatest variety of effects of any 
known prinling-out process are thoroughly understood 
or readily learned. The prints will stand thorough 
toning in gold or gold and platinum. Both my old 
friend, the late Alexander Hesler, and myself used the 
latter combination long ago. They will stand thorough 
fixing ; and last, but by no means least, will stand wash- 
ing, without injury (a week, if need be) until the last 
trace of hypo is out of them. 

What any other process may have to offset these 
advantages I do not pretend to know or say. It is 
immaterial by what route the desired goal is reached, 
but photographers may be sure that it will pay them 
to find and use some method that will insure the per- 
manency of their work. Until it is won by worth, 
prosperity will never come to stay. 
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A TICKLISH BXPBRIBNOB ABROAD. 
By WILLIAM BELL, 

Philadelphia. 

In 1892 Mr. George Spiel and myself were sent 
abroad to photograph certain paintings which various 
European countries had consented to send for exhibition 
at the World's Fair of 1893. Our purpose was to 
obtain prints from which half-tone engravings could be 
made for the illustration of the catalogue of the exhi- 
bition, and the catalogue was to be ready for the opening 
of the exhibition. The work necessitated photograph- 
ing the paintings wherever they were located, and led 
us into almost every capital in Europe. The negatives 
were printed from on ready prepared albumen paper, 
which we carried with us, toned and fixed by local pho- 
tographers wherever we happened to be, and the finished 
unmounted prints shipped to the United States as made. 

September 19-27, 1892, found us at St. Petersburg, 
Russia, the loan collection of the country being massed 
in the Royal Art Gallery. Our object was to get 10 x 
12 negatives of the paintings. We had with us some 
isochromatic plates (Edwards's), eikonogen-hydroqni- 
none developer, and other requisites. Count Tolstoi 
gave us the use of a room and had it made perfectly 
light-proof for our convenience. To be sure, it was 
inconvenient to wash our six dozen 10 x 12 negatives in 
the stationary washstand of the room, but we managed 
it, and commenced to make our prints. Judge of our 
surprise on finding that the plates refused to print in the 
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shadows ! On examining the negatives we found the 
shadows to be filled with a dense yellow or orange fog, 
which proved absolutely impervious to light. This had 
not been noticed during their manipulation in the dark- 
room. Here was a predicament ! All our work was 
lost, and no isochromatic plates to be had in St. Peters- 
burg ! 

Racking my brain for a remedy, from past experience 
1 remembered having once reduced negatives which were 
too dense and of an orange tinge. But the St. Peters- 
burg negatives were all right as to general density. I 
determined to experiment, and made up a weak solution 
of prussiate of potassium and hyposulphite of soda, the 
formula of which I cannot now recall with exactitude. 
Proceeding cautiously with this, I found that it removed 
the yellow fog from the shadows of the plates without 
reducing the general density. ^^ Eureka !" we exclaimed. 
The cloud was lifted, and we saved our negatives. 

The cause of the fog was not far to seek : old, insen- 
sitive isochromatic plates. We had previously remarked 
the unusual length of exposure they required — fifteen 
to twenty minutes under favorable conditions, instead 
of the usual four or five. 

This was the only difficulty experienced in all our 
work abroad, and it would seem to prove that isochro- 
matic plates do deteriorate and become insensitive with 
age. How they may be utilized when nothing else is 
obtainable is seen above. Give a generous exposure, 
and clear the fog away with the solution mentioned. 
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(Ctopyrlghted, 1897.) 

A WORD ABOUT IDEALS IN PIOTURB- 

MAKINQ AND THE VALUE 

OP ART STUDY. 

By W. B. swift, 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Who does not know how valuable ideals in picture- 
making are? The imagined ideal of what a picture 
might become, although never realized, is an incentive 
that brings the picture to a higher plane than is possible 
otherwise. If ideals are held uppermost in the mind 
they expand as time goes on and present the unreached 
possibilities of our efforts. 

The artist must not be hasty to compare his pictures 
with those of others. By comparison we often fall. 
By comparison we are often led to be satisfied with 
imperfect work, and it mars our ideals. We should 
compare our productions with our ideals until they grow 
as broad and high as they will and our productions fol- 
low as far as they can. As in life, so here we should 
have the habit of forming, expanding and endeavor- 
ing to realize ideals. In the effort to reach them in 
photography we must remember it takes time and faith- 
ful application. Reading about art will not make artists. 
One has to go into the field and make pictures. Pro- 
duction is the test. He must do the work. No one 
can do it for him. No one can learn for another. Each 
must, as the sculptor, meet the rock. Yet perfection in 
art is possible to all, and he who has legitimate ideals 
and follows them will surely reach the goal to which 
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they point. The amateur has to work a long time before 
he can produce even one real picture. At the beginning 
he can neither see nor appreciate what is necessary, much 
less make a landscape fulfil the laws of art. 

The great fascination comes when all this exertion 
and ignorance are passed, and the artist sees the law that 
rules at every move. The beginner knows not where 
to look, dreams not of the many things on which the 
picture depends; but when he has had experience in the 
study of art he hardly knows that he looks at all. 

The study of art is educational in the highest sense. 
Let us look at the value of it. Few, of course, can 
take it up in all its applications. Some know it as it 
appears in painting, others as in architecture. Few have 
that rare opportunity of studying the dramatic art of 
Shakespeare at the feet of a great and noble actor ; yet 
who cannot take it up in some less extended applica- 
tion. The study of art is valuable as an introduction 
to a deeper study of nature. This is the grand study ! 
How much it increases the observing powers ! The 
theme of nature has occupied the greatest minds of the 
world, thei*eby developing their wonderful powers of 
observation. 

Few realize the unseen worlds that lie immediately 
about them. Our organs of sense are all limited in their 
power to get impressions of external things. The world 
below and above their range is as wonderful as that 
within it. There are sounds too low as well as too high 
for the ear to catch. The ornithologist lives in a world 
of sound that others know not of. He hears birds' notes 
far and near that fail to awaken an uncultivated ear. 
The arrow-hunter walks the ploughed fields and picks up 
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arrow-heads unseen at our very feet. Developed obser- 
vation opens these worlds. The cultivated observation 
alone penetrates the depths. The reason people do aot 
believe only half they hear and half they see is because 
they only half hear and half see. The average observer 
only skims the surface of things, and, like the cat as she 
crosses the muddy street, touches matters as lightly as 
possible. The great go deeply into all things. Yet 
what they have attained is only an ideal for others. If 
we judge humanity properly all may attain what the 
highest have. Humanity should be judged as we judge 
other things — ^at its highest. Humanity's best is the pos- 
sibility of all. All know what a valuable thing an 
acute observation is, and the study of art with a camera, 
and even a few art principles, is the best thing to develop 
it of which I know. It directs our minds to see many 
facts unnoticed before. The kindergarten does this for 
the young, and its training shows the value of observa- 
tion by the exceptionally rapid progress the children 
make when they pass to the higher grades. 

Another advantage of the study of art is the devel- 
opment of the artistic eye. Beecher says : ^^ Education 
is the knowledge of how to use the whole of one's self. 
Men are often like knives with many blades, only one 
of which is sharp and ready for use. Many men use 
but one or two faculties out of a score with which they 
are endowed !" The study of art, and especially the 
application of its principles, keeps sharp and bright aod 
ready for use many faculties that otherwise remain 
rusty. The artistic eye sees beauty everywhere, even 
in the commonplace. It seeks and finds the beautiful 
as if it were an added sense that reports beauty to the 
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mind. Perhaps it is. At least it presents an ideal of 
the actual. By being constantly used in composing 
pictures from rough landscapes, and presenting their 
possible perfection to the mind, it forms the habit of 
transforming the prosiness of nature into beauty of form 
and relation, so that the artist feels he lives in a higher 
world of beauty. Another advantage is the development 
of intuition. Intuition is the faculty that perceives God 
in nature. It is also the voice of God in our souls. 
We must realize that within is a personality more real 
than the form that holds it. Then by intuition we see 
the personality dominant in the forms of nature. We 
do this by looking at the immaterial side of objects and 
seeking to know their relation to the personality behind 
them. Then this personality speaks within us. It is 
something higher than the judgment. This can be 
deceived, but intuition never. Intuition grasps the 
subtlest relations while the judgment dwells on things. 
The application of this to our subject is that a study 
of art, by directing the mind to view individualities in 
the light of the purpose that lies behind them, awakens 
and develops the faculty of intuition. 

Art thus encourages in us the life of the higher nature. 
Art is a kindergarten for the soul. At its dawn comes 
the surprising realization that it has turned a world 
upside down, and we are bid to live beyond the husk of 
life. 

We thus see how extensive is the value of art study. 
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THE OLBARINa OP QBLATINB PLATES. 

By chapman JONES. 

London, Bngland. 

The word " clearing," like maaj others in connec- 
tion with photography, is often loosely employed It 
may mean the getting rid of fog due to a too prolonged 
development or to the effect of light that has accident- 
ally affected the plate. For such purposes a vigorous 
reducer, such as f errioyanide and hypo, should be applied 
for a short time, and the plate quickly washed. 

But ^^ clearing'' more generally refers to the getting 
rid of stains due to development. Such stains are, 
broadly speaking, of two kinds: (1) The metallic- 
looking deposit that appears especially on old or dete- 
riorated plates, especially when they are developed with 
ammoniacal developers. These stains are on the surface 
of the film, and may be rubbed off by a soft cloth drawn 
over the finger end or made into a pad, or by a pad of 
cotton-wool. The plate and the. rubber may be both 
either dry or wetted with alcohol, or with water. Prob- 
ably on the whole it is best to treat the plate while it is 
wet with water, and this has the further advantage that 
other deposits on the surface, which sometimes occur, are 
also removed. It is generally desirable to clean the 
surface of all negatives by rubbing while wet ; but care 
must be taken that the gelatine is not too soft to be 
injured. Injury is shown by a blackening of the rubber 
from the removal of a part of the image. Plates that 
show this should be well washed, then soaked for a few 
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minutes in an alum bath^ and washed again before the 
surface is cleaned j but there are not many commercial 
plates that require the alum bath. 

The stains due to the developer are of quite a different 
character and require different treatment. They are in 
the film not on it, and, therefore, must be dissolved out 
to get rid of them. The acid-clearing baths so often 
recommended do not get rid of them, but lighten their 
color, at the same time making them actually less sol- 
uble, and so fixing them in the film. It is sometimes 
said that if they are made light in color, so that they 
have no practical effect, their presence does no harm. 
But so long as these oxidized products of the developer 
are there they cannot be relied upon to remain in the 
light form ; they will, at least sometimes, darken again. 
It is certainly better to get rid of them altogether than 
to trust to their remaining of a light color. A.nd they 
can be got rid of, though not by ordinary ^^ clearing 
solutions." 

The dark-colored products of the oxidations of ordi- 
nary developers are, generally speaking, soluble in alka- 
lies, giving dark solutions and precipitated as light- 
colored deposits by acids. The clearing solution that I 
recommend, and I use it myself, is a weak solution of 
caustic soda. A few drops (say, about four or five) of 
a 10 per cent, solution are added to each ounce of water, 
according to the bulk that is desired. The plate is 
allowed to soak for a few minutes in enough of the 
solution to well cover it. If the liquid darkens per- 
ceptibly it is thrown away and a fresh quantity is ap- 
plied, and this is repeated until a few minutes' soaking 
in fresh liquid has no apparent action. The plate is 
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then well washed. The advantage of this method of 
clearing is that the staining matter is removed, not 
merelj changed in color^ and so long as it is present it 
is of its darkest color and, therefore, can be clearly seen. 



DEVELOPMENT WITH METAOARBOL AND 

RODINAL, AND A PERMANENT 

INTBNSIFIER. 

By H. M. BEELES, 

Great Valley, N. Y. 

The basis of every photograph — the first principles, 
technically, on which its excellence depends — is the 
negative. 

Every experienced operator understands that the pro- 
duction of a negative technically perfect begins with 
the seating — i. e. locating of the subject under the light, 
and that the first essentials are proper posing, artistic 
lighting, and correct timing of the exposure. Without 
these it is impossible to secure such results ; and to do 
this so uniformly as will please your patrons and estab- 
lish a wide reputation such as artists assiduously study 
and labor to obtain, sometimes through many long years, 
must be the ambition of every successful photographer. 

However well all these points may have been attended 
to in the operating-room, the acme of perfection will 
not have been attained without correct development, and 
it is more particularly to this point that I invite your 
attention, because in recent years chemistry has added 
largely to the resources of dark-room work, and those 
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who have &iled to keep up with the procession have 
oolj themselves to blame if they find themselves far in 
the rear. 

I cannot assume that what^ in my experience^ I have 
found most satisfactory to me will prove the same to all 
others^ simply because we cannot all of us handle chem- 
icals alike; but as I have reached a point higher in 
this line than ever I have before in an experience of a 
quarter of a century — a point that has certainly added 
dollars to my income^ lessened my expense account^ and 
given me extreme satisfaction^ while it has lessened my 
labor — I think I cannot do better than to record here^ 
so far as a description can record, the facts that have led 
to these results. 

For four years I used rodinal, because while it was 
not as economical as pyro, I could get more uniform 
results with it, and often save a negative that with pyro 
must have been discarded ; but when a few months ago 
I began the use of metacarbol I found I had some- 
thing better, because of the wider latitude of exposure 
permissible and the ability to modify the effects of light 
and shade by timing and development ; but I further 
found, that by a combination of rodinal with metacarbol 
I could secure some remarkable results. 

Illustration : May, 6 p.m. ; dark, cloudy day. Babe, 
three months old, from a distance; cannot come again. 
Did I try it ? Yes, and got a good negative, too. How 
was it done? I will tell you : I put the chair in posi- 
tion and focussed sharply on it ; being sure it was in 
focus front and back, and using the same stop I am 
accustomed to use in a strong light. While the mother 
placed the babe in the chair according to my direction I 
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adjusted the plate-holder io the camera and removed the 
slide. Then I quickly arranged the dress^ corrected the 
position^ and saw that the hands were as nearly right as 
is possible, asked the mother to step aside, whistled, 
making at the same time an exposure as short as possible 
with an ordinary time-shutter. 

They placed an order for ^^ half a dozen if proof is 
satisfactory." (When I heard from the proof the order 
was raised to a dozen, with the remark ^^ I presume we 
shall want more.") 

The customer had gone before I took the trouble to 
develop the negative. With that I proceeded as fol- 
lows : The plate was 6| x 8 J inches. I placed eight 
drops of rodinal in the graduate and added two ounces 
of metacarbol made up after the formula accompanying 
each package of the pulverized metacarbol powder. 

The image began to appear in ten seconds (temperature 
of solution, 70° F.), and in about three minutes devel- 
opment was complete — no intensification necessary. The 
negative was well modulated and produced fine results. 

Kodinal acts in a sense as an accelerator, but does 
not serve to add intensity to the high-lights alone ; it 
seems rather to produce a certain instantaneity to the 
effect of the exposure on the film, reaching deep into 
the shadows, and produces a marvellous amount of 
detail as unexpected as it is pleasant to the eye — that is, 
when regarded in the light of a previous experience with 
neo^atives taken under similar conditions. 

The same experience is realized when you may have 
a group to take at an unseasonable hour, or in a weak 
light, or with a slow-acting lens ; but with a normal 
light the rodinal will not be required, indeed, you can 
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use one-half old developer to advantage with an ordinary 
exposure. 

The printing quality of the negative is unsurpassed, 
and will compare favorably with that produced by 
any other agent, and I regard the production of meta- 
carbol as a boon to the fraternity ; nor does its power 
or usefulness cease when you no longer desire to use it 
as a developer. 

Every photographer will occasionally have a negative 
with all the elements of excellence except strength. 
Such negatives must be discarded or strengthened — i. e., 
intensified. 

In this case proceed as follows : Wash the negative 
thoroughly to eliminate all traces of hypo, then lay in 
developing tray and pour over a solution of one part 
bichloride of mercury, saturated solution ; 2 parts of 
water. 

Allow the negative to remain, gently rocking the tray, 
until sufficient intensity is obtained ; then wash thor- 
oughly and flow over the negative : 

Water 4 ounces. 

Old Metacarbol Developer 4 drachms. 

Wash thoroughly and dry. If ou inspection you 
fiod your negative to be too weak you may repeat, and 
continue to repeat until you get the proper strength. 

Such intensified negatives, if properly washed, are 
entirely permanent, and print with the brilliancy of a 
perfect negative that required no strengthening, which 
cannot always be said of some other methods ; but of 
course you must use judgment in intensification the same 
as in developing. You can intensify in daylight, if you 
choose. 
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IS PHOTOGRAPHY "ART?" 
. ; By A. G. MARSHALL. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It is time that the long coatention over this point 
was set at rest. Is photography ^^art^^ in the same 
sense as, and worthy of a place beside, sculpture, paint- 
ing, poetry, creative music, and drama? Some photog- 
raphers of the ^^ press- the-button" order contend that 
it is to the full worthy of a seat with the Muses, and 
point to their hundred a day productions in overwhelm- 
ing proof. Others, of years of achievement and world- 
wide reputaion, are content lo rank their work with the 
applied sciences, preferring pre-eminence there to a ques- 
tionable place at the tail of the fine-art procession. It 
is a singular trait in human nature that most of us like 
to be valued for something we are not, rather than for 
what we are, if the what we are not is a little out of 
the common. Probably nine men in ten take more 
pride in their skill in driving fast horses or catching 
big fish than they do in a successful business career; 
and more than nine women in ten thrill at the mention 
of some smudgy old crayon drawing ^^done" in two 
terms and a half at boarding school under the direction 
of '^ Prof.'' Niggle, who " kindly put on the finishing 
touches," or the amazing wax cross and lilies under a 
glass shade executed under the instruction of ^^ Madame " 
Niggle at the same ^^ art centre,^' and yet these same 
otherwise lovely women scarcely feel it an honor that 
they have exempli fied^he whole chapter of housewifely 
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virtues mentioned in Solomon's proverbs. And so Mrith 
many photographers. It is not enough that they are at 
the head of one of the most wonderful sciences and 
useful arts known, but they itch and burn for a place, 
however obscure, on the pedestal of. the sacred nine. 
Just think — ten muses —how it would sound. Nine is 
a mystic number, a triad of trinities. Make it one more, 
and the mystery and poetry are knocked in the head. 
Ten is for metric measurement, for ready reckoning, for 
quick lunch, for fake museums, for rapid sales at small 
profit. If photography is to be a new muse one of the 
old must get out sure, for ten would make the gods 
weep — with laughter. 

The ^^ fine arts," as distinguished from, but not neces- 
sarily more honorable, than the ^^ useful arts," are essen- 
tially creative, the expression or embodiment of ideals. 
^^ Holding the mirror up to nature " by whatever method 
is not art any more than printing books is literature. 
Does photography create or give expression to ideals ? 
If so, it is a fine art. On the other hand, does it merely 
reflect what is before the camera? If so, it is no more 
art than print'ng books is art. 

There is a wonderful instrument of modern invention 
which is capable when operated by persons of fine 
musical taste of giving the effects of a grand orchestra. 
The tones are produced wholly by mechanism, and in 
the hands of a person devoid of musical sensibility the 
effect would be extremely dry and monotonous. But 
one possessing taste and conversant with the intention 
of the music to be produced can give life and expression 
to the performance by means of increasing and dimin- 
ishing the volume of sound, accelerating and retarding 
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the tempo, and variously combiaing the different quali- 
ties of tone by means of ^^ stops." The result is a 
musical performance, but it is not music as the expres- 
sion of a composer^s or an interpreter's soul. It may, 
however, be infinitely better than hundreds of vocal and 
instrumental ^^ renditions." To use the voice or the 
hands in the production of tones is not necessarily 
musical expression. 

Photography is similar to this instrument. The delin- 
eation, corresponding to the notes, is wholly mechanical, 
and is produced independently of one atom of artistic 
feeling on the part of the photographer. But if the 
photographer be possessed of artistic taste he can by the 
various means of controlling and modifying the process, 
besides selecting the most pictorial aspect and illumina- 
tion of his subject, produce pictures which are not indeed 
art in the sense of a drawing from the hand of a master, 
but which are highly artistic and enjoyable by persons 
of artistic feeling. This is the whole situation, and it 
would be productive of much cordiality and mutual help- 
fulness between painters and photographers if it were 
understood. Photography as ^^ fine art" never will be 
admitted. But artistic photography, superlatively so — 
infinitely better than hundreds of ^^ hand paintings" — 
will be admitted and welcomed to an honorable seat near 
the sacred nine. 
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A DABK-BOOM NECESSITY. 



" Keep your developer cool," says the " Notes" on 
a formulee circular accompanying one make of plates. 
" Use ice water in the developer during warm weather," 
says another. Most desirable that both the operator and 
developer should " keep cool " when there is a l>alch of 
plates to be developed at the end of a " warm" day, 
with the thermometer at 98° iu the shade. Thus it is 
iu " fly time;" but six months later the " Note" most 
applicable is, " Do not have the developer too cold, 
about 65° is right. Use a little warm water in the 
developer if ton cool." 




Now I like pyro when some one else uses it, so that 
their liands get stained and not mine ; but I like eikono- 
gen and hydrochinone better, and it is when using it that 
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all the useful notes quoted above do not '^ fit the case/^ 
When one has from twenty -five to seventy-five 5x7 
plates to develop as well and quickly as possible, he 
does not want to bother with a dose of ^^ ice water ^' in 
summer time or a measure of ^^ warm water ^' in winter, 
and so to avoid the necessity for using either I have 
made the water-bath illustrated herewith. 

It is two and one-half inches deep by thirty-six inches 
long and twelve inches wide. The centre of the top is 
recessed one inch deep, leaving one inch margin all 
around level with the sides. At one end a trough rises 
six inches above the top of the pan, which is one inch 
wide at the bottom and flares funnel shape to the top, 
where it is three inches wide. 

This trough extends all across one end of the pan, and 
is used for introducing water into the pan. All joints 
are water-tight, and the whole thing is made of galvan- 
ized iron. In summer time water is run into the trough 
until the pan and trough and filled, and then a piece of 
ice is set edgewise in the trough and allowed to melt in 
the water, thus cooling the whole thing. In winter 
warm water is introduced for a like purpose, and if need 
be a small stove may be set under one end, the slight 
heat of which will keep the water at an even tempera- 
ture. T use, however,' a large rubber bulb from a 
^^ flower-spray," which serves to abstract surplus water 
from the trough, caused by the melting ice, or to intro- 
duce warmer water from a supply at hand in winter. 

When ready to develop a small quantity of water is 
run on the recessed bottom, and into this the trays are 
set. 

A pan of the size mentioned will hold two eight by ten 
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and one five by eight tray. Each tray holds developer of 
different grades. The one, eight by ten, '^ all old," the 
other eight by ten " half fresh, half old," the five by eight 
^^ all fresh." Plates can be started in the ^^ half-and- 
half,*' and as they come up be treated accordingly, and, 
as the temperature of each tray is alike all the time, 
much more even results can be obtained. 

In hot weather, after a plate is developed, it is rinsed 
under the tap for about half a minute and then dropped 
into the washing-box, which has been previously filled 
with water and had a lump of ice left in it to cool it, 
and there all the plates are placed as developed, and the 
developer allowed to soak out of them for fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the last one goes in. Then the 
water from the spigot is turned on, and they are well 
washed before being fixed in upright fixing boxes. Of 
course, in cool weather they are washed and fixed as 
developed, there being no danger of the film softening, 
and by the above method the cold soaking also avoids 
softening. 

Any sheet-iron worker can make the pan for two or 
three dollars, and in the cities a five-cent piece of ice 
will serve to chill both pan and washing-box. 

All the above may be stale news to some one, but 
many others may find the plan as useful and new as it 
was to the writer when he hit upon it. 
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ADJUSTMENT OP DEVELOPER TO 

EXPOSURE. 

By JOHN BAETLETT, 

Philadelphia. 

It sounds like a photographic truism to say : '^ The 
perfect negative is the outcome of proper adaptation of 
developer to the character of exposure." If the time 
has been correctly estimated and the developer tempered 
thereto, anyone may work out the plate's salvation with- 
out fear or trembling, but when the personal equation 
of under- or over-exposure is taken into consideration, 
the evolution of the perfect becomes really a fine art, 
and foreknowledge and acquired skill are demanded if 
one looks for softness without smear, high-lights distinct 
and well defined, and shadows full of detail going by 
imperceptible gradations into the lights. 

How shall this knowledge of proper adjustment be 
acquired? By experience, of course — not by mere 
dosing with bromide, deluging with water, or spurring 
with alkali — nor by feeling one's way with the leading 
string of tentative development. 

Some start out on the very cautious track ; thus, not 
knowing the exposure, let us first bring out the detail 
with weak pyro, and then pile it on to build up inten- 
sity. Others say start with the minimum of alkali, and 
if undertiming is evident, then apply the increments of 
alkali. By both plans experience attains to good results, 
and the votaries claim that the special method is the 
only practicable method of manipulation. !But there 
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will come a time some day when your tentative method 
will be found wantiug, and better results will be obtained 
by more direct methods. 

We hardly appreciate the resources we have in our 
phalanx of modern developers. We know a good deal 
about their action^ but do not always take advantage of 
their special agency. 

Pyro is still a faithful ally in many cases^ especially 
for obtaining plucky vigorous negatives, but when the 
greatest amount of detail is demanded in the resulting 
negative, it is unwise to cling to it and seek for detail 
by doses of alkali when better results may be more 
safely and effectually obtained by one of the other 
reducing agents whose tendency is more to softness than 
pyro. 

Suppose we wish to develop an exposure in which we 
have certain colors which unequally affect the sensitive 
plate, as blue and yellow or red — ^that is, we desire to 
equalize the action of the light. It certainly would be 
unwise to give a short exposure and employ a strong 
developement, or prolonged exposure and a weak devel- 
opment with mixed hydrochinone and metol. But how 
are we to treat an enforced short exposure? We must 
seek for a developer which will work out all the detail 
which the light has impressed, and no other developer 
is so efficacious here as glycin — the slow giant — and why 
should one not employ it instead of hurrying up dis- 
aster with pyro and alkali ? Glycin and metol are mild 
and penetrating. The trouble is, photographers are apt 
to discard these excellent agents because they do not 
expedite development. They want the seven-leagued- 
boot-kind that get over the ground in a trice. 
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The advantage of glycin over pyro with short expo- 
sures is that it gives less dense high-lights and stronger 
shadows — that is, its action being slower it equalizes 
better the distribution of light and shade. We have a 
means of increasing the contrast in a glycin developed 
plate by the judicious application of a second developer, 
such as hydrochinone. The practice of employing mixed 
developers is excellent, and the virtues of both constit- 
uents may be secured. Glycin hardly gives vigor enough 
when used alone, especially if the subject has been fully 
exposed. With very short exposures it does give more 
contrast. 

It is foolish to adopt a certain constituted developer 
and make it applicable to all conditions of exposure 
by merely varying the proportions. Some combina- 
tions, as, for instance, hydrochinone with metol or 
with eikonogen, have, it is true, a rather wide field of 
application ; but it is safest to study the character of 
your illumination and adjust the special developer to it. 
Recently I encountered a batch of plates which worked 
flat, giving no contrast and having a tendency to fog 
with prolonged development. Here, strange to say, 
nothing worked half so well as ferrous oxalate. This 
gave clean, rather brilliant negatives, wonderful when 
contrasted with the results from pyro, hydrochinone, 
and the rest. We cannot afford to relegate the old fer- 
rous oxalate as yet to the limbo of desuetude. 

If we have failed to get sufficient definition by using 
too large a diaphragm in exposure, there is a remedy. 
Use a developer giving contrast, such as hydrochinone. 
It is surprising how effectual it is in correcting lack of 
definition in outlines caused by diffusion of focus. 
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For developing' exposures lacking in sharpness noth- 
ing equals hydrochinone ; at least in my experience I 
have found it so. 

I have said a word about the range of action attained 
by using mixed developers. I do not like to recom- 
mend any developer as a standard for *^all sorts and 
conditions '^ of exposures or plates, but can say that the 
following formula, if judiciously applied, will cover a 
multitude of diverse cases : 

A 

Hydrochinone 86 grains. 

Eikonogen 75 " 

Sulphite of Soda (cryst.) 1J4 ounces. 

Water 32 " 

Dissolve and make distinctly acid with sulphuric acid. 
Filter carefully. 

B 

Carbonate of Potassa 4 ounces. 

Sulphite of Soda 1 ounce. 

Water 32 ounces. 

To be used, equal parts of each, without dilution 
unless conditions demand it. 



DISPLAYS. 

By H. C. STIEFEL, Ph.D., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

'^ It's funny,'' said the man to me, '' but I have not 
been photographed once in the last eighteen years; I 
never think of it ; I don't even know where the nearest 
gallery is. Now, if I could get photographed in a drug 
store it would be a different thing. I'm sure in that 
case I'd be photographed once a year regularly." 
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'^ Bat why in a drug store?" said I. 

^^ Oh, you see, the drug-store windows are always 
arranged so that -you look into them involuntarily in 
passing. Why, man, I can locate almost every drug 
store in town simply through seeing their windows. 
But you seldom see a photographer's display case, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, in front of some big department store. 
Now, if the druggists took photographs, you see they 
would remind you of it most decidedly every time you 
passed their windows." 

This set me to thinking, and I finally decided to call 
upon one of my pharmaceutical friends and talk the 
matter over with him. So, behold me, one evening, 
seated in the back room of the store, having a long talk 
with Erny, the druggist : 

^^ You see," said Erny, ^^ in the drug business we 
must always be up and doing, letting the people see that 
we keep right along with the procession ; we must show 
the people that we have a varied assortment of goods, 
and then we continually get in new supplies. 

^^ You go into any drug store and ask the proprietor 
which part of his store makes him think most and gives 
him the most work. Nine out of ten will mention their 
show windows. We must change the display in our 
windows every week, sometimes we simply shift the 
goods from one window to another, but we then arrange 
it in a different way. We always try to get something 
new in the windows each week. 

^^ We must show our goods or drop out of the race. 
To use a photographic expression, I may say that I am 
not the only dry-plate in the box. There are others. 
If I don't get out and develop, why my neighbor across 
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the street will, and in a very short time no amount of 
accelerator will bring me up to his strength. 

'^ He will get the reputation of being up and doing. 
Of my store and myself people will say that the one is 
filled with out-of-date stuff and that the other is asleep. 

^^ Now, I arranged my windows yesterday for the 
ensuing week. Do I sit down and rest ? Oh, no ; to 
rest is to rust with us. I sit down, it's true enough, 
but only to work for next week. A few days ago I 
wrote to the Dr. Kilmer Co., of Swamp Eoot fame, in 
regard to a window display. Here is their answer : 

Pittsburg, Pa., July 13, 1897. 
Dear Sir: Replying to your esteemed favor of the 12tli 
inst., we have referred your letter to our travelling representa- 
tive, Mr. Kipp, who will call upon you and arrange for the 
window display of our goods. Thank you for your kindness 
in the matter. 
We have mailed you, as requested, the cloth banner. 

Yours very truly, 

De. Kilmer & Co. 

^' You see, they put in a window display for me ; it 
is in their interest and mine. People passing in the 
street see it ; they may pass on and not buy of me, but 
they have seen my window, and may drop in at some 
later time. 

^^ And I guess here is where the average photographer 
has his greatest failing. He either cannot or will not 
make a proper display of his wares. Just go and look 
at their display cases — jammed in some dark hallway 
(where few see them excepting those going to be photo- 
graphed. These are not the ones who need it; that's a 
^ fish that is already hooked.') 

" Very often the frames are covered with dust, and 

12* 
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have silken threads spun in graceful festoons in the 
corners. In some cases there are pictures that were 
made when you and I were young; portraits with beau- 
tiful golden yellow aureoles about the heads ; bleached^ 
faded, yellow. 

'^ If a druggist had a window filled with such speci- 
mens he would close up shop in a very short time.^' 

There is some truth in what my pharmaceutical friend 
told me. Of course, not every photographer has three 
or four large plate glass windows filled with all kinds 
of gimcracks by day and illuminated with colored globes 
at night. Nor will the conscientious photographer get 
a display made up for him through his paper or plate- 
maker. Still less can he sell his display indiscriminately 
to the public at large. Here, of course, the druggist has 
the advantage over the photographer. 

But the photographer can make a better and more 
effectual display than the dru^ist, if he only tries. 
Leaving other stores aside, let us continue with the 
drug store. Let the photographer get up a few small 
frames containing some good specimens of his work and 
put them in any druggist's window (or other stores). 
Let him carry out the idea a little further. Go to any 
druggist, and tell him that if said druggist will fill a 
window with baby powders, baby food, baby soaps, etc., 
he (the photographer) will put in a display of baby pho- 
tographs. Any and every druggist will gladly consent, 
not just out of love for the photographer, but because it 
will attract attention to his own display. 

A dozen cabinets alone will serve the purpose. They 
will attract attention, and that is just what you want if 
your work is good. 
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At another time, a window filled with toilet prepara- 
tions, powders, perfumes, soaps, brushes, etc., will serve 
for another class of portraiture. 

Above all, however, the photographer should change 
the contents of his own display eases very often ; it 
means much trouble and extra expense, but it will pay 
in the end. 

^'Hustle,'' ^^push," ^^ energy," ^^ ambition '^ enable 
the average druggist to retire with a competency while 
still in the prime of life. Why should not the photog- 
rapher be able to do the same? The more so when we 
consider the fact that the photographers' profits are 
decidedly higher than the druggists, even if the druggist 
does now and then sell half an ounce of hypo for fifty 
cents. 



UNCLE NATHAN HAS HIS PICTUR' TOOK. 

By HERBERT RANDALL. 

New Haven, Conn. 

^^ Now look pleasant, just a minute. S-t-i-1-1 ! Yes ! 
yes ! your watch chain's in it ! Not so sober.'' '^ Durn 
this collar ! ^d yeou say six fer half a dollar ?" ^^ Yes, 
don't move ; there ! now, right here ! q-u-i-e-t !" '^ This 
thing back my ear sort o' cramps my neck, 'nd say, take 
the gol-durned thing away ! Hold still ? I should say 
I could ! Guess yer'd better let me stood." ^' Kindly 
drop your chin a little." '^ Gosh-all-hemlock ! le' me 
whittle half this cussid collar off; them air corners 
makes me cough." '^ Yes, your whiskers look all right ; 
turn a little toward the right ; splendid ! now, s-t-i-1-1 ! 
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^^ Can I wink? Did yer git it? I sh'd think that'd 
spile the picture; say, perfesser, do yer want yer pay 
right deown, er when I cum agin? The wimmin-folks 
'r cummin in; s^pose I wait till then, an' see ef they 
pernounce the likeness me; the durn thing mebby '11 
get away ! ha ! ha ! perfesser, 'day ! good-day ! 



♦- 



THE ELEMENTS OP PHOTOGHIAPHIC 

SUCCESS. 

By H. C. VOORHEES, 

Meriden, Conn. 

What is photographic success? Is it a rise to fame 
through the medium of excellence in photographic art, 
or is it the honest accumulation of property, superin- 
duced by excellence in photographic art ? 

After careful consideration the latter would seem to 
be the true definition. 

It would then appear that the problem which should 
dominate the mind of every photographer after his 
launching into the business world is how he can with 
honor accumulate wealth by his productions in photog- 
raphy. 

To insure this success the photographer should be able 
at any time, by reference to his books, to approximate the 
various amounts he has unnecessarily expended in pur- 
chasing his stock without careful selection, or at the 
highest market prices, to ascertain the amounts he has 
lost by injudicious advertising and through the many 
other sources. 
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CommissioDers of insolvency say that the books of 
nine out of every ten bankrupts are found to be in a 
muddle — kept without plan or method. 

Of course, the elaborate system of bookkeeping as 
practised by large mercantile firms is not necessary to 
the average studio, but a simple, effective system is not 
only desirable but actually necessary. 

The photographer who at the outset resolves to keep 
a set of books in a manner that will enable him at any 
time to refer to his past business has taken his first step 
toward business success. 

Probably no portion of the business end of photog- 
raphy has, in the past, been more neglected than the 
reception-room. Proprietors of studios are beginning 
to realize that a proper management of this room will 
contribute in no small degree to business success. 

The reception attendant should be a lady of good 
address, with a sufficient knowledge of her business to 
answer questions, or give advice in an intelligent or 
unintelligent manner as the occasion may require, and 
of sufficient tact to realize that in taking an order the 
question, '' Will a dozen be enough ?^^ is more to the 
interest of her employer than ^^ How many do you 
want ?" A customer having decided to get some pho- 
tographs is usually undecided as to how many he wants, 
and is generally inclined to order as few as possible, and 
if the number decided on is a half dozen or less the 
remark quoted instantly conveys to him that he will 
commit a gross impropriety in ordering so few, and at 
once deicide to do as others do and order at least a dozen. 

The reception attendant should have a system which 
will insure promptness and not disappoint customers in 
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the delivery of work^ and it should ever be the aim of 
this department to retain customers rather than secare 
them. 

Retain customers? Yes; and if the attention and 
efforts of the photographer to secure new trade by the 
promotion of schemes in clubs, societies^ schools, and 
among the public at large, were given to some of his 
patrons his business would profit thereby. 

Typewritten letters to past patrons, calling attention 
to some novelty or new design of picture, some unusual 
portrait, or simply soliciting a continuance of patron- 
age, will bring larger returns than efforts in any other 
direction. 

Promptness in delivery is another rare jewel, as the 
customers who have been disgusted with the usual delay 
in delivering work are legion. First, they are promised 
proofs and are fortunate if they are not asked to wait 
or call again ; then, after the order is given and the work 
promised at a certain time, they are told ^^ Unfavorable 
weather has prevented," etc., or are given an installment 
on their order and requested to call later for the balance. 
No wonder they are disgusted and vow they will go 
elsewhere next time. 

'^ How do your friends like your pictures V^ is a ques- 
tion frequently asked of patrons. This question natur- 
ally implies to the customer that a doubt exists in the 
photographer's mind as to the standard qualities of the 
work he has delivered. If our tailor asked how we 
liked the suit of clothes he made for us, we would feel 
that sometimes his customers were not satisfied with his 
work. Is it not also the case with the photographer's 
customers? 
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Sacoessful negative work may properly be called the 
most important work of the studio. In the examina- 
tion of a n^ative the query of some operators is, ^^ Will 
it go?" or ^'Is it good enough?" when it should be, 
'^ Is it the very best I can do?" 

The study of h'ght and shade on faces, by constant 
observation in the house, on the street, and elsewhere, 
is a source of great benefit to the operator, and there is 
no better means of securing a thorough knowledge of 
light and shade under the skylight than the use of a 
large plaster bust, painted to a neutral tint and mounted 
on a turn-table or similar appliance. 

Many operators wear white gloves when posing a lady 
in dress of delicate fabric. This scheme undoubtedly 
creates a pleasing impression in the mind of the subject, 
and is to be commended. Some photographers have 
the burnishing done in a conspicuous place by an assist- 
ant equipped with white gloves, which probably con- 
vinces patrons that no effort is spared to deliver unblem- 
ished work in that studio. 

Business ability alone will not bring success in pho- 
tography, nor will unaided photographic skill bring 
success ; but where you find true photographic success 
you will find as the motive power a rare combination of 
business system, technical skill, and true moral worth, 
which brings not only financial success, but assured 
respect and esteem, without which no success is com- 
plete^ 
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HOW TO UTILIZE LIGHT-STRUCK PLATES. 

By ERNEST BROWN, 

St. Michael's, Azores. 

Some time ago I found that it was possible to make 
some valuable use of a plate which had accidentally been 
exposed to white light, and as I have not seen it in print, 
I hope this short article may prove useful to some of 
the readers of Mosaics. 

If any of my fellow-workers should be annoyed at 
finding the cover of one of their dark slides (plate- 
holders) has slipped out of place, if not properly fast- 
ened, or that some curious person has drawn the cover 
of the slide entirely out to see what is inside, thus spoil- 
ing the plate, or, may be, have themselves removed the 
cover of one of a box of plates, thinking it empty, and 
find a plate still left, do not throw the plate away, for 
you can make a transparency out of it. 

One day, when out taking a few photographs, I was 
vexed to find that the cover of one of my plate-holders 
had slipped out of place, thus exposing part of the 
plate. I was about to throw it away, when I thought 
I would try an experiment, and see what the result 
would be. I first removed the cover altogether (in the 
shade), thus allowing the whole of the plate to be ex- 
posed for two or three seconds. I then replaced the 
cover and gave it an exposure of five minutes in the 
camera, when the exposure ought to have been but a 
second or so. After replacing the slide I took down 
the number of holder. On my return I went to my 
dark-room and began to develop the plate thus treated. 
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tbiDking tliat probably I should only get a plate badly 
fc^lged, which woald turn black as'soon as dropped into 




the developer. I was mistaken, for I could see traces 
of something — what, I could not tell — coming out on it. 
When I got through developing and fixing I found I 
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had got a transparency, but rather weak. Since then 
I have made several other experiments in the same way, 




varying the exposure, and find that if I give an exposare 
of about ten miautes on a bright day, uBing a plate of 
medium rapidity, I can invariably get a good trans- 
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parency. For development I find a developer of normal 
strength the best. Do not be afraid of the plate turn- 
ing dark on both sides^ as you will find that it requires 
to become pretty dense before fixing. From the trans- 
parency you can get a good reversible n^ative in the 
same way that you get lantern-slides from negatives. 
The two illustrations will give you some idea of what 
can be done. Fig. 1 is a print taken from the positive, 
giving a negative on paper. Fig. 2 is a print from the 
reversed negative. 

My advice, therefore, is not to throw away a dry plate 
which has happened to be exposed to white light; if 
you are not able to use it at the time, you can keep it 
in one of your empty boxes. But in that case you must 
load it in your dark-room, for too much light getting at 
the plate will spoil it even for this purpose. You may, 
some time, need such a plate, especially if you are away 
from home and you have no other plate left, for in this 
way you can get a picture which otherwise might be 
lost for lack of a plate. 



THOUGHTS ON BUSINESS. 
By E. E. SEAVY, 

New Castle, Pa. 

Almost every one has some natural talent in one 
direction or another, and writing for a magazine is 
something that I know I have no natural talent for, 
and consider it out of my line. But if I can say a few 
words that will be of benefit to any photographer, I 
will feel that my efforts have not been in vain. 
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Speaking of natural talent, how many men in the 
photographic business to-day would fill some other sta- 
tion in life to much advantage (don't try to count them). 
This may be true of almost any profession or business. 
And so many photographers could improve their work 
if they only would. Their only aim seems to be to 
finish the work in the cheapest and the quickest pos- 
sible way, not thinking of the damage the poorly finished 
work will do them in the future ; while if they would 
try to see how much better each order could be finished 
than the one preceding it^ they would find themselves 
repaid in more ways than one, as I have found out By 
experience. When something new comes out that will 
improve your work, get it. I do not advocate buying 
everything that comes along, for there are many novel- 
ties that are of no use ; but one should use some judg- 
ment in the matter. Study the work of the leaders, 
especially the lighting and posing. You may ask, Who 
are our leaders ? They are the men who always attend 
the conventions, take an active part in them, and are 
always on the alert for new things, for ideas that will 
advance the profession. The photographic business is 
making such rapid strides that a man must be con- 
stantly moving in order to keep up with the procession. 
If one always stays at home, sees no work but his own, 
(except an occasional half-tone in the journals) he thinks 
his own work all right, sees no need of improving it, 
and consequently falls far behind. 

This is one great reason I have for being so enthusi- 
astic over the advantages of attending the State and 
National Conventions. But attending conventions will 
do you no good unless you apply what you have seen 
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and learned in your own work. Improve your time. 
When you are not busy with your hands^ put your 
brain to work — ^how to improve your gallery, how to 
make it more attractive, and how to arrange your show- 
cases. Change the pictures often, and, above all things, 
keep them clean. How many cases we see that look as 
though they were never washed, especially on the inside. 
The outside gets an occasional dust ofiE, very hurriedly, 
though ; and it shows it. Much the same may be said 
of the whole gallery. If you expect to trade with the 
better class of people, expect to make them your cus- 
tomers and get good prices, keep your gallery clean and 
attractive. There has been much talk of the ^^ cheap 
John ^' and how to get rid of him, but as long as there 
are photographers there will be " cheap Johns." A good 
way to get rid of a certain class of them would be for 
every photographer who takes any pride in his own 
profession to improve his work, and to make such a 
difference between the good and the bad work that the 
poorer sort would give up and get out of the business. 
Educate the public so that it will demand good work, 
and there will be less patronage for the ^^ cheap Johns. ^' 



CONCRETE FALSEHOODS. 
By E. K. hough, 

Fredonia, N. Y. 

The Evil One is said to be the '' Father of Lies.'' 
Falsehood takes many forms. Lies are mainly spoken 
or uttered, but they are also acted and constructed. A 
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house^ a ship, a carriage, or furniture constructed of 
poor and imperfect material, when good material was 
agreed upon or understood, is a concrete lie. So, too, 
a photograph made of doubtful material and carelessly 
or imperfectly treated as to permanence in any part of 
the process, is a concrete lie, although it may not strictly 
follow with imperative logic that the maker of said 
photograph is a concrete liar. 

But undoubtedly the picture so made and issued is, 
in and of itself, a concrete falsehood ; and the relation 
the maker and utterer of such a falsehood holds to his 
creation cannot be either honorable or desirable. 

It behooves us all, then, to see well to it that the 
pictures we put out are not roistered against us as con- 
crete lies, but rather that we can count them as honest 
utterances which we can swear by in earthly courts or 
the Court of Heaven, if need be, and assert, with all 
confidence and honesty, that they truly were what they 
were understood and promised to be, of good material, 
faithfully treated for permanence to the best of our 
knowledge and ability. We must make our work as 
faithful and self-respecting as if we were giving utterance 
to it with our human speech, upon honor, as the truth. 

By such means, and by such means only, can we 
maintain our own integrity, and hold up our art as a 
truthful and honest business, deserving of respect and 
confidence. Are we all doing this ? 

A little retrospective self-inspection may help us to a 
conclusion as to the past, and a decision as to the future, 
that will clear away all doubts and enable us at least 
hereafter to assert with all confidence that our pictures 
are not concrete falsehoods, but honest truths. 
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WHAT THEY MISS. 
By F. B. McCEARY, 

KnoxYille, Tenn. 

I SUPPOSE it is because the editor of Mosaics knows 
of my enthusiasm over the value of our conventions 
that he asks for an article on ^^ What They Miss'^ who 
do not attend the gatherings of the craft. But I realize 
that the subject is too large for my capacity of expres- 
sion. I feel how impossible it would be for me to go 
on and grow in my profession without the conventions ; 
but no one better appreciates than I how impossible it 
is to put down on paper all that a convention means. 
What do they miss ? Why, they miss it all ; the ines- 
timable encouragement of meeting one's fellow-workers 
face to face; the opportunity of seeing the greatest 
exhibition of photographic work the country can pro- 
duce year by year ; the chance of comparing the work 
of the leaders side by side in one grand array ; the ses- 
sions where '^ men who know " give their ideas on things 
in which we are all most interested ; the school where 
those who are best fitted give practical demonstration of 
the principles of portraiture as it should be done ; the 
opportunity of seeing men of repute working under the 
same conditions, and producing different effects, with the 
chance to question them at each turn of the hand or 
camera. Then they miss, also, the flow of good fellow- 
ship which comes only when men rub together in fra- 
ternal association; they miss the advantage of the 
holiday — ^the open-air outings, and all the other purely 
social pleasures which can only be indulged in when a 
man leaves his work and studio behind for a holiday; 
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I wish I ocmld tell all they miss ! If I could, the 
next Celoron Convention would gather in every one of 
the ten thousand photographers who focus between 
Klondike and Tampa. 

Look at the engravings in the photographic maga- 
zines, selected from the best of the convention work. 
Would you not like to see the originals, study their 
technical and artistic beauties, and meet the men who 
made them ? Would you not like to hear for yourself 
what Pirie MacDonald has to say about the conduct of 
a business; what Kockwood has to tell of his forty 
years behind the camera in New York ; what Bosch 
thinks of lighting and posing; or Inglis on the new 
style of lighting, which gives us real portraits instead 
of ^' pretty faces,'^ and pictures which bring double 
prices? These are only part of the attractions of the 
conventions ; you can read what was said in the reports 
of the journals, but the magnetism and spur of the per- 
sonal address you can only get by going to the conven- 
tion for yourself. You can see Rosch^s prize pictures 
in the journals, but how about the other twenty leaders 
whom he surpassed in competition for the grand prize ? 
Would you not like to see what they sent? Perhaps 
there have been a hundred pictures reproduced in the 
various journals as ^^from Celoron;^' but how about 
the other five hundred? You could have seen them 
and gathered valuable lessons from them at the conven- 
tion. And so I might go on indefinitely ; but you can 
easily fill out the list of what they miss who stay away 
from conventions. One thing I will say, and it must 
suffice. If I can persuade you to attend one conven- 
tion, State or National, 1 am very sure that you will 
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not miss another after that. Why not accept the hint ? 
It costs me as much as it will cost you to give up busi- 
ness for a week and go to the convention ; but I know 
of no better investment. The new ideas alone are worth 
ten times the cost of the trip ; the pleasure is beyond 
valuation in dollars and cents ; and the instruction you 
will get in that one week is of more practical worth 
than the experience of all the year under your own 
skylight. Prepare to go to Celoron in 1898. 



THE NEW (OLD) LIGHTING. 
By WALTER B. L00MI8, 

Galesburg, 111. 

Under the head of ^^The Vandyke Style in Por- 
traiture" in the August number of Wilson^ a Photographic 
Magazine, George G. Rockwood, the veteran in photog- 
raphy, says : ^' The new ultra-artistic phase of photog- 
raphy, which I have designated the Vandyke Style, is a 
successful effort to remove portrait photography from the 
realm of genre composition to the simpler forms of the 
old masters. There has been for years a tendency 
to unite or blend the art of portraiture with the genre 
or composition school, to such an extent that accessories 
have more than divided the interest with the figure or 
subject of the picture." 

Surely no one knows better than the average pho- 
tographer (I am writing of the better class, men of ideas 
and leaders of the profession) to what he refers and the 
truth of this latter assertion. We as a class have used 
elaborate accessories in our figure portraits. We have 
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flooded figures and beads alike with ligbt^ bringing, 
tbereby, backgrounds and accessories into the same 
prominence as the face or figure. The movement in the 
last few years for artistic lighting has brought home 
forcibly the fact that but very few following photog- 
raphy as a profession have been endowed with the first 
principles of artistic portrait lighting. By this we do 
not wish to infer that there have been no such men as 
M. Adam Salomon standing out as grand exceptions; 
in other words, such men as he stand forth as the artists 
of the profession, of whom there have been compara- 
tively few. A number of years ago I came into the 
possession of a reproduction of several of Salomon's 
photographic portraits. I treasured those reproductions, 
and looked at them for hours until I realized even from 
those small reproductions that we were in possession of 
something, an almost, and to me at that time entirely, 
indefinable something that made all other photographs 
we had ever seen sink into insignificance. The portrait 
stood out separately and alone — the sole thing of interest 
in the composition ; background and accessories v)ere 
background and accessories. You hardly noticed their 
presence, your eye immediately became riveted on the 
figure, and could not be distracted, for there was naught 
to distract. Quoting again from Mr. Kockwood's article ; 
''In a word, this treatment means to not only subordi- 
nate everything to the portrait, but to go a step farther 
and subordinate everything in a portrait to the head or 
likeness alone.'' 

I have before me as I write a cabinet portrait of a 
gentleman which was made upon this principle. It is 
a bust portrait, and the coat is almost lost in the back- 
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grouod. .As you look at it your eye becomes fastened 
upon the face, and there remains; it is the one point, 
arid the only one, of interest in the picture. I look 
upon this picture as one of the most meritorious heads 
I have ever made. 

^ This brings me to the other side of the question — the 
questiop of the education of our patrops up to the ap- 
preciation of this style of picture. As I have said 
before, this picture I riealize to be one, of the best things 
.1 havfi inajde ; . but did the subject appreciate it ? No, 
indeed ; he preferred another made at the same time 
after the more common and time-accepted method of 
lighting used by the rank and file of the fraternity, 
although it could in no way compare, as a portrait, 
with the one mentioned. 

We cannot all, as some have done, ^^ pull up stakes ^^ 
and hie ourselves to some wealthy neighborhood in some 
large city, where the wealth, refinement, and education 
of travel and contact with works of art furnish an ap- 
preciative community to commence operations upon at 
once. But we can commence to educate our own patrons 
in this manner. When we have a good subject we can 
expose an extra plate or so — that is, make them nega- 
tives after the style they have been accustomed to, and 
then make one or more, as the case might seem to you 
to require, after the style we have under consideration. 
Gret a nice collection in this manner, frame them up 
nicely, put them in a prominent place in your studio, 
where none can fail to see. Call the attention of your 
patrons and visitors to them; explain, the beauty and 
qualities of this style, and we believe that in this manner 
tiie seed may be sown broadcast over the land and result 
in a perfect revolution of portrait photography. 
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ILLUSTRATION BETTBB THAN MIBOBPT. 



There is much written about the artistic phases of 
photi^raphy, and we are sorry to say that the subtlety 
of art is so peculiar and so difBcult to UDderstand and 
to explain, that much that is written is not only useless 
but perplexing. Art-teaching is almost impracticable 




WHERE THE aOAD i*ABTS. 

without actual demonstration in the way of art illustra- 
tion. And two subjects having come under our notice, 
which illustrate beautifully two phases of art, we 
will present them with such criticism as may help to 
make them intelligible and useful. They are the work 
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of Mr. L. V. Kupper, who seems to have been born an 
artist, and it matters little in what direction ohanoe may 
have led him in giving expression to his faculty, his 
work would certainly he that of one thoroughly imbued 
with the true artistic feeling. 
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WILLOWS IN WINTER. 

The pictures referred to are called " Where the Road 
Parts" and " Willows in Winter." The former is an 
example of art as expressed solely in variations of light 
and dark. Not the slightest conception of it could be 
conveyed by outline and coloring, while it might render 
it more perfectly like nature and not convey the partic- 
ular force and sentiment of the picture better than is 
done in the photograph. The important qualities in art 
are nicely exemplified in this beautiful bit of sentiment. 
Breadth of effect — repose and the advantage of a large 
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amount of haJf tint^ with small contrasting touches of 
iight and dark. What could be more simple and at 
<the salme time more impressive than this little picture ? 
It matteiis not to an artist what the dark objects repre- 
sent ; their size and location are just right, as is also the 
height of the horizon. Take a card and cut off a por- 
tion of either the top or the bottom of the picture, and 
see how the effect will be injured. The points of dark 
in the centre of the work play entirely second to the 
nearer groups, and greatly aid the perspective thereby, 
and the objects being double in themselves, and each 
of an entirely different character, is a fortunate circum- 
stance. It is possible that a finer example could not be 
found of what may be conveyed in pleasing artistic 
effect and poetic sentiment by an extremely simple sub- 
ject treated in a few gradations of light and dark. 

In ^^ Willows in Winter/' well-balanced composition 
and graceful lines are to be found. This subject could 
be very well conveyed in outline solely, and is an excel- 
lent exemplification of directness and force of line. The 
distant outlines sweep in boldly, and are nicely contrasted 
by the rounding and angular termination of the bluff, 
and we have in the main group of trees an intricacy and 
grace of line that are peculiarly fortunate, the reversed 
line, or line of grace, appearing in every trunk. 
Imagine what the effect would have been had this 
group consisted of an equal number of stems that were 
perfectly straight and running parallel to each other. 
The foreground line running from the base of the group 
of trees out of the left side of the picture is one which, 
under some conditions, might be too stiff and unbroken, 
but in this instance it is so varied and reversed in light 
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and dark' tbatit is .perfectly agi'eeable^ and serves well 
as an example of the value of a direct line in a picture^ 
such being considered as giving firmness to a composi- 
tion and grandeur of effect. It is parallel to no other 
in the picture^ and offsets the inain direction of the mass 
of tree stems. 

Both these pictures are fine examples of the value of 
simplicity in art. Too many pictures are overcrowded 
— and a crowded composition is more difficult to avoid 
in photography than in painting. Most of us would 
gladly dispense in our composition with much that we 
cannot get rid of. But let us feel that in order to get 
out of topography and into art we must strive for grace 
and simplicity in our compositions. 
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OUR PRINTINa. 
By L. V. KUPPER, 

Edinboro, Fa. 

The majority of photographers think that when they 
have a good negative their picture is about made. This 
may be so where the printing is done carefully and well. 
But how is it where the negative is intrusted to every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry ? The poor bleached prints one 
sees all over the country are evidence that printing is 
rarely done as it ought to be done. In some establish- 
ments this work is even left to the care of mere children. 
Now, if we would stop to consider the matter^ we would 
be forced to the conclusion that good work cannot be 
done in this way, especially when the quality of the 
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negatives varies^ and who is really so fortunate as to 
have all his negatives so perfect that they require no 
dodging in printing? 

It is just as important to have printers with artistic 
ideas as it is to have an artist under the skylight. It 
is much easier to get poor prints from a good negative 
than it is to produce a fair print from a poor negative. 
In printing from several grades of negatives it is far 
better to sort them, place the slow printers in the best 
light of the window, and the quick printers in the 
duller light; slow printing gives the best results, as the 
prints tone better, have strength and more brilliancy, 
and do not bleach in the fixing bath. Negatives which 
ordinarily give harsh contrasts can be made to give 
softer prints by placing between the negative and the 
paper a diffusing screen, easily made by cleaning spoiled 
cut films and grinding with pumice stone to give them 
a ground-glass surface, on the principle of a child's trans- 
parent drawing-slate. These can be bought at stock 
houses. Very thin negatives are best printed in very 
diffused light and not toned very far. Glossy paper is 
better than matt-surface paper for such negatives ; a 
similar effect can be had by flowing the back of the 
negative with ground-glass substitute or covering the 
negative with three or four thicknesses of tissue paper, 
or again by printing through blue or green glass, or 
porcelain plates. 

Nearly all of the better grades of negatives give their 
finest results if printed in carbon or platinotype. Too 
much cannot be said in favor of these two printing pro- 
cesses. Our greatest trouble when printing-out papers 
are used is the bleaching of prints from dense negatives. 
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which are generally printed in the sun. They should be 
printed very deeply. The best remedy, however, is to 
reduce the negative. Negatives with great contrasts can 
be made to give passable prints, sometimes by local re- 
duction ; strong high-lights are best reduced by dipping a 
tuft of cotton in wood-alcohol, and rubbing with, a cir- 
cular motion over the negative where the reduction is 
wanted. Don't be afraid to try it. Take some old 
negative for your first expermients. Such n^atives can 
also be flowed on the back with ground^glass varnish, 
and the varnish scraped away where the dense high- 
lights are ; the shadows can be built up with stump and 
graphite. There is no trouble at all getting good prints 
at any season of the year, with any process or any nega- 
tive, if we only give the work a little thought and a 
little extra care, exercise our judgment, and show a little 
ingenuity. Many things will suggest themselves as 
occasion demands, which would be difficult to write 
about at this time. We must never forget to keep clean 
hands and dishes before handling any printing-paper. 

Prepared chalk is a very useful article to prevent 
perspiration on the fingers from injuring the surface of 
the paper. Red spots on collodion paper can be pre- 
vented by using a few drops of saturated solution of 
carbonate of soda in the last wash-water before toning. 
The prints must be washed thoroughly before they can 
be expected to tone. We are all in too much of a hurry 
here ; but it is better to make haste slowly ; seven or 
eight changes of water are not any too many if we 
desire well-toned, permanent prints. Any good toning 
formula, used with common sense, will give good re- 
sults. Test all your solutions with litmus-paper, and 
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make them up some hours before usiug^ to give them 
time to ripen. A fresh change of water after toning 
and before fixing is also very beneficial; two fixing- 
baths are much better than one. The neglect of this 
precaution is^ I fear^ one of the causes of fading in our 
prints. A print which is not thoroughly fixed must 
necessarily fade, no matter how well the other opera- 
tions are done. The second fixing-bath also prevents 
the formation in the film of gelatine prints those spots 
which afterward mar the beauty of the prints, and 
oftentimes utterly destroy them. Always fix in sub- 
dued light, and look through your prints by transmitted 
light ; when they are clear they are fixed ; if cloudy 
looking they are not. Keep them moving in the tray ; 
separate them as often as you can, to prevent their nat- 
ural inclination to mat together, especially in large 
batches. 

Finally, give them a thorough washing ; separating 
them by hand is the best method, although not the 
easiest. 

I might go on, but space forbids. Let us use more 
thought and common sense in our printing methods, 
and endeavor to get the best out of our negatives. 
Why not make as much effort to get good prints as to 
get good negatives? If we make a good negative, and 
then from it a poor print, what have we gained? 
Every thought given to the making of the print will 
tell its story in the finished picture. 
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HOW TO MAKE CARBON PRINTS. 

By E. L. mix, 

New York. 

Although there are several excellent handbooks 
dealing with carbon printing on the market, the editor 
of Mosaics has persuaded me that a shorty practical 
account of the materials, outfit^ and working of the 
process will be of service to the readers of Mosaics. 
This, therefore, must be my excuse for ofifering infor- 
mation which is easily accessible elsewhere. 

The photographer desirous of introducing carbon 
prints to his patrons will iind it much easier, and less 
expensive, to make his own prints, rather than intrust 
the work to the mercies of a carbon printer for the 
trade. Once equipped for the work, very little experi- 
ence will bring the requisite skill, and the actual work- 
ing of the process brings with it an education in negative 
making which, considered for itself alone, is well worth 
all it costs. 

First of all, we need a room set apart for the carbon 
printer. It should be conveniently arranged, with a 
trough or sink of ample proportions, say nine feet by 
two and one-half feet, the outlet connected with the 
main drain-pipe of the place, and a plentiful supply of 
running water. If you can install hot and cold water, 
so much the better. The room should be as far away 
as possible from the dark-room or print-toning rooms, 
to avoid any trouble likely to arise from the fumes of 
the chemicals used in these rooms. It should be kept 
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free from dust, well ventilated, and near to the printing- 
stage where the prints are to be made. This will enable 
you to develop prints while keeping an eye on others 
still printing, and save time in other ways. A good- 
sized table will be needed, with one or two drawers, 
and a sheet of zinc covering one-half of it, on which 
to cut the tissue, etc. A shelf or two underneath^ 
on which to keep blotters, etc., will also be found 
useful. 

For preparing the tissue, sensitizing, developing, etc., 
the following things are necessary : A deep zinc tray for 
sensitizing the tissue ; three zinc trays, say 8 x 18, 14 x 
17, and 18 x 22 inches, for developing; one 18 x 22 tray 
for aluming the prints; two or three long, flat squeegees, 
one five inches and the other ten inches, the roller 
sque^ee used for mounting albumen prints is not suit- 
able ; three sheets of rubber cloth, one to be used in 
making the first transfer, another for the second or 
final transfer (this must be kept scrupulously clean), 
and a third to be kept in reserve for use in case either 
of the others should become stained with bichromate or 
otherwise rendered unfit for use ; a plate of glass, one- 
quarter or three-eighths of an inch thick, 20 x 24 inches 
for transferring or for squeegeeing the tissue after sensi- 
tizing; two good-sized kettles for heating water ; a gas, 
oil, or other stove for heating purposes ; ground opal 
glass for making matt-surfaced prints and for final 
supports ; half-a-dozen sheets of Sawyer's or Elliott's 
temporary support, which gives a semi-polish to prints; 
one Johnson or other actinometer to determine expo- 
sures ; chemicals, bichromate of potash, C. P., chrome 
alum, plain collodion, beeswax, resin, turpentine and 
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benzole. This list looks more formidable in print than 
it is in reality. Once provided, it will last a generation 
with occasional renewal of this or that as made neces- 
sary by constant use. 

SENSITIZING. 

To sensitize the tissue, which is supposed to have been 
obtained of the color desired in the prints (see colors 
listed in Anthony's or Gennert's lists), make the fol- 
lowing bath : 

Bichromate of Potash, G. P 8 ounces. 

Distilled Water 100 •' 

Carbonate of Ammonia 1 drachm. 

Salicylic Acid 95 grains. 

The acid prevents reticulation of the tissue after sen- 
sitizing, especially in hot weather ; the ammonia keeps 
the paper soluble, which, in its turn, facilitates devel- 
opment. 

After cutting the tissue to the desired size, so that 
it will fit snugly to the negative in the printing-frame 
without buckling, carefully dust the surface with a soft 
camePs-hair brush, and immerse it in the sensitizing 
solution, film side upward, for two or three minutes. 
The temperature of the sensitizing solution is a matter 
of importance, and should be regulated with a thermom- 
eter. It should not exceed 55° ; 45° would be prefer- 
able in summer. If the temperature of the bath exceeds 
60° the gelatine film of the tissue is liable to soften and 
run in streaks as it dries. Allowing the tissue to remain 
too long in the bath causes it to absorb too much solu- 
tion, making it extremely sensitive to light ; such tissue 
also takes longer to dry, and becomes insoluble quickly. 

The shorter the time of sensitizing, the less sensitive 

14 
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the tissue is, and the longer it will take to print ; bat 
three minutes is sufficient for a n^ative of average den- 
sity ; for a strong negative use a stronger sensitizing 
bath and sensitize for from four to six minutes. 

DRYING THE TISSUE. 

Much of the success of carbon printing depends on 
the drying of the tissue after sensitizing. If dried 
evenly and rapidly it gives a strong print with pure 
whites and rich shadows, developing easily and rapidly 
in warm water. If dried too slowly, the print will lack 
snap and vigor, and will take longer to develop. The 
tissue should dry in from five to six hours. A good 
plan is to prepare the tissue before leaving the studio at 
night, and it will be ready for use in the morning. If 
dried in too warm a room the tissue becomes brittle and 
is difficult to handle ; in such a case the only remedy is 
to allow it to absorb sufficient moisture (without expo- 
sure to light) to make it pliable. A good, vigorous 
negative is required to get a perfect carbon print; a 
weak, flat negative will generally give only poor, flat 
prints at best. The drying-room must be free from 
dust, and the tissue, after being withdrawn from the 
sensitizing bath, should be laid, face down, on a sheet 
of clean glass, and the surplus solution removed with a 
squeegee ; it may then be hung up with clips to dry. 

PRINTING. 

To prepare a negative for carbon printing, cut out a 
matt of opaque paper so that the matt will cover the 
four edges of the negative to the extent of a quarter of 
an inch ; fasten this matt to the face of the negative. 
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Now cut your tissue large enough to completely cover 
the negative with its matt. If this is not done the print 
will not adhere to its support, but will lift away at the 
edges during development. Be sure that the paper is 
dry before placing it in contact with the negative, or it 
will adhere to the film and ruin the negative beyond 
remedy. Having exposed the tissue — a detail which 
must be mastered by experience — cut pieces of your 
single transfer paper, place them with your exposed 
prints in cold water until both pieces become limp, then 
bring the face of the one (tissue) into contact with the 
gelatinized face of the other (transfer paper). Take 
them out of the bath together, lay them on your plate 
of glass, cover with a rubber cloth, and squeegee them 
into close contact, using light pressure at first, then 
heavier, until the pieces adhere firmly and perfectly 
together. If prints on opal or celluloid are desired, coat 
the support with a gelatine solution made as follows : 
Allow 120 grains of gelatine to souk in 16 ounces of 
water for an hour, then dissolve in a hot-water bath and 
add 7 grains of chrome alum previously dissolved in 
half an ounce of water, stirring vigorously while the 
addition is being made. Coat the support either by 
dipping the opal or celluloid into the solution or brush- 
ing it on with a camel's-hair brush, and allow to dry. 

After taking the tissue and its support out of the cold 
water, place them, after squeegeeing, between blotters, 
place under light pressure for five to ten minutes, and 
then proceed to develop. This is done by placing the 
tissue and its support in a tray of hot water, about 100° 
F., and keeping the water moving over the print. Soon 
the gelatine and its pigment will begin to ooze out from 
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the edges, when you may take hold of the tissue and 
geutly pull it away, leaving the pigmented image on the 
support under water. By keeping the water moving 
over the print, the image will soon appear until, if the 
exposure has been correct, you will have a print with 
full gradations of tone and detail. If the exposure has 
been too long the tissue shows its insolubility by refus- 
ing to adhere to the support; if the print is under- 
exposed the image will wash away too easily. When 
development is complete it is stopped by rinsing the 
print in cold water. The print is then alumed by im- 
mersion in an alum solution made as follows : 

Pulveiized Chrome Alum 1 oance. 

Water 20oance8. 

Allow the print to remaiu in this bath for ten or fifteen 
minutes; this hardens the film and clears it of any 
bichromate stain which may have remained after devel- 
opment. Now wash the picture in cold water for about 
twenty minutes and allow to dry, after which it may be 
spotted and mounted. Prints made in this way, with 
only one transfer, have the image reversed from the right 
to left, or vice versa ; but this of little consequence in 
bust portraits, etc. 

DOUBLE TRANSFER PRINTING. 

To obtain prints in which the image is not reversed 
a double transfer is necessary. For this we require 
sheets of '' temporary" support. These may be bought 
with the tissue. Before use they must be rubbed over 
with a waxing solution made of: 

Resin (powdered) 36 grains. 

Yellow Beeswax 12 " 

Benzole 2 ounces. 

Turpentine 2 " 
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This IS rubbed on the temporary support with a flannel 
cloth^ so that only a thin film of the wax remains on 
the surface. The first transfer of the print to this sup- 
port is made after the manner already detailed for single 
transfer pictures, after which the print is developed, 
alumed, and dried. Now take a piece of " double 
transfer-paper," for final support, which is paper coated 
with a partly insoluble gelatine, and obtainable commer- 
cially. Place the print and a piece of final support in 
cold water until the face of the final support feels slimy, 
bring them into contact, face to face, lay them on the 
plate glass, cover with the rubber cloth, and squeegee 
firmly until they are everywhere in perfect contact. 
Then hang them up to dry, when the temporary support 
may be pulled away, leaving the transferred picture on 
its final support. 

To secure double transfer prints with a matt surface, 
matt opal glass must be used instead of the commercial 
final support. First clean the opal thoroughly, then 
wax it with the waxing solution already given, let the 
wax dry without permitting any dust to settle on the 
surface, and then flow it with plain collodion. When 
this latter has set, not dried, place the plate in cold 
water until all traces of ether and alcohol disappear, and 
squeegee your exposed tissue into contact with the col- 
lodionized plate. Develop, alum, and wash as usual, 
dry, and transfer, as already directed, to the final sup- 
port. When the transfer is complete the print on its 
final support will strip away from the plate, giving a 
picture with a fine matt surface. 
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TRICHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By LEON VIDAL, 

Paris, France. 

Although a beautiful ()hotography made after the 
ordinary manner, has always an iucontestable charm, 
with which we have to be contented in most of the 
cases where photographs are at all obtainable, yet it 
cannot be doubted that a much greater attraction exists 
in photographic images which give us not only lines 
and light and shade, but the colors of the original 
subject. 

The production of such pictures has already been 
facilitated, at least in some measure, by the introduction 
of instruments which give a synthesis of the colors of 
a subject, such as the photochromoscope. To the objec- 
tion that these instruments give us only a pure vision 
of the colors iu their virtual condition, we may answer 
that the stereoscope has never been reproached with 
giving us merely the illusion or sensation of relief. It 
is, in fact, a great deal to be able, by means of two prints 
of a subject, made under certain well-known conditions, 
to view the subject with the relief of nature. 

How much more complete and delightful the sensa- 
tion afforded by the same image if color could be added 
to the relief ! This most desirable result is now possible 
by the use of special apparatus and methods. We need 
not minimize the difficulties attending this work. It 
is obvious that the accomplishment carries with it com- 
plications which do not exist in ordinary photography. 
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This is why we cordiiilly admit that, at present, trichro- 
matic photography cannot enter into permanent or com- 
mon use, but must be regarded as available for special 
work, indoors or outside, where the requirements and 
limitations of the work may be given proper considera- 
tion. But the occasions when trichromatic photography 
is available are always so numerous that the progressive 
photographer should at least know how to proceed in 
this interesting application of his art. 

We do not offer our readers anything new in explain- 
ing to them the method of operating by which we arrive 
at chromoscopic vision. Nevertheless, it may be well to 
recapitulate, for some, the essential phases of this opera- 
tion : 

They consist, 1, in the impression, either with an 
ordinary apparatus in three successive exposures, or with 
a special apparatus giving simultaneously three images 
identical in size of the same subject. If their dimensions 
are identical, their modelling is not so; it is such that 
one should be the reproduction of all in the subject that 
depends on the white and the blue and with their com- 
binations with other colors. 

The second should more especially represent the 
white, the yellow, and the green of the subject; and 
the third corresponds, as regards the action produced, 
to that of the white, the red, and the yellow. 

These distinctive effects are obtained by the use of 
plates and color filters, or screens, of different sorts ; the 
ordinary plates being sensitive only to white and blue 
light, are used for the negative securing the blue sensa- 
tions. 

As to the two others, in the order in which they are 
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indicated, we make use of plates sensitive to the yellow 
radiations, and of plates sensitive to the red radiations. 

To moderate the action of the blues, which would be 
stronger than that of the yellow and red, we make use 
of color filters, either yellow or red. By this method 
it is possible to select the essential colors of a subject 
sufficiently well to allow of their synthesis, operated as 
follows, giving us the polychrome vision of which we 
now treat. 

When we have to reproduce, as we have just said, 
polychrome subjects susceptible of motion during expo- 
sure, we make use of a special appliance which we may- 
designate under the name of chromograph, by which 
we obtain the three negatives simultaneously. In this 
case the color screens or filters are permanently fixed, 
and each frame indicates by a special mark the color to 
which each plate that it contains is sensitive. 

2. The negatives once obtained, it is now necessary 
to print from them transparencies on glass — z. very easy 
operation, but requiring a certain skill, quickly acquired, 
in order to obtain the relative degree of intensity of each 
of the three images forming the chromogram. 

In any case a first chromoscopic trial is necessary, 
and if an error be indicated we know at the same time 
whence it arises and which transparency or transparen- 
cies are to be made over again, giving to them more or 
less intensity as seems required. 

3. The use of the chromoscope, after the transparen- 
cies are finished and adjusted, does not offer any diffi- 
culty; this apparatus should be perfect in construction, 
so that the transparent and reflecting mirrors should 
produce the blending in a single image of the three 
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images, each plaoed behind a colored screen correspond- 
ing to the color of the respective transparencies. 

If a stereoscopic negative apparatus has been used, 
the chromogram will be formed of double images, and 
the chromoscope should be stereoscopic, so as to obtain 
at the same time the sensations of relief and color. 

In many cases the simple chromoscope suffices, and 
its use is necessary in the case of the reproduction of 
plane surfaces, such as paintings, mural decorations, etc. 
Moreover, even with the simple chromoscope we get, 
owing to the complement furnished by the colors, some- 
thing like the sensation of a very satisfactory half-relief. 
The colored screens in the chromoscope — red, green, 
and blue — form a complementary combination, giving 
the pure white. 

A single play of colored screens cannot, although 
giving the pure white by the combination of the three 
maximum radiations, lead to the obtaining of all the 
possible tints. There are some colorations so greatly 
saturated that it would be in vain to seek to obtain 
them with screens of a medium saturation. 

This is why we believe that we should have for light- 
ing the chromogram three series of screens of different 
intensities ; or, still better, a triple series of the same 
screens to be used according to circumstances in the 
simple binary or ternary condition. 

The last series resulting from the triple superposition 
of each screen of the same color, will give a d^ree of 
saturation callable of realizing the extreme desiderata. 

With the aid of mechanical improvements, which do 
not seem difficult to obtain, it would be possible to con- 
struct a ehromoscopic appliance analogous to the so- 
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called American stereoscope, in which we bring, by a 
simple rotary movement, successively in front of the 
eye- piece a greater or smaller number of views. 

For the chromoscope the mechanism would evidently 
be more complicated, but our manufacturers of instru- 
ments are sufficiently skilful to arrive at a similar solu- 
tion. Let us leave it to them, and they will soon be 
successful, as it is easy to conceive the principles of a 
mechanism of this description. 

These preliminaries stated, we revert to the un- 
equalled pleasure which a spectator feels at viewing 
photographs in colors, and to the enjoyment, always 
new, for the amateur photographer to find again, 
although in the virtual condition in his chromoscope, 
all the colors in infinite number of the original subjects. 

We do not know what the future has in store for the 
direct photography of colors, without offense to Ohass- 
ague and tutti quanti. This method will always be one 
of great delicacy and the least practical. Therefore, 
in hoping for better things, since we do not despair 
absolutely of the future and of science, we should give 
a share of our attention to chromoscopic photography, 
because of its extreme interest and as an application to 
which we must owe, if we have the gift of true artistic 
feeling, pleasures greatly superior to those procured by 
monochrome photography. 
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IODIDE OP SILVER AND HALATION. 
By DE. victor SCHUMANN, 

Leipzig. 

If an object is photographed which shows great con- 
trast of light and shade, the high-lights in the negative, 
as all know, will be more or less solarized and sur- 
rounded by a halo, which is the result of the reflection 
of the light rays which entered the film. Windows 
and other light apertures, in interiors in particular, will 
cause such halation in a very marked degree. 

It is now pretty generally believed that these reflec- 
tions originate on the back of the plate, and to prevent 
them a colored coating is usually applied to it in order 
that the chemically active rays may be absorbed instead 
of being turned back into the film again, as is the case 
with bare glass. Various coatings are being used for 
this purpose. Possibly, in the hands of their discov- 
erers, these coatings may have answered, but lately 
many complaints are heard that in certain cases they 
failed to prevent the mischief. 

Although I have not experimented in this direction 
to any great extent, yet in studying the ultra-violet 
rays I came to notice what, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, may be calculated to overcome this dreaded 
halation. Let me explain : By allowing the silver- 
haloid from an exceedingly diluted gelatine-emulsion to 
subside (process for making plates sensitive to ultra- 
violet) I obtained plate-coatings, which, beside an infin- 
itesmal amount of gelatine-emulsion, contained pure 
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bromide of silver, and alongside of this 6, 10, or 20 
per cent, of iodide of silver. The bromo-iodide of 
silver emulsions had been made with gelatine contain- 
ing bromo-iodide of potassium, not by mixing bromide 
and iodide of silver gelatine. After drying I covered 
each of these plates with a sheet of tinfoil, with four 
small openings cut out of it, and burned before each 
opening, increasing each time the distance of the plate 
from the flame, 25 cm. of magnesium ribbon. I devel- 
oped the plates with pyro-soda and a little bromide of 
potash. The result showed that the bromide of silver, 
exposed at 1 cm. distant from the magnesium flame, 
had entirely lost the capacity of becoming black in the 
developer, while on the bromo-iodide of silver plates 
treated in the same way an intense picture appeared. 
In both cases the pictures of the respective cut-outs in 
the tin-foil rested on fogged backgrounds; but this fog 
is entirely difierent in the two plates. In the bromide 
of silver plate it resembles the halo before mentioned. 
It begins close to the outline of the cut-out, surrounding 
it like a ring of equal width and rapidly diminishing 
intensity. The bromo-iodide plates look altogether dif- 
ferent. They resemble more a plate slightly and evenly 
fogged all over. Only after close examination does this 
plate show a dim halo, not at all pronounced. This 
proves to what extent the iodide of silver counteracts 
solarization and the formation of halos. The remainder 
of the bromo-iodide exposures support the above experi- 
ment with only this difference, that on account of their 
greater distance from the flame at the time of exposure 
they show no trace of a halo. Everywhere the iodide 
of silver has energetically resisted the reversal of the 
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picture and the fogging of the unexposed parts of the 
plates. 

Although the conditions of practical work may vary 
somewhat from those of my experiments, these results 
prove beyond doubt the beneficial eflPect of iodide of 
silver on bromide of silver-gelatine in cases of great 
contrasts of light and shade. 

Furthermore, ray spectral observations support this, 
entitling one to the conviction that all plates much 
inclined to solarization and halation contain no iodide 
of silver, or at least no sufficient amount. 



PLATINOTYPB PRINTING WITH THE HOT 

BATH PAPER. 

By HERBERT E. WATKIN, 

Scarborough, Eng. 

It is difficult to find a topic for Mosaics which has 
not already been thrashed out by abler pens than mine. 
As a professional photographer, however, I have often 
wondered why platiuotype printing is not more general, 
and so, being an enthusiastic believer in the process, I 
am tempted to give particulars of my mode of working. 
I dare say there is nothing new in it to most profes- 
sional photographers, but it may lend a helping hand 
to some who have not yet attempted printing by this 
beautiful permanent process. No very reliable instruc- 
tions can be given as to printing, as practice alone will 
teach this ; but I may say I expose until the image is 
faintly visible. After a day^s printing I take the ex- 
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posed prints and classify them in three batches^ viz., 
over-exposed, well exposed, and correctly exposed.. The 
developing bath is one of a saturated solution of oxalate 
of potash. This bath is put into an enamelled dish and 
heated on an oilnstove to the desired heat. First of 
all, the over-exposed prints are developed at about 
70° F. When these are finished I turn up the lamp 
a little, and when the bath registers 90° I develop the 
well-exposed prints. After this the correctly exposed 
prints are developed at between 130° and 140°. As 
the pictures are developed they are immediately plunged 
into a bath composed of two ounces of hydrochloric acid 
and 120 ounces of water. From this bath they are 
transferred into another of the same strength for five 
minutes, and again into another of similar strength for 
the same period. 

It is well to use separate dishes for these baths, and 
to keep the prints moving while in them, in order to 
insure their being perfectly cleared. After this they 
are washed thoroughly for half an hour. If the pictures 
^re imperfectly cleared or washed, they are liable to turn 
yellow after a time, but with proper treatment I con- 
sider platinotype the most permanent and artistic work 
that can be produced by photography. 

Great care should be taken to keep the paper per- 
fectly dry, both before and after printing, and to insure 
this I have three tin tubes, each containing chloride of 
calcium. No. 1 tube contains the stock paper; No. 2, 
pa,per cut to size for the day's use, and into No. 3 I put 
the printed paper. I use the hot bath platinotype pro- 
cess in preference to the cold bath, as, after many tests, 
I concluded it gave by far the best all-round results, 
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although it is a little more difficalt to work. By work- 
ing in the manner described I seldom have to. throw out 
a spoiled prints and thus a great saving is effected. 



BE A MAN. 
By C. W. JUDD, 

San Diego, Cal. 



To be a man you must have self-respect, and you 
cannot have this unless you can command the respect of 
your fellow men. You cannot command their respect 
unless you prove to them that you are worthy of it. 
You cannot prove yourself worthy of respect by run- 
ning a race with some other fellow to see which can 
furnish the most ^^ shoddy " for the least money. 

This idea of ^^ something for nothing ^^ is played out. 
If a man did not think the money offered for an article 
of as much value to him as the goods, he would keep 
the goods, would he not ? If he did not he would be 
a fool, and fools of this sort don't stay in business long, 
for they soon run out of goods. Now, to be self- respect- 
ing, a man must at least have good, wholesome food, 
decent clothing, and a comfortable place to sleep. These 
things require that there shall be some sort of a margin 
of profit over the cost of stock, and when people come 
to you and say, ^^ Why ! I can get such and such from 
so-and-so for so much," if you are a man you will not 
attempt to argue with them, but tell them politely that 
you are not running so-and-so's business, and have noth- 
ing to do with his prices, that the time and study you 
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devote to your work costs you what you ask for it. 
Tell them^ also, courteously, that you will not take 
offence if they go to so-and-so for their work if they 
consider it worth its price, and if they persist in going 
(nine times out of ten they stay) show them out and bid 
them ^^ good-day'^ without any show of resentment or 
blame. 

Mark me : these people will have more respect for 
you than when they came in, and, moreover, they will 
think about it, and very likely come back. 

But this is not all you have to do. You must back 
up your assertions that your work is worth a certain 
figure by the facts. You must have more than mere 
assertions to give them, or they will soon find you out and 
you will sink lower in their estimation than " so-and-so/' 

You have to study, and try, and study continuously. 
If your business is taking portraits, study faces — on the 
street, in the trolley car, in the shops, at the evening 
parties and public meetings. Note the poses of nature, 
the styles of faces, the deformities; watch profiles, 
quarter-faces, full-faces, everywhere. Note the com- 
position of the groups, how the lines break and how the 
light falls. Learn to select the good from the bad, and 
when you go under the skylight work for them. 

When a certain style of face and figure presents itself 
you will remember a dozen such and how they looked 
best. Have an ideal for every picture and work for it. 
Follow it all through. In the dark-room watch for the 
point of light, for the mass of shadow, and bring them 
into harmony. 

In the retouching throw away the old stipple-stipple 
hatch-patch that has been the eyesore of every artist 
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siQce it was foisted on to the fad-loving public. Study 
old print engravings and the vignettes on the currency 
notes. Notice how they are modelled and rounded out 
by the curve of the lines. 

The engraver had no negative ready-made to work 
from ; but by fineness or breadth and curve has moulded 
and brought out from faintest tint to deepest shadow 
pictures that in many cases are finer than all but the 
best of photographs. 

Look at your negative at a distance. Don't get your 
nose down to the plate and smell out each Hi tie speck. 
Throw your head back like ^^ a man'' and do the 
modelling first. Nine times out of ten when that is 
properly done the smoothness will be there, too. 

Use a fine point in retouching heads of the average 
size, and let your lines follow the shape of the muscles. 
Make the lines just as nearly invisible as possible. It 
does not make any difference how long you make them, 
but it does make a great difference how strong they are. 

E>emember one thing, the print from I he best re- 
touched negative does not show that it has been retouched 
at all. In other words, the retoucher should be a modest 
man and not advertise by every plate that goes through 
his hands the fact that he has been pecking at it. 

The same care in printing, studying effects of light 
and dark shades, tasteful vignettes, harmonious shapes, 
careful toning, suitable mounting, and general neat- 
ness of work, will make you feel in your own soul 
that you have earned your price, and you can look the 
world in the face and " be a man." 
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CRITICISM. 

By actinic. 

Our ears have long been assailed by the echoes of the 
controversy as to whether or not the photographer is 
entitled to consider himself an artist^ or is to be regarded 
merely as a mechanical individual whose work demands 
no more artistic sense than the driving of a horse-car. 
The earliest opinion on the matter, viz., that before the 
star of Daguerre the paint brush must fade away and 
die, has been disposed of effectually, and a directly con- 
trary opinion has arisen, which is still held in some 
quarters. It is not our purpose to rake over the coals 
of controversy, but we might as well set ourselves down 
as among those who believe that the art of the photog- 
rapher is an ^^ art " in the fullest sense of the word, only 
that it rests on a different basis from the art of the 
painter. So far as manual dexterity is concerned, the 
painter must certainly excel the photographer ; but man- 
ual dexterity is not art. The circle of Giotto was his 
poorest performance, and had his fame depended on 
nothing better we should have known but little of him. 
The Campanile, that expression of his clear perception 
of just proportions and artistic insight, remains an 
imperishable monument to his genius, while his accu- 
rately inscribed circles remain simply as an idle tale, 
and the expression of a meaningless mechanical skill. 
Art, too, is not alone the outward expression of a purely 
creative faculty, or self-existent sense of the beautiful 
dissociated from any ^external, cognate subject, but exists 
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also in the form of a discriminatiDg taste and judgment 
as to the beauty of objects presented. It is in this 
branch of art that the photographer finds his field ; and 
it is a true field, as true as any, even though not the 
highest. Very few artists rise to the rank of high crea- 
tive genius. The great majority are copyists of nature, 
using what skill they may possess to express, more or 
less clearly, what they see, with here and there a. touch 
of idealizing which either adds to or detracts from the 
beauty of the picture, as the case may be. A painter 
in the woods of Barbizon selects a view according to his 
taste, and endeavors to reproduce it for the delectation 
of his fellowmen. For this purpose he uses certain 
tools, namely, paints, brushes, etc. The photographer, 
wishing to reproduce the same scene, must use really 
more skill in the selection of his point of view and 
composition of his picture, and in so far he parallels the 
intellectual processes of the painter; he merely relies 
upon different tools, preferring a mahogany box and a 
piece of glass to brushes and canvas. Of the great 
masters who express ou canvas thoughts too profound 
for ordinary men, we say nothing. Photography, on 
its present basis, at any rate, can probably never become 
a vehicle for expressing the inspirations of orginal 
genius, but it can and does serve as a medium for exer- 
cising discriminating taste and discernment. 

All men who make a business of spoiling good paint 
and canvas are not artists, nor are all photographers ; 
but in either case exists the opportunity for the exercise 
of parallel functions, the difference being merely in 
accessories and method of execution. 

All this, however, is merely a digression, although it 

15 
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may not seem so. What we started to write about was 
the gentle art of criticism as applied to photography. 
Certainly the past few years have witnessed a remarkable 
movement. Photography to-day rests on an entirely 
different basis from what it did some time s^o. More 
really good pictures are now made in a day than were 
formerly made in months — pictures of a much higher 
grade, too; efforts to crystallize artistic perceptions and 
wishes — work, in fact, on parallel lines, intellectually, 
with that of landscape painters. Much of the work 
done, however, is open to criticism, and that the opinions 
of a wise and thoughtful critic are of great value is 
unquestionable. It cannot be overlooked, however, that 
among certain writers there is a tendency to lay dowQ 
dogmatic rules for the observance of photographers, nar- 
rowing down the field of endeavor to a straightened con- 
ventionality, and tending entirely in the wrong direction. 
The charge already brought against photography is that 
it is too mechanical. Why strive to make it more so 
by insisting on line and measure where line and measure 
cannot always be controlled without neglecting more 
important elements? Kules are well enough in their 
way, but they only good in a majority of cases at best ; 
and while the painter can arrange matters to suit him- 
self, developing or suppressing details at will, the pho- 
tographer has no such latitude, for which due allowance 
should be made. 

We do not mean by this to imply that there should 
be no rules, and that every amateur should run riot at 
his own sweet will, with no final court of judgment to 
stop him ; but we do think that a picture embodying the 
results of mature judgment and real taste in selection 
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should not be condemned because some of the lines do 
not agree with tradition. Photography cannot create 
lines. It must take what it finds^ and the sentiment and 
general effect of the picture should be weighed in the 
balance rather than the lines and spaces. 

Good critics are rare, indeed, in all departments of 
art and literature, and while the world is overflowing 
with quidnuncs, ready and anxious to express views on 
every subject under the sun, with the most absolute con- 
fidence in the faultlessness of their own judgment, their 
ideas, as a rule, are worthless, being merely the expres- 
sion of individual likes and dislikes, and consequently 
void of depth aud general applicability. 

Criticism is essentially empirical, and can never be 
reduced to an exact science. At the best canons of taste 
are but the veriest card-houses, with nothing stable or 
tangible about them, ready to be blown to the four 
winds by the first breath of genius, as has frequently 
happened in the past. It were trite to adduce instances 
where the critics have been led into absurdities through 
overweening confidence in their own infallibility. Few 
of the great poets or painters have escaped condemna- 
tion at the hands of men whose names are forgotten, or 
who are merely remembered to be laughed at ; heroes of 
unwritten ^^dunciads,^' whose fooPs-caps have been care- 
fully penned by their own hands. To much criticism 
we cannot do better than to turn a deaf ear, following 
the sage example of Sir Joshua, who, 

" When they talked of their Eaphaels, Correggios and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff.'' 

It is a simple matter to find fault. Nothing in this 
world is perfect, or ever can be, and it is very easy to 
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cultivate a carping humor, ready to pick flaws in every- 
thing. No good is ever accomplished by this. Carlyle 
(or was it Goethe ?) says, in effect, that in order to do 
a thing well one should love the subject; and there is a 
widely applicable element of truth in this. It does not 
mean that we should blind ourselves to faults, but that 
the general attitude should be one of kindly interest, 
and that truth may more readily be discovered by seek- 
ing for good than by magnifying evil. There are two 
methods of criticism — one which points out defects and 
holds them up as a warning, and one which points out 
what is good and sets it as an example to be followed. 
The first method is a very great favorite, yet it is 
entirely negative, and its service is one of destruction, 
not of development. The second more nearly serves 
the true mission of criticism, which is to discriminate 
the good from the bad, and to teach us to know the 
beautiful, being constructive in its nature and teachings 
and leading to positive results. A tyro who is perpet- 
ually told what he must avoid will end by avoiding 
everything, and will be about as well fitted to exercise 
free judgment and taste as a man tied up in a sack is 
to run a race. We do not require to be fed exclusively 
on vinegar. Although such a diet might correct certain 
humors of the system, it can never support a healthy 
growth, which demands an entirely different sort of 
nutriment. 

We are well aware that our criticism on the critics 
does not apply to all. From the editorial chairs of 
some of our journals we continually receive conscien- 
tious and thoughtful views, founded on a broad knowl- 
edge of art in general and the possibilities and limitations 
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o^the camera in particular. Competent criticism of this 
sort'is really invaluable^ and is essential to the develop- 
ment of photography as an art. Let us, therefore, 
'' render unto Csesar the things which are Caesar^s," and 
be truly thankful that all critics are not alike. 



HINTS FOR USB UNDER THE SKYLIGHT. 

By W. C. FAREAND, 

New York. 

To put on paper practical ideas on photography is a 
task which I have never yet attempted, but if I can 
offer any suggestions of value from the small stock I 
have on hand in connection with head-and-shoulder 
posing and lighting I shall be happy. 

Will it be considered a little old-fashioned for me to 
go back to the oft- repeated question, *^ What makes my 
mouth so crooked ?^^ or ** look at that eye; I am sure 
my eyes are both alike ?^' These faults can be overcome 
to a great extent by a slight manipulation of the light. 
When your subject first appears before you, make an 
effort to transfer a pleasant expression from your own 
countenance to his. If your efforts be successful, you 
will instantly notice when his or her face lights up 
that there is a difference — in most cases a brighter side. 
Sometimes the more pleasant or smiling eye wilj be the 
smaller, but more often you will find the best expression 
in the larger eye or on the side where the brow is more 
elevated; in either case it is a good plan to place the 
subject so that the small eye will be on the shadow side. 
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We all know that by so doing we do not exaggerate the 
difference in the size, but seem to equalize them. You 
can thus make a ^^ Rembrandt '^ from the side with the 
small eye, or use a broad or plain light from the other 
side. The contour of the hair and head, as well as the 
face, plays a very important part, if you will but notice 
these small things before your subject is placed in posi- 
tion. If you have to deal with a stout person with a 
short neck, always stand them for a bust picture. It 
will give a better proportioned neck. You will thus 
avoid the great error of tiring them, and you will 
observe a great difference in the expression, and a look 
of satisfaction that seems to signify that they feel they are 
in good hands. Perhaps they will tell you so before they 
leave, or if the sitting is a failure you have not lost your 
customer. They will return, perhaps bringing another. 
Keep them happy always. It is not a bad plan to ask a 
person their idea of a picture, or what view of the face 
they would like. This will often throw them off their 
guard and disarm them of the combativeness with which 
they have equipped themselves. I have often heard 
the remark, *^ Must photographers are so surly or so 
cross, '^ and we cannot do better than to follow the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. J. Ed. Rosch at the convention 
last year, when he said : ^^ Smile with your customers.^^ 
I think it a mistake for an operator (when an amateur 
sitter or any sitter makes a suggestion) to figuratively 
grab and throw him in a chair, intimating that ** per- 
haps you know more about the business than he.^^ It 
does not look well. It may be there are some details 
that you do not at once appreciate, and you thus lose 
the opportunity of satisfying a particular customer. 
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Then there is the sitter with the crooked mouth. If 
yon again put the side that is raised (the short side of 
the face) in the shadow^ turn his back toward the light, 
balancing the head toward the shadow and bringing it 
around facing the camera, you will find the mouth 
assumes a more horizontal line. With a lady you can 
either do likewise or square the shoulders, facing the 
camera, balance the head toward the back and turn it 
over the shoulder on the shadow side. This latter pose 
is not, as a rule, appropriate to a man. 

Then there is the burnt cork, for crooked noses, prom- 
inent cheek bones, or protruding ear. It often happens 
that you will have a very thin or angular-faced man 
who possesses a very good outline of the cheek and chin, 
and yet is the unhappy possessor of the protruding ear; 
by slightly burning a piece of cork (so that the black 
will just come off) and applying it to the light part of 
the ear until it runs into the shade of the background, 
you will be able to accomplish the desired effect. It is 
also better to treat such a subject as this with the ^^ Rem- 
brandt " light, as the ear nearest the camera will be in 
the shadow, and consequently not so prominent. You 
can by carefully using this method, round a sharp cheek- 
bone or straighten a broken nose. 

I think we ought to make more three-quarter figures 
of men. Many men you meet impress you at first glance 
with their figure, the way they carry themselves, the ease 
with which they sit when conversing, the manner in 
which they use their hands, and the character which 
shows from the shoulders down to the hips. These 
features can be easily brought out in a three-quarter 
figure pose, whereas they are lost in a simple bust pic- 

15* 
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ture; in fact^ I of tea find 1 can get a great deal in a 
head and bust picture when I can catch a characteristic 
pose of the body. For instance, if you manage to get 
your sitter in an easy-chair, or an ordinary chair, with 
a small table or pedestal alongside, engage him in con- 
versation, or if he will not talk, lose your dignity for a 
moment and fall over something, do anything to rid 
him of that ^^ what shall I do?^' expression, or photo- 
graphic stiffness. It does not take a great amount of 
time, and you will notice several poses which will bal- 
ance nicely with very little fixing. 



CLOUDS IN LANDSCAPES. 
By H. W. hales, 

Ridgewood, N. J. 

One of the principal charms of landscapes to the 
artistic or trained eye is often the beautiful cloud effects, 
and who is there among us who has not often gazed with 
wonder and admiration at some particularly fine view 
where the clouds were piled up in fleecy whiteness and 
in a manner that only the God of all nature is capable 
of. How best to get these clouds in our pictures, how- 
ever, has long been a difficult problem, and if these few- 
hints shall assist any photographer in solving it the 
writer will be amply repaid. 

As is well known the greatest difficulty in taking 
white or fleecy clouds is the extremely short exposure 
that should be given them, while to get good definition 
in the foreground a much longer exposure is necessary. 
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For this reason the writer much prefers to any other 
method a shutter that will shorten the exposure ou the 
eky aud skilfully time the foregrouud. Many of the 
most beautiful effects are only to be had in weather 
when there is more or less wind, and, therefore, the use 
of a yellow or colored screen is not advised by the 
writer, as, while it does really give fine clouds, it often 
does it at the loss of the foreground. The view enclosed 




BldgeiTOod, ^ 



with this article was taken with Norton's Cloud Shutter, 
and it should be remembered that it was not a picked or 
selected one, hut was taken in a hurry to illustrate the 
subject. It will, however, give an idea of what may 
be done. I would also say that a cloud-shutter of any 
kind requires care and judgment in its use, and I would, 
therefore, not recommend it to a button-presser. If, 
however, anyone wishes to get the best possible results 
and is willing to take time and care to do it, there is 
little doubt that he will be much pleased with this 
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method of working, and will be able to get effects that 
perhaps could not be produced in any other way. 



PERMANENCY OP SILVER PRINTS. 
By E. M. ESTABROOKE, 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

This is a subject that has been discussed since the 
first silver print was made, and apparently as little is 
known by the mass at this time as to the causes for lack 
of permanency as when photographs on paper were first 
produced. And yet it will be found that almost every 
old photographer has in his possession silver prints, 
both on plain and on albumenized paper, that have with- 
stood the ^^ ravaging tooth of time," and are in as per- 
fect condition to-day as when first made, barring the 
deterioration of the paper itself, with which the pho- 
tographic processes have little or nothing to do. While 
the work of the average photographer will now and 
then give examples of permanent prints, the bulk of his 
productions will within a few months' time show some 
signs of yellowing, and within a year or two will ^^ go 
to pieces," so to speak, and the profession seems to be as 
much ^^ at sea" now as ever regarding the causes 
thereof. 

I also must confess to the same impeachment of ignor- 
ance as to the cause of yellowing of silver prints and 
as to the cause of blistering of albumen-paper, until 
within the past two or three years, within which period 
of time I think I have received some enlightenment on 
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both subjects. But as albumen paper has been relegated 
to the past^ or partially so^ blisters do not count as thej 
used to^ and^ as permanency or freedom from yellowing 
is my subject^ I shall confine myself to that in this 
paper. 

The causes of deterioration in silver prints^ in the long 
discussion of the subject during the past twenty-five or 
more years, have been attributed to the paper, to the 
silver, and to the processes of toning and fixation, 
and also to lack of thoroughness in eliminating the 
chemical components of the various solutions used in 
making silver prints; and I am not sure that I have 
ever heard or seen to this day any convincing exposition 
to prove just where the trouble might be located ; but it 
is well known that a majority of the writers on the 
subject seem to think that non-elimination of the hypo 
has been the cause of all the trouble. 

The elimination of the hypo from the silver print by 
water has been the subject of innumerable disquisitions, 
and the formulas for hypo elimination that have been 
printed and published are "legion;" but, strange to relate, 
the use of javella water, of nitrate of lead, and the other 
various and curious formulas never seemed to succeed 
any more than excessive washing in producing silver- 
prints of assured permanency. Assured permanency 
seemed to be a mere matter of luck, for no one could tell 
what batch of prints out of a week^s or a month's work 
would possess that desirable quality. 

The general use of the dry plate in photographic 
studios, however, in more than one essential has revo- 
lutionized photography. In the first place, it com- 
pelled us to make ourselves better acquainted with the 
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action of hyposulphite of soda on the gelatine film^ 
which we fouud was not acted on so readily or so per- 
fectly as were the collodion films of the wet plate, the 
reasons for which were easily apparent from the greater 
thickness and homogeneous quality of gelatine film as 
distinguishable from the thinner and crystalline film of 
the coUodionized plate. We very soon found that how- 
ever well we had supposed we had fixed our gelatine 
film, there would in a short time set in a yellowing that 
spoiled the plate for further usefulness. Now this yel- 
lowing did not result from incomplete washing of the 
plate, nor apparently from incomplete fixation, for invari- 
ably the plate would be colorless when set up in the rack 
to dry after washing. Consequently it was soon decided 
that a compound of the silver and hypo had been formed 
that must be redissolved by longer fixing or by using 
fresh hypo, and so it soon became the custom to keep 
dry plates in the hypo solution for five or ten minutes 
after they appeared to be clear. This appeared to meet 
the case, and is practised in all galleries where good work 
is produced. 

From the similarity of cases it would appear that the 
sensitive film on the paper, which has an appreciable 
body and a nature similar to the gelatine film of the dry- 
plate, might also in the fixing bath hold a compound of 
hypo and silver, which would require a longer fixation 
to redissolve, and the complete elimination of which 
would result in a permanent silver print. 

Thus, I take it, is the question of yellowing of silver 
prints by age in a larger degree accounted for. 

There are, however, other things to be taken into con- 
sideration in the production of permanent prints — such 
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as a snfficieDt body of silver to heavily bronze in the 
shadows, and which will take up enough gold in the 
touing to give a solid color. This we can hardly expect 
from the thinly coated papers sold on the plea that they 
consume so little gold in the toning. Neither can we 
hope to secure permanency from papers toned in com- 
pound fixing and toning solutions when lead is the prin- 
cipal toning agent, and the fixing action is stopped when 
the desired color is procured. The use of a separate 
fixing solution is recommended to overcome this diffi- 
culty^ but because it necessitates an additional handling 
of the prints it has been objected to, and not generally 
adopted by those who favor the compound toning and 
fixing formulas. 

We are then justified in arriving at the conclusion 
that any paper that carries a good body of silver, having 
been deeply printed and properly toned, will give pic- 
tures as permanent as the best examples that have yet 
been produced, if fixed long enough to redissolve the 
hyposulphite of silver (which forms during the early 
stages of fixation) and treated to at least a half dozen 
changes of water in the washing. 

I also have arrived at the conclusion that thorough 
and prolonged fixation is really more imperatively de- 
manded by the new methods of gold and platinum 
toning than by the processes so long in general use 
before the introduction of matt-surface papers now so 
universally favored. 
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BUSINESS AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By F. M. SOMERS, 

Memphis, Teim. 

So much has been written concerning business meth- 
ods, and yet so many go on in a careless, loose way, that 
it seems a waste of time to mention the subject. 

There are many cheap photographers who resort to 
all low tricks of trade to catch a penny. Some send out 
agents to sell tickets, and through this means give their 
poor, uncultured patrons the idea that the hard-up pic- 
ture maker is very hard pressed for money, and now is 
their chance for bargains. 

Another will make arrangements with a shoe store, 
giving a photograph ticket for so much spent for shoes. 
The ticket is marked twenty-five or fifty cents, and 
is good for that amount at the gallery of Mr. A. or B. 
The people at large have a very low opinion of men 
who resort to such methods. 

I have more respect for the saloon-keeper who sets a 
free lunch, and gets patronage in that way. All will 
admit that the cheap picture maker receives all his work 
is worth, but at the same time he could rise to a higher 
class of work and have the respect of his patrons. 

I believe in charging a reasonable price for every- 
thing. I never make a sitting without charging for it. 
When a patron asks if I guarantee satisfaction, I always 
say, ^^ No; that would be impossible.^^ 

We should study to improve our work and charge 
enough, so that we could spend sufficient time and use 
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enough material to make a success of every sitter. By 
so doing we increase our patronage^ fill our purses, and 
retain our self-respect. 



EXPRESSION. 
By T. ZWEIFEL, 

Duluth, Minn. 

While studying the different pictures at the late 
Chautauqua Convention I noticed one fault more than 
any other in the work of quite a number of exhibitors, 
viz., ^Mack of expression." Even the productions of 
a good many of our ^^ leaders" — otherwise masterpieces 
of lighting and posing — were wanting to a great degree 
in this essential point. 

Now, I know it is very easy to find fault, and I heard 
a photographer once tell a customer, when she com- 
plained of not liking the expression, that he didn't fur- 
nish expressions. While, of course, we can't furnish 
expressions to order, we at least ought to make an effort 
to have the sitters feel at ease, and otherwise do all we 
can toward getting them to furnish the expression for 
us. In a good many cases it is quite a task to get the 
subjects to lose the self-consciousness they have when 
posing before the camera. In such a case the sitters 
should not be aware when the exposure is made. With 
the rapid plates we now have, under favorable condi- 
tion, pictures can be made almost instantaneously in 
almost any studio that possesses the regular portrait 
lenses, which ought to be used invariably for portrait 
work. 
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After onoe obtaining a good likeness^ great care should 
be taken not to have it spoiled in the retouching. Most 
pictures are retouched too much, and few retouchers 
seem to be able to leave that roundness to the face it 
naturally has when properly lighted. A good retoucher 
ought to be acquainted, at least in a degree, with the 
anatomy of the head, neck, hands, and arms if nothing 
more. 

The likeness can also be reduced or intensified to a 
certain extent by choosing a pose either foreign to or 
characteristic of the sitter. 
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MANUFACTURED BY THE 

Hatnmep Dt»y Plate Co. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



ROSS' LENSES 

Used by Amateur and Pro- 
* fessioual Photogrrapbers in 
every part of the World. 
Every Lens is carefully tested, 
and may be purchased with 
confidence. 




CONVERTIBLE ANASTIGMATS 

CotulsUDgof SINGLE LENSES, tllS-S. 




se deaervedl; popnlii Lenaea bare ulreadj bad 
an ImmeniM sale. Ther arc 

THE VEKY ACME OF FEBFEOTION. 




SSI« „r« ]HANO-CAMERA 

ROSS-ZIESS y , f.ittrn 
ROSS-QOERZ ) LENSES. 




FINEST LENSES 

FOR THE STUDIO. THE FIELD, 
PROCESS WORK, TELE-PHOTO 
WORK, ETC., ETC., ETC. 



ROSS, Limited, 

B OLDEST PHOTOaBAPBIO OPTIOIANS IN EHaLAHD 

ESTIBUSBID 1830. 

UNITED STATES AGENT, G. GENNERT, 

24 & 2fl EaBT 13TH ST., NEW VORK. 



ARE YOU 



A PBOFBS8ION AL ? 

AN AMATBUR? 

A PHOTO-BNaRAVBR ? 

A VIEW PHOTOGRAPHBR? 

A BBGINNBR? 

A RADIOGRAPHER? 

A LANTERN-SLIDE MAKER ? 



AND WANT THE BEST? 

3^ CARBUTT 

Plates, Films and Specialties 

HAVE THIS DISTINCTION : 



Fast Plates, for the Professional. 

Fast, Medium and Slow, for the Amateur. 

Half-tone Process Plates, for the Photo-Engrraver. 

Orthoohromatio for the View Photographer and Oopy- 
inff of Painting's. 

B-16, for the Begrinner. 

X-Ray Plates, for making Radiograph Negatives. 

Lantern Plates, unequalled for Lantern Transpar- 
encies. 

Celluloid Films, for Travellers, Bicyclists, etc. 

Eureka Ribbon Films, negative and positive, for all 
Animated Picture Machines. 

FOB SALE BT ALL DEALEB8. 



Send to Factory for full list of PLATES, FILHIS and SPECIALTIES, 



Manufactured by 



JOHN CARBUTT, 



(Pioneer Manufacturer of GELATINO-BROMIDE 
and ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES in America.) 

Keystone Dry Plate anH Fill Works, Wayne Junction; PbilaH'a. 

(800) 



D. C. NON-HALATION PLATES 

(Double Coated without Backing, and wtth Orthochromatic Quality) 

k Plate for Universal Use fer Interiors, Architecture, Marine and 

Landscape Ifiews, Time or Instantaneous Exposures, Portrait 

and Flash-light Exposures, Glassware, etc. 



CARBUn LANTERN PLATES 

The Enormous Increase in the Sales of these Plates Proves 
Beyond a Doubt that they are 



For Making Lantern Transparencies. 

Garbutt's J. C. Tabloids. 



Prices, 25c. , 40c. and 75c. per Box. 



FOB SALS BT Alili DSAIiEBS. 



Full Descriptive Circulars of PLATES, FILMS and SPECIALTIES mailed 

on Receipt of Address. 



Manufactured 



^JOHNCARBUTT, 



Eeistone Dry Plate and Film f orb, Wayne Jiinction, PliOal'a. 
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Eastman Kodak Co 



ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
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C Kodaks, Kodets, 
APPARATUS. } Bullets, Bulls-Eyes, Falcons, 

(, Roll Holders, Tripods, etc. 

Eastman's Tansparent Films for above cameras and for 

Eastman-Walker Roll-Holders. 

PRINTINQ-OUT ( ^P^'^' „ , 
PAPERS. ' Western Collodion, 



EASTMAN'S 
PERMANENT 
BROMIDE 
PAPERS. 



PLATES. 



C Eastern Collodion. 



Standard Bromide, 
Eurelca Bromide, 
Matte-Enamel Bromide, 
Platino Bromide, 
Enameled Bromide, 
Eureka Enameled Bromide. 

Eastman's Rapid Dry Plates, 
Eastman's Extra Rapid Dry Plates, 
Eastman's Double Coated Non-Halation 

Dry Plates, 
Eastman's Bromide Transparency Plates, 
Eastman's Lantern Slide Plates. 



i 



And Other Photographic Specialties. 



Eastman Kodak Qesellschaft, M. B. H. 
91 Markgrafen Strasse, Berlin. 



branches: 

Eastman Photographic Materials Co., Ltd. 
115-117 Oxford St., London. 
60 Cheapside, " 
4 Place Vendome, Paris. 
5 Avenue de L'Opera, " 
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5 YEARS OF ^^^5*^=^^ 

• SOUO SUCCESS 



G^N the summer of 1892 we first placed Solio 
I Paper on the market. In September, 1897, 
Solio sales eclipsed those of any previous 
month in the history of the business. Such con- 
tinued success can be due only to absolute merit 
and to reliability. Since Solio was introduced, a 
score of papers have sprung into popularity, have 
flourished for a time and have been forgotten. 
Solio alone has retained its old friends and made 
new ones. Such permanent success can only be 
made by a permanent paper. The lapse of time 
has proven Solio a permanent success. 

NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SOLIO. 



WITH SOLIO 
AT 75 CENTS 
NO GLOSSY 
PAPER IS 
WORTH MORE 



EASTMAN KODAK CO., 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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LIESEGANG PAPER. 

BETTER THAN THE BEST ALBUMEN PAPER. 



Is supplied in whole sheets as well as cut up to the current 
sizes. It makes brilliant prints even from weak negatives. 
Can be toned and fixed in one bath, or may be toned with 
weak platinum salt. Surface matt or glazed, according to 
the mode of drying adopted. It is ready sensitized. Will 
not curl in washing. Only three manipulations — ^printing, 
fixing, and washing. Instructions with each package. 



DER AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH. 

A Monthly Journal Devoted to the Interests of Amateur 

Photography. Richly Illustrated. Price, $1.45 per 

Annum, post-free. Specimen Copy, 12 Cents. 



PHOTOGRAPHISCHES ARCHIV. 

A Fortnightly Record of the Progress of Photography. The 

Oldest German Photographic Journal. Price, $2.15 

per Annum, post-free. Specimen Copy, Gratis. 



PHOTOGRAPHISCHER ALMANACH, 

Issued Yearly in December, at the Price of 30 Cents. 



PUCE U8TS AHD FUU PARTICUURS OH APPUCATIOH, 



ED. LIESEGANG, 



DVSSELDORF, SERMAHr. 
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LITHIUM 

is the highest quality 
printing-out paper on 
the market. It is rich 
in everything that goes 
to make brilliant prints. 
Gives depth in shadows 
and purity in high 
lights. Easy to manip- 
ulate, and has stood 
the test of years for 
permanency. The most 
exacting photographers 
in America — profes- 
sional and amateur — 
recommend it. All 
stock houses sell it, or 
will get it for you. 
Made in both 

Matt # Glossy 

and every sheet guar- 
anteed, no matter 
where you buy it. 
Keeps until used. 



Manulactured by 

KIRKLAND LITHIUM PAPER CO. 

DENVER 



C, H. WELLS & CO. 

General Eastern Agents 
84 Adams St. Chicago 



BUTTERFIELD & TIBBETTS 

General Sonthwestern Agents 
7083^ Pine St. St. Louis 
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-YOUR ATTENTION IS CALLED TO 

THE THIRD VOLUME OF 




The Annual Pictorial and Literary Record of the Best Photographic 
Work of the Year. 



COMPILED BY THE EDITOftS AND STAFF OF THE PHOToeHAM. 



* ]^I\otogpams of IS^Y * 

NOW READY 

and contaJDS no legs than 112 pages. The volume is crunmed wiih 
deliffhtful pictures— the cream of the work (exhibited and non- 
eihibited) of professionals and amateurs in all countries— and is more 
than ever a worlhj representative of the progress and position of pic- 
torial photography during the year. 

be closaed with tbe beet 
[on or tbe capabilities of tbe camera." 



teJJo^jJRwt^Bays:— "Con tall 

Ifte f^an Otronlelt says :— " Should be In 
aroatenr photographer." 



(OTtby specimens of landscape and portraic 
of every profeaaional and 



THE eOmOH IS LIMITED. PLACE YOUH OROER HOW. 
PHOTOQRAMS OF '96 1 A few copiea in cloth or paper may still 

PHOTOQRAM8 OF "90 > ^ obtained. 

IN HAUDBOMB cloth. POST-FHBB. 76 CBBTH. , 
IN PAPBB OOVEBS, POST-PHBE, 50 CENTS. 

p„bii.hedio, rpji^j; PHOTOGBAM, Ltd. 

Bipiii unnu I SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 

NEW YORK.f Ho. ij cortlandt atrert. 

■ rtMn/\M \ DAWBARN & WARD, Ltd., 

LONDOn.; FarrlDKdon Aveuae. B, C, 



M. A. SEED DRY PLATE I10.'S 

SPECULTIES 





St. Iionis Offlm, 

2005 Lucas Place. 



Vorks, 

Woodland, Mo. 



Hew York Ofiioe, 

57 East Ninth St. 



Seed "Regular" Plates Nos. 23 and 26 X. 

Seed "Gilt Edge" Plate No. 27. 

Seed "Non-Halatioii Plates. 

Seed "Transparency" Plates. 

Seed "Lantern Slide" Plates. 

Seed "Stripping" Plates. 

Seed "Process" Plates. 

Seed "Orthochromatic" Plates. 

Seed "X-Ray" Plates. 

Seed Matt and Canvas Finisli Positive Films. 

Seed Negative Films. 

Seed Developers, Eikonogen and Hydrochinone, in 
Solntion. 

Seed Powder Developers in Papers. 

Seed Developers in Glass Tubes. 

Seed Cellnloid Varnish. 

Send for SEED MANUAL " and "HOW NOT TO USE 

DRY PLATES." Order through any 

Dealer in Photo Goods, 
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Gundlach Optical Co. 

KOCHESTEE, N. Y. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS 




©nHE only con- 
cern in the 
U. S. turning out 
a complete .... 
Camera, Lens, 
and Shutter, all 
of their own man- 
ufacture 



Our Lenses are world renowned. 
Our Shutters lead. 
Our Cameras are unsurpassed in 
workmanship or finish. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 

733 to 769 Soath Cliltan St., RocbBStel, N. T. 



]VIrX liEVY'S 

PERFECTED 

ENQBAVED 

QBATINQ 

Has become the Universal Standard 

SCREEN FOR HALFTONE PROCESS, 

and is in use in all the leading establishments 
throughout the world. 

No effort is spared to continually improve the 
quality of these screens, and the maker's constant 
aim is Perfection in every particular. 

No matter how used or abused, these screens 
can always be made as good as new at a nominal 
cost. 

Max Levy's New Four Line Screen is the 
Screen of the Future, and embodies the 
highest attainment of mechanical accuracy. 

Circulars and Price-list on Application. 

MAX LEVY, 

1313 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 

FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS: 
BN Qld AN J>— Penrose A Co., 8 Upper Baker 8Uj London, 
QJBMMANY—^, MeuMOth, Roderbergweg 18S, Wrankfort alJW, 
mANCE—J. Voirin, 18 Mue Hayet, ParU, 
AU8TMdZIA—M, !>• Qerehel, Melbourne, 
y, a, W,— Harrington A Co., Sydney, 
JAPAN— B, KonUhi, Tohio, 
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York Headquarters 



Seed Dry Plates — all grades. 

Seed Films — positive and negative. 

Seed Developers. 
Eastman's Papers — all grades. 

Apex Albums — the best photo album. 

Lenses — Universal Portrait; Eagle Portrait; 
Eagle Wide Angle ; Lamprodynast. 

Talbot's Photo-retouching Colors . 
Eagle Chemicals. 
"Greater New York" Cameras. 
The Badgley Background Carrier, 



67 East fiinth St., 



HEW VOf^I^ 
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CRAMER 
DRY PLATES 



BANNER 
CROWN 

ISOCHROMATICS 

NON-HALATION 

TRANSPARENCY 
LANTERN SLIDE, crc 



Unsurpassed in quality and easy to work 




MANUFACTURED BY 



G. Cramer Dry Plate Works 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Send for Catalogue 



WILSON'S 

QOMER CENTORT III PHOTOGIIIPIIT 

{7th T/Ufusand.) 

THE STANDARD PHOTOGRAPHIC MANUAL FOR 
BEGINNERS AND EXPERT WORKERS. 

Briefly described, this book is a concise encyclopedic 
text-book of practical photography, covering 528 closely 
printed pages, and illustrated with 280 fine engravings, 
with a copious index. It gives a plain, unvarnished account 
of the theory and practice of all the modern applications 
of photography from A to Z. The plan of the book is 
unique : each chapter of the work presenting the theory of 
its subject in comparatively large type, while the experi- 
ences of practical workers are given on each page in 
supplementary notes, small print. The amount and value 
of the information thus made available for the worker may 
be estimated from the fact that these notes are gathered 
from the writings of almost 300 photographic authorities 
and workers. Quarter Century is not a low-priced book, 
but it is certainly a cheap work to buy, as it saves after- 
expenditure. 



1. The History of Photography. 

2. The Theory of Photography. 

3. Light 

4. The Camera. 

5. About Lenses. 



6. The Diaphragm, or Stop. 

7. Glass-house Construction. 

8. Under the Skylight. 

9. The Application of Art Principles, 
xo. Outdoor Operations. 
II. Exposure, or the Question of Time, 
xa. Concerning Chemicals. 

13. Dark-room Contrivances. 

14. Negative Making, Wet. 



CONTENTS. 

15. Negative Making, Dry. 

x6. Negative Makins^ Paper and Film. 

17. Retouching and Doctoring the Nega- 
tive. 

x8. Printing on Albumenized Paper. 

19. Printing Drawbacks and Defects — 
Causes and Remedies. 

30. Printing- room Particulars. 

31. Peculiar Printing Processes. 
23. Color-sensitive Photography — Iso- 

chromatic — Orthochromatic. 

33. Photo-engraving and Pictorial Illus- 
tration. 

34. Lantern Slides and Transparencies. 



FBICE, $4.00 POST-PAID. 



EDWARD L. WILSON, 853 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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WILSON'S 
PHOTOGRAPHICS 



A SERIES OF LESSONS ON PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION 

ACCOMPANIED BY COPIOUS NOTES FROM THE 

EXPERIENCE OF PRACTICAL WORKERS 

IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 

Over 8000 copies of this useful guide for 

amateur and professional photographers have 

been sold. It remains to-day one of the most 

helpful photographic books in the language. 

Special attention is directed to its completeness, 

simplicity of direction, and practical character. 

The chapters on wet collodion methods 
comprise the best manual on this pro- 
cess extant. Indispensable to process 
workers 350 pages, illustrated. 



CONTENTS. 



A. Treatment of the Subject. 

B. The Needful Apparatus. 

C. The Objective or Lens. 

D. The Dark Room. 

E. Preparation of the Glass. 

F, Chemicals and Solutions. 

G, Manipulations. 

H. The Manipulatoiy Miseries. 

/. Retouching the MegatiTe. 

y. The Glass Studio. 

K. Accessories and Light. 

L. Manajging the Model. 

M. Printing on Albumen Paper. 

N. Printing on Plain Pap«r. 

O. General Remarks on Printing. 



P, Printing on Variotis Surfaces. 

Q, Printing Perplexities. 

R, Art in Printing. 

8, Mounting and Finishing. 

71 Photography Outside. 

U. Bromo Gelatine Work. 

y, Vogel's Collodion Emulsion. 

IV. Enlargements and Lantern Slides. 

X, Phototypes, Platinotypes and Col- 
lodion Transfer. 

K. Wastes and their Worth. 

Z. Metrical Measuring. 

^ Concluding Confab. 

Index (six pages). 



PRICE, $4.00, POST-PAID. 



EDWARD L WILSON, 853 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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^etaoat'bol 



The ^ost 
PoGUefful 

CHAVANT. Developer 

SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE. KnOGUn. 

"Haying used Metacarbol for a developing agent since Its first introduction, 
with wonderful success, I can most heartily recommend it for its many quali- 
ties which are an advantage over all other agents for developing now in use. 
In the first place it is very uniform ; no danger of fog ; works equally as well 
for under- or over-timed plate ; gives you the finest colored negatives possible, 
which produce beautiful rich prints with all details Ailly preserved. Being 
a one-solution developer makes it convenient to work ; always ready for action ; 
does not injure your nands or sjrstem, nor leave your hands m an unpresentable 
condition. 

" My method of using is to mix a quantity sufficient for development, say, 
of twenty-four cabinet negatives. When through, put in bottle and cork 
tight. For next development, add a small portion of stock solution ; continue 
with same result as at first. This will last by this method for some time, 
making it an inexpensive agent. The result of last will be equally as good as 
first. 

" My method of mixing is to take half an ounce of Metacarbol, 1 ounce of 
caustic soda, 2 ounces of sulphite, and 50 ounces of water. Be sure to dissolve 
the Metacarbol and caustic soda in a little hot water for a couple of hours or 
longer if convenient ; then add sulphite and water. For use I take 1 ounce of 
solution to 2J4 ounces of water, which will produce beautiful results. 

" I have never had any trouble with under- or over-time negatives. You 
will, when you come to print, find the beautiful efi'ect, and all worry and 
trouble of over- or under-timed negatives, which so much destroy the pleasure 
of the photograph business, will cease. 

" J. M. Van Nobman, BuflBetlo. N. Y." 

" I received the sample of Metacarbol, and have given it a trial. I like the 
results obtained with it very much. Will you quote prices on it I and, if in my 
reach, will I use it. " A. L. Bowebsox, Dayton. O.'*. 

" Some weeks ago you sent us a sample of Metacarbol developer. We used 
it in developing a group that we are almost certain would not come with any 
other developer that we have ever tried. The white drapery was as fine as we 
have ever seen. It makes a smooth, brilliant negative. 

*• Knaffl & Bbo., Knoxville, Tenn." 

"Sample of the new developer, 'Metacarbol,' you kindly sent to me is the 
best thing In the way of a developer I ever used. I make three negatives on 
5x8 plates, Bansch & Lomb shutter one-hundredth second, and obtained fUU- 
timed n^^atives. It works well for portraits, making good, crisp n^^atives, 
of good and quick printing qualities. You deserve the thanks of the fraternity 
for introducing the ideal developer, and I think you will have large sales of 
it. Kindly give me the price by tne pound. 

" W. H. DUNWICK, Pulaski, N. Y." 

"The test of Metacarbol developer was most successful. I found it equal to 
the best I ever used. Besides it does not stain the fingers. 

•• Geo. W. Ketcham, 25 Cliff Street, New York." 

*• The Metacarbol worked very finely, equal in every way if not superior to 
the developing agents now on the market. 

" George Steckel, Los Angeles, Cal." 

" I have personally given it (Metacarbol ) a very fair test, and find that it is 
a splendid developing agent. "J. Ed. ROsch. St. Louis, Mo." 

PRICE: 

1-iMV. bottte, ... $0.7S I 4-az. boUle, ... $9*7S 
2.0Z, « - - - l,S0 I 8'ox. <<---- J.»tf 

le^oz, bottle, ... $10,00 



FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., NEW YORK 
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The Best 



ML-ROUND GLOSSY PAPER 
IN THE MARKET IS 



ARISTO, JR 



PURE COLLODION. 



$1.35 per gross 



FOR CABINET SIZE, 
OTHER SIZES IN PROPORTION 



i t > iHl: < t ' 



rianufactured by 

American Aristotype Co. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 



Trade Agents, 

E. & H. T. Anthony & Co. 

New York. 
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JIi1i$t$ 

Because they find in It original 
figures, poses, designs, decora- 
lion, beautifully executed. O & 



Pbofograpbers 

Who want to keep in touch 
with process work, lis tech- 
nlc and reproduction, in- 
cluding the new 'color" 
methods, e 3 i- o o q 



engravers 

Who turn to its pages for 
iHustralion of the latest re- 
rooms and of the best print- 
ing from photo blocks, o e 



Tbc Inland printer 



212-214 )Vloni^»c Street, Chicago 



AliWAVS PUI^E RfiD I^HIiIA3liH 
flCCHPT fiO SUBSTITUTES 
poll SAIiH BV Alili DHAIiHl^S 



FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS, FERROTYPERS AND 

PROCESS WORKERS. 

HANCE'S GROUND-GLASS SUBSTITUTE 

The most perfect gronnd-glass or matt-varnish obtainable ; worth its 
weight in gold for improving negatives for printing, diffasing skylight, 
side lights of galleries, etc., etc. 

HANCE'S FERROTYPE COLLODION 

A special collodion combining the strength and delicacy needed in 
ferrotype work. 

HANCE'S IODIZED PORTRAIT COLLODION 

HANCE'S DELICATE CREAM GUN-COTTON 

Specially prepared for process work. 

HANCE'S SILVER SPRAY GUN-COTTON 

These specialties are prepared from old, tried formulae, with the 
finest chemicals, by experienced chemists. Try them and yon will use 
no others. Accept no substitutes. Specify ' ' Hance's '' in your orders. 

SOOVILL & ADAMS CO. of N. Y. 

GENERAL AGENTS 

NEW YORK 



jPof* 8€Ue by All D€€Uer8 in U. S, and Cana^da 
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E BELIEVE . . 

"Permanency is the keystone of photographic soccess'' 
Our Aristo Platino, Blue Label and Aristo, Jr., brands of 
printing-out papers are manufactured on this prin- 
ciple. 
We hold our consumer's reputation and success identical 
with our own — we surround both with every safeguard 
known to chemical science and our own experience. 



WB MAKE THREE DISTINCT KINDS AND 
QUALITIES OP PRiNTlNQ-OUT PAPER5> VIZ.: 

"ARISTO, Jr.," 

For Negatives of Good Strength, Generally 
Recognized as a First-class All-round Printer. 

"ARISTO BLUE LABEL," 

For Thin, 5oft, Delicate Negatives. 

"ARISTO PLATINO," 

For Superior Carbon and Platinum Effects. 

NOTE.— Aristo Platino and Aristo, Jr., print equally well 
from the same quality negative! 

ALL PURE COLLODION. 



TRADE AQCNTs: AMERICAN ARISTOTYPE CO 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO , 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
New York. 
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American Aristo Products 



BLUE LABEL. 

A highly sensitized collodion paper of great permanency, and 
producing the most exquisite details and definition from delicate 
soft negatives. 

ARISTO, JR. 

A brilliant, purely collodion, high-grade paper of great keeping 
qualities, for view, commercial, and average portrait work. Simple 
to manipulate and the most reliable all-round paper on the market. 

ARISTO-PLATINO. 

A matt-surface paper for Platinum, Carbon, and Sepia effects, 
absolutely permanent, and of the highest art value. 

ARISTO GOLD. 

The fraternity preferring separate baths will find our gold of 
great advantage and economy. Absolute confidence can be placed 
in its uniform strength and acidity. It will tone more prints for 
the money than any other brand on the market, as we put it up 
with the sole object of enhancing the reliability of results with 
our paper. 

ARISTO-PLATINUM. 

The platinum is put up in the same highly concentrated form as 
Aristo Gold, in mailing package, and requires only the addition of 
water to complete the bath. 

ADAMANTINE VARNISH. 

Manufactured with special reference to use with emulsion paper 
and dry plates. A protection to the negative, and will not stick or 
stain in any kind of weather if the directions are followed. Six 
ounce bottle, ^0.40 ; pints, ^i.oo; quarts, ^1.90; gallons, 1(7.00. 

ARISTO SPOTTING COLORS. 

This color will burnish to the same brilliancy as film, and is put 
up in a package containing three shades. Price ^0.50. 

ARISTO MEZZO PRINTING PLATES. 

Odd and beautiful effects in printing can be produced with these 
plates, without talent or skill for drawing ; works on the principle 
of the child's transparent slate. Any design can be traced on the 
plate and reproduced by printing same in connection with the 
negative. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 

Amemean Amstotype Co. 

Jamestown, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Trade Agenta^E. & H» T, ANTHONY & CO., New Torh 
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SPECIMENS AND 
PRICES 
ON APPLICATION. 
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'^'uil HALF-TONE 



PHILADELPHIA 
PHOTO ENGRAVING i 

I47-H9I5I N'-- 10 s^ ^°Hli jnFi ohm 
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R HEADS, 
w CARDS 


HIGH GRADE EHGRAVltil] 


>OUC!TEa 



E & H. T. Anthony & To. 



MANUFACTUBEBS AND IHPOBTEBf OF 



PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS 

CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 



PUFLIBHBB8 OF 

Anthony's Photographic Bulletin 
The International Annual of Anthony's Photographic Bulletin 

The Professional Pointer 



Sole Agent for DALLMEYEB'S GEUSBBATED LENSES 

Sole Importers of N. P. A. ALBUMEN PAPEB 

Trade Agents for the Popular AMEBIGAN <'ABISTO" 

PAPEBS 
Trade Agents for GLDCAZ PLATES 
Trade Agents for AMEBIGAN GAMEBA MANFG. GO/S 

PBODUGTS 
A fiill line of aU the LATEST IMPBOVEMENTS IN 

APPABATUS 
GALLEBY AND VIEW BOXES 
ENTBEEIN BUBNISHEBS 

NEW AMEBIGAN FILM: METAGABBOL OHAVANT 
A complete line of the best makes of DBY PLATES 

constantly on hand 
Importers and Mannfetctorers of the Oelebrated E. A. 

STANDABD OHEMIOALS 



FIFTY-FIVE YEARS ESTABLISHED IN THIS BUSINESS 



SEND FOR REVISED ILLUSTRATED CATAL06UE 

S. & E. T. MTHOHY & CO., 591 BMiay, New M 

18* (823) 



AIR BRjLJSH AIR BRUSH MF&. CO, Of RoctfoiH, ffl. 

,^fe^>w ^ritHf ^*« THE AIR BRUSH is the best Art tool on the market 

ni^^TjS^ ■ Among the many imitations it has no equal for good 

^ja; ' .. «... iJiW»<>|gMia g l work. When an artist will give $10.00 to trade back 

P^p^wdHHIHpil ^or his old air brush after using the new and best Imi- 

rsjK ^^^^^ tation for a few weeks, as they have been known to 

A D 'n \X7/^D IT ^o, is sufficient evidence of the above statement. 

AK 1 WUKJV. THE AIR BRUSH, as patented by L. Walkup, of 

Rockford, 111., distributes color by being fed from a 
needle point into a Jet of air. Gives fine pleasing effects and pure tone, much 
desired in art work. THOUSANDS IN USE. 

Send for particulars and prices free. Address, 
A/R BRUSH MANUFACTURING CO., 68 Nassau St, Rock ford, Hi. 

Films or Picture Ribbons 

FOB MOVma PICTURE MACHINES 

Perforators, Standard Gauge, $100 

Cameras, Hand, Spring, and Electric, . . . $76 and $150 

Printers, Gas and Electric, . $25 

Developing Trays, $25 and $100 

Complete Plant, $150 

Picture JRibbons, the only book published giving an account of 
the apparatus and methods used in making and projecting ani- 
mated photographs. Price^ $5.00. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO TRADE 

C. FRANCIS JENKINS, 1325 F Street, N. f , f asHiiigton, D. C. 

If you mant to Buy ov Sell a Business, Rppsk^^ 
fatus. Of anything Photogfaphie 

ADVERTISE IN 

WILSON'S PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 

RATXSS ON APPIilOATION 

853 Broadway, New York 

(321) 



"CELLOIDINE" 

This unequalled form of pyrozyline for all kinds of col- 
lodion or collodion emulsion work is now sold at 80 cents 
per ounce package. Discount for large quantities to 
dealers. 

NON-BLISTERING SATIN FINISH 

ALBUMEN PAPER— O Kilo 

$1.00 per dozen sheets $38.00 per ream 

BACHRACH PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Baltimore, Hd. 
At^TISTIC PHOTOGI^APHS 

FOR PICTURE LOVERS 

In response to the demand for copies of my landscape and sunset 
pictures, as exhibited and medaled at the Harrisburg, Pa., and Celoron 
conventions, I have prepared a limited number of copies for sale to 
those desiring them. The pictures are printed in platinum and are 
adapted for decoration in the studio or home. Illustrated circular on 
receipt of 2 cent stamp. 

L. V. KUPPER. - - - EDINBORO, PA. 

SENSITIZED PAPEt^S 

HOW MADE AND USED 
By H. C. STIEFEL, Ph.D. 

Contents : The dark room ; dry plates ; albumen paper ; collodion 
paper ; gelatine paper ; matt surface papers ; blue prints ; platinum 
papers ; kaHitjpe papers ; bromide papers ; carbon papers. How to 
make them, to print, tone, develop, fix, mount them. Paper covers, $1. 

EDWARD L. WILSON, 853 Broadway, New York 



Electric Photography 



BY THE 



^(ANTHONY) ^ (OLINBDINST) | (THOMPSON) 

SYSTEM 

Aftistie Potrttr&itutre by Atrtifieial 
liight in the Studio 

A 10,000 Candle Power lamp will now be furnished for $150, the 
same price formerly charged for one of only 5,000 candle power, 
giving sufficient illumination to make First-Class Negatives 
in from one to two seconds exposure. 

SEND FOB OIROnLAR 

Climax Plates 

Possess all the qualities essential for the production of good 
negatives. 

Climax Lantern Plates 

Kival Wet Collodion plates in the production of Lantern Slides. 
Per dozen, 55 cents. 

Climax Transparency Plates 

Easily yield exquisite Transparencies on plain or gromid-glass. 

Climax Process Plates 

Give results that cannot be distinguished from wet-plate work. 



FOR SALE B7 ALL DEALERS 



Send for Free Climax Booklet 

Trade Agents: 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 

591 Broadway, New York 



Anthony'5 
Photographic Bulletin 

ISSUED MONTHLY 
Edited by 

0HA8. F. OHANDLEB, PI1.D., LL.D., and W. I. 80ANDLIN 

Practical Original Articles 

Superbly Illustrated 

Printed on Woodcut Paper 

DEVOTED TO PHOTOGRAPHY and PROCESS WORK 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
* Per Tear, $2 GO Singrle Copies, 26 Cents 

Subscriptions will be received by all dealers in any part of the world, 

or by the American News Co. 



The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL of 
Anthony's Photographic Bulletin 
and American Process Year Book 

Vol. X. For 1808 

Contains Nearly One Hundred Practical Articles on Live Topics 

by Practical Men 

AND IS SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 

AN ACTUAL PHOTOORAPH, BETWEEN THIRTY 
AND FORTY FULL-PAOE ILLUSTRATIONS IN 
HALF-TONE AND THREE-COLORS, AND MORE 
THAN ONE HUNDRED TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND DIAGRAMS. 

price: 

Paper Covers, 75 cents ; postage, 15 cents 

Cloth Covers, $1.25; postage, 20 cents 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & COflPANY 

601 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
FOB SALE BY ALL DEALEB8 

(827) 
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i Pn9T? ENGRAVERS. BUFPALO NY '[ 

^yjYALL PROCESSES, /^WWLUCOTT ST J 




.ompaiKy 

JtTf ff lll'ftrdliopri tti^dvags J 



pranklin Engraving 

and Electrotyping Co. 

341-351 DEARBORN STREET 

OHIOAOO 



Publishers of THE ELEOTROTYPB JOUBNAL 

General Engraving Co. 

HALF-TONES - - - - 
ZINC-ETCH INOS - - 
WOOD-ENQRAVINOS 

113 Champlain St.. CLEVELAND. O. 

^WTc are iqakii^g tl^e. 

Finest Half-Tones 

AT 12 CENTS PER SQUARE INCH 

Electric Gity E^graVli^g Go. 

507-513 WASHIMGTOM STREET 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Finest Work, Cheapest Prices, Quickest Delivery 

Write for Samples, and Notice those in Mosaics 

(829) 



WE PAY $1^° 3fiQ 

PER PRINT FOR GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 

(With pilyilege of copying) of artistic subjects suitable for advertising parposes. 
Send us cute pictures of children, artistic beads, fine landscapes and figure 
compositions, inclosing stamps for return if not satisftustory. 

ELECTRO-TINT ENGRAVING CO. 

Engravert by all Photoflraphic Methods 
7»3 SABISOM STRB5ET, PHILADBSIiPHIA, PA. 

Technical £ngraving— — — • 



It is oar pleasure to announce that on account of long 
experience in making plates for the various scientific 
societies at the National Capital, we are able to give 
great satisfaction in the line of technical work. 
Every modem facility for the production of High- 
Glass Photo-Engraving. 

THE MAURICE JOYCE ENGRAVING CO. 
4:14: 11th St., N. IF., WiMhingUm, I>. C. 

ILIiUSTBATIONS FOB AISL PURPOSES 



Weeks Photo=Engraving Co. 

726 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 



IiINB ENGRAVINGS 
COPPER HALF-TONES OUR SPEOIALTY 

GILL ENGRAVING CO. 

THE HIGHEST A M -,• IT C 

GRADE OF Artistic nali-Ione Cngraving 

RE'EHG RAVED WORK A SPECIALTY 

104 Chambers Street, NE\A^ YORK 

(880) 



NO OTHER 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MAGAZINE 

gives so much practical instruction in portrait 
work, or so many engravings from the best 
studios of America and foreign countries as 

WILSON'5 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

riAGAZINE 

In its pages, month by month, the photographer 
will find the most information, the best pictures, 
all the news, and everything novel worthy of his 
attention ; concisely written and practically illus- 
trated. Why not subscribe ? 

MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED 
THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR 
CURRENT NUMBER, 30 CENTS 

As a special offer to new subscribers, the Maga- 
zine for four months, and a 300-page book on 
photography, finely illustrated, will be sent to 
any address on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 

EDWARD L. WILSON, 853 Broadway, New York 

(381) 



THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE PHOTOGRAPHIO 

BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 



WILSON'S 

Cyclopaedic Photography 

A OOMFLETE HAITD BOOK 

OF THE TEKMS, FOKMULAS, MATEKULS, AFPAKATUS, FB00ESSE8 

AlTD AFFLIOATIOirS OF FH0T0QBAFH7, AKKAITQED III 

OTOLOFfDIO FOKM FOB BEAD7 BEFEBENOE 

BY 

EDWARD L. WILSON, Ph.D. 

Editor of " Wilson's Photogbaphic Magazine " ; " Photoobafhic Mosaics " ; 
Author of " QuABTKB Ckntuby in Photogbaphy " ; " Photogbaphigs/' Etc. 

OVEB 600 PAGES ) 2,500 BEFEBENOES | 

A UiriYEBSAL BEFEBENOE BOOK FOB PHOTOaBAPHEBS, 

PBOFUSELT ILLUSTBATED) WITH CLASSIFIED IHDEXi 

OOirCISE, PBAOTIOAL, AlTD UP-TO-DATE} 

IirOLUDINa 

A DIOTIOITABT OF ABT TEBMS USED IH PHOTOGBAPHT | 

A HAHD-BOOE OF PHOTOGBAPHIC OPTIOS AlTD OHEMISTBT} 

A PBAOTIOAL GUIDE TO PHOTOGBAPHIO MAiriPULATIOlT, AlTD A 

OOMPEHDIUM OF PHOTO-MEOHANIOAL PBOOESSEB. 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER 

PRICE, $4.00 

EDWARD L. WILSON 

BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

(882) 



PASTEL PORTRAITS 
ON SOLAR ENLARGEMENTS 

BY E. Lome A son. 

The most compleie and practica/ guide to pastel portrait 
painting extant Simple instructions, and a complete color 
cliart. Every pliotograplier should get this book and learn 
how easy pastel portraiture is, and how profitable. 

PRICE, $1.00, POSTAGE PAID. 

EDWARD L WILSON, 853 BROADWAY, HEW YORK. 

A HANDBOOK OF ILLUSTRATION 

BY HORSLEY HINTON. 

Speoiall7 written for process workers, illustrators, and all who 
desire to prepare arawings for reproduction. The latest 
and best work on the subject. Copiously illus- 
trated with reproductions from photo- 
graphs and sketches illustrating 
the methods described. 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER I.— iNTRODUcrnoN. 

CHAPTER II.— Theory and Principles op Illustration. 

CHAPTER in.— Reproduction by Half-tone Process. 

CHAPTER IV AND v.— Preparation op Originals for Reproduction by 

Half-tone. 
CHAPTER VI.— Line Process. 
CHAPTER VII.— Methods of Line Reproduction. 
CHAPTER VIII.— MATERiAiiS FOR Simple Line Drawing. 
CHAPTER IX.— Comparison of Line Processes. 
CHAPTER X.— Other Methods for Line Reproduction. The Materials 

Required. 
CHAPTER XI.— Mechanical Aids to Drawing. 



INDISPENSABLE TO ALL ENGAGED IN REPBODUOTION WORK. 
0LEARL7 WRITTEN. PROFUSELT ILLUSTRATED. 

PRICE, $1.00, POSTAGE PAID. 

EDWARD L. WILSON, 853 BBOADWAT, NEW TOBK. 

(Headquarters for all Process and Photographic Books.) 

(888) 



BUY AND READ 

WILSON'S 

OYOLOPiEDIO 

PHOTOGRAPHT. 



It will help you to do better work, will tell you 
a thousand things you do not know ; will put 
power into your hands just when you need it ; 
will supply you with a new idea for every day 
in the year ; will .give you a practical, working 
knowledge of chemistry as far as is required in 
photography ; will tell you the meanings of the 
art terms so often spoken of at the conventions ; 
will give you details of processes and methods 
which you can introduce into your business with 
profit.; will inform you upon manipulation and 
broaden your capabilities. It is the most com- 
prehensive reference book ever published for the 
photographer — a complete photographic library 
in one volume — practical, concise, up-to-date, and 
profusely illustrated. 

$4.00, POSTAGE FREE. 3.OO0 SOLD. 

500 PAGES. ILLUSTRATED. 

Send for circular and specimen page. 

EDWARD L. WILSON, 853 BROADWAY, NEW TORE. 

(384) 



FOE 
OF EVERYTHING NEW IN PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRACTICAL INFORMATION 

BY MEN WHO KNOW WHAT THEY WRITE ABOUT 

PICTURES THAT CONVEY INSTRUCTION 

WHILE THEY DELIGHT THE EYE 

PAPERS UPON RUSINESS TOPICS 

WRITTEN BY MEN IN BUSINESS 

WIDE-AWAKE IDEAS AND RIPE EXPE- 
RIENCE YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIRE 

FOR 

wmsofi's 

PHOTOGf^flPHIC 

mflOflzifiE 

(Established in 1864 as **Thb Philadelphia Photographer.") 

The subscription price is Three Dollars per 
year; or jj^i.so for six months; or 30 cents for 
the current number. Twelve numbers per year ; 
issued monthly, profusely illustrated. 

EDWARD L. WILSON 

Headquarters for Photographic Books 

Broadway, New York 

(885) 



J^lay's Multiplying 

Plate Holder 

TN these days of American enterprise and push 
a constant demand for " something new " is 
being felt by photographers in every village and 
city, and that demand has now happily been sup- 
plied by the invention of the Klav Multiplying 
Plate Holder. The present button craze is 
responsible for an unusual demand for small 
pictures, which must be produced cheaply as well 
as quickly, whether they be made from life or 
copied. Nothing will equal the Klay Multiply- 
ing Plate Holder for this purpose ; from i to 28 
exposures can be made on a 4^ x 6J^ plate, and 
printed at one time on cabinet size 3% x 5j^ 
paper. If desired, a pamphlet showing full size 
cabinet half-tones will be sent on application. The 
holder will fit any 8 x 10 camera, or larger. 



So/e Owner of Klay' a Patent 

BLUFFTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 

Geobqe Jobson, European Agent, 

HOBNCASTLE, EnQLAITD 

(886) 



PICTflBIU LESSflHS III PflBTBmE 

SERIES I. and U. 
ARTISTIC STUDIES By TALK, N. T. 

SERIES ni. 

ARTISTIC POSES By SCHUMACHER 

(OF LOS ANGELES, CAL.) 

ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 

REPRODUCED FROM ORIGINAL PICTURES, ON GLOSSY BROMIDE 

PAPER, MEASURING 2j^ X I^ INCHES, BY THE 

AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPH PROCESS. 



In order to clear the few remaining sets of 
these pictures, which have had an enormous sale, 
I will send the three sets (48 different pictures in 
each set), post free to any address, on receipt of 
Two Dollars. Separate series, I., II., or III. 
(each 48 pictures), $1.00 per set, post free. 
Invaluable to photographers as suggestions in 
posing, lighting and arrangement. 

ADDRESS, WITH CASH 

EDWARD L. WILSON, 

853 Broadway, New York 

(887) 



TheGrandPrize 



AT 



CHAUTAUQUA CONVENTION 



WAS AWARDED TO THE 



Aristo-Platino 
..Exhibit.. 



■ ■ 



J. ED. ROSCH 



ST. LOUIS 



PRICE, Cabinet Size, $2.00 per Gross, same as 
** Arista '^ Blue Label. Other Sizes in proportion. 



MANUFACTURED BY 

American Aristotype Co. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

(8J8) 



TRADE AGENTS: 

E. &H.T. ANTHONY & CO. 

691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



J 



A Pair of 



I 






Photographic Developers 



PJ<^ 



METOL -^ 



:y^ 



Twice as rapid as the old style de^ 



Enables shortening the Exposures 
Beautiful gray deposits 



A POUND MAKES OCEANS OF DEVELOPER 



THE AUTOMATIC DEVELOPER 
QI VPTM ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM FOG 

^^'^^ GREAT DENSITY 



^ 



METOL-GLYCIN 



AN IDEAL 

COMBINATION 



Send For 



p.m;hi.t.n "Photographic Developers" 



9e 



Q. QENNERT, Sole Agent 

SOLD BY 

ALL DEALERS 24-26 East 13th St., New Yorjc 

19 . ( 8*1 ) 




'""HALF=TONE * * 
_2siLINE WORK 

ROSS-GOERZ 

Double 

(e COMPONENT OLaaata) 

ABSOLUTELt SHAUP DEFIHITIOH " •"• ■•'» ^,';j;'pi.„ 
LABeE OPEBIHe, tense a/so SPEEO and SAfllie OF TIME 



ROSS-ZEISS 

CflHHtBTIBUS 

THREE-IN-ONE 
LENSES 




KICBOSCOnC KABSIIIAL DEFItmOII 
LABSE OPEHIHB BBEAT SPEED 



INTERCHANGEABLE COMBINATIONS 



G. 6ENNERT, 24-26 E. 13Ui Street, NEW TOSS 



TiJ^^MONTAUK" 

* Hand Cameras 




STYLE 1 FOLDING 

A perfect inBtrnment in 
ever; respecL Huid-pol- 
ished througlioat, fiaest 
^Tain leather cover, pol- 
uhed brass fixturea. 

ALL AOJUSTMEKTS 
^■~^l& Double swings, rising 
■^ front, side shift, reversible 
^ finders, rack and pinion, 
and Unicuni shutter. 



C&-ir£t3r ^ety Seirles 



^^PJ^ 




This Series Com prise >; 

lo fitted wllh Boss- 
Rapid Stmirstrkai 
Lenws. 






■9n ^ 


lb filled with Ross 
Z.i» Len.e.. 






I^HfflflHL 


U fiHed •rllh Ross 
Gotri Lenses. 


i 


I^HI^bHb^ 


liiflltcdwifhRoasWiri.^ 
Angle Lenses. 


HHBI 


-:7r®w^- 


^^^BB^n 



A HiUK-eRADE LENS AN 



NECESSITY FOR HIGH-GRADE WORN 



G. GENNERT, Hanfactnrci, 24-26 E. 13lli St., NEW YORK 




Montauk 

Hand 
Cameras 



■^ Cycle Moniauks 

VEBT OOMFACT. ITEAT and SEBTIOEABLE 
SPECIAL MONTAUK LENS, UNIOUM SHUTTEBS 

STYLE I— Rack and Pinion 

Prices, including one holder and handBome leather case, 
taking camera and 3 boldera or roll holder ; 

Extra Bolden BoU Holdet 

1x5 S25.00 tl.2& tlO.W 

5x7 33.0ft 1.50 12.60 

HIGH-GRADE LENSES TO ORDER 

STYLE 2— Folding Montauk 

B«semblee Style 1— Single Swing, Back and Pinion 



and Improvemvnl ovtrlhi 
with Montauk Lenaes, 




TWIN LENS MONTAUK 



STEREOSCOPIC HONTIDK 



- pair o( matched Monunk 
pair of Ross-Ooera Leu«e« , i 
e Fon MONTAUK Cutjilci 



G. GENNERT, 24-26 E. 13th St., NEW YORK 



Q ENNERT'S 

* Hhoto- Library 



PhotO'Ceramics 

A Treatise of Photographing on glass, china and metals. 
By N. Ethelbert Henry and H. Snowdbn Ward. 

Paper, 50 cts. Cloth, 75 cfs. Postage, 10 cts. 

Hand-Book of Illustration 

By A. HoRSLEY HiNTON. A full treatise on art in photog- 
raphy and illostration. Profusely illustrated. 

C/oth, $1.00 Postage, 10 cts. 

PhotO'Lithography 

By George Fritz, Vice-Director of the Austrian State Print- 
ing Works. With six original full page plates. 

Chth and Gold, $1.50 Postage, 10 cts. 

Carbpn Printing 

By W. Weston. Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, $1.00. Postage, 5 cts. 

Process Year Book, for 1897 

Containing a full review of all photo-mechanical processes. 
6 handsome color prints and numerous illustrations in all 
modem processes. 

Price, $1.00 Postage, 25 cts. 

British Journal Almanac 

1000 pages of reading matter. 
1896—30 cts. 1897—40 cts. 1898—50 cts. 

Postage, 20 cts. 

G. GENNERT, 24-26 E. 13th St., NEW YORK 

(345) 



EUiot'sCarbonTlssue 

THE ONLY / 15 COLORS 

PPDMANPNT I RtdChilk Warm-black 

r l^wwCSd } Barnat Brown TrmntparlMT Black 



COMPLETE tf C 
OUTFIT »P^ 

COMPLETE STOCK OF TRANSFER PAPERS 

OPAL GLASS, ZINC TRAYS 

CELLULOID, KTC. ETC. 



Weston's Practical Tireatise 
on Carbon Printing 

CLOTH, tl. PAPER, 76cTa. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET ENTITLED " PHOTOGRAPHY IN I5 COLORS " 

Chip-Chop 
Trimmers 

FOB TRIMMING 

Photo^rapUc Prints 

Handsome Boxwood Ruler 

Handsome Polished Board 

Handsome Nickel-plated Knife 

Accuiale anil Stwrp 
NO. 1, 7-tNCH KNIFE •2. BO 

NO. 2, 9K-INCH KNIFE ■ ■ 3.00 

NO. 3, 11-INCH KNIFE 3. BO 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 

G, GENNERT, MannMirer, 24-26 E. m St., NEW TOU' 




THE EDDOWES VIGNETTER 




Thoroughly Practical | Price - - $7.50 

Fits All Cameras } Fits All Lenses 

t 

No Rtting Required I No Hood Necessary 

All adjustments are made by the operator 
from the back of the camera while he 

watches the effect on the ground-glass. 

The vignetter can be raised or lowered, 
extended or drawn in and inclined so as to 
give all shadings. 

PRICE ONLY *7.50 

All attachments are direcdy upon the camera — 
not on the stand. The camera is free to move 
on the stand without affecting the adjustment. 
Handsomely finished in poHshed brass. 

G. 6ENNERT, Hannfactiirer, 24-26 E. IB St., NET YORK 



— ^GENNERT'S^ 
STANDARD RUBBER TRAYS AND BATHS 



suasTANCE 



RUBBER 




GENNERT-S STANDARD RUBBER TRAYS 

6 «o.4e la X le 92.35 

7 66 16 X 19 3.75 

8 66 18 X 32 4.60 

8}4 80 19 X 33 5.00 

~ X. 36 7.00 



GENNERT-S STANDARD AND ACOHN FIXING BOXES 



■ ■91.60 



: 4X 81.76 

: 5 3.00,... 

: 6}i....: 2.16 

: 7 3.36 1.76 

; 8 3.50 300 

: e'4 3.00 3.60 

: 10 3.60 800 

: 14 5.00 

: 17 750 



GENNERT'S UNIVERSAL FIXING BOXES 





r eleven 8i 10 plates , 
PftlCC - $5.00 

GENNERT'S G. gennert, iiiiKin 

■ T All DEiLEIIB 24-28 E. 13th St.. NCWVONK 



